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ENGLISH   TRAITS    . 

I.    FIRST  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND 

w;?  .  w  *^«»>  E«?pland.  In  1833,  on  my  return 
from  a  Bhort  tour  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Frince  IcromS 

people  in  the  streets ;  and  I  remember  the  pleasure  of 
that  first  walk  on  English  ground,  with  my  comp^fon! 
aa  American  artist,  from  tSe  Tower  up  thronX K^ 

wUthTr'^w^Sj*!:^'^'  *°  -  ^^"^  in'^aS  sTuTrS^ 
^^^e^^m^f""^'"""""'"^  *°  Hoo^  chambers 
ch«k  th.     time  for  many  months  we  were  forced  to 
™Sd  n^In     ""^  habit  of  traveUers'  criticism,  as  we 

S^d^Z^"^^'^  "^'^"'^  '°  *^«  «*«^t»  '^thout  being 
underatood.    The  shop^igns  spoke  our  language :  «S 

Uh!  m„=?  ^    °™  '  °""*  "»*>''"  "d  wont^  front, 
lake  most  young  men  at  that  time,  I  was  much  in 

ttt*".i?r'S:°  »fj«i">'^h,and  if  tlfMinburgh 
Sfelr^d  D^O^'-^'^'^''*?''''  «»^'  """J  t°  Scott, 
r«f J?!  'u  J  ■  *  9'"°™5''  »°"1  "y  °a"°''  and  desultor^ 
reading  had  inspired  the  wish  to  see  the  faces  of  S 

Oui^;^  '^ters-Coleridge,  Wordsworth  I^dor7D^ 
Qumcejr,  and  the  latest  and  strongest  contributor  to  the 
critical  journals,  Carlyle ;  and  I  fupp^^  i?S  h^  fi^ 
w«!r°^  ^*  ^^  r"  *»  Europe,Then  I  w«  iC 
was  advised  to  toavel,  it  was  maSy  the  attraction  of 
Uiese  persons  If  Goethe  had  still  Seen  Uvinri  miAt 
have  wandered  into  Germany  also.     Besidef'S  I 

Iri^inT*^  ^^°^  •^'=°"  was  dead),  thtre  i^  nrin 
Bntam  the  man  living  whom  I  cared  to  behold^Ms  it 
were  the  Duke  of  wSlington,  whom  I  aie^.  WaJ 
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Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  funeral  of  WUberforce. 
The  younr  scholar  &ncies  it  happiness  enou^^h  to  live 
with  people  who  can  give  an  inside  to  the  world  ;  with- 
out reflecting  that  they  are  prisoners,  too,  of  their  own 
thouf^bt,  and  cannot  apply  themselves  to  yours.  The 
conditions  of  literary  success  are  almost  destructive  of 
the  best  social  power,  as  they  do  not  leave  that  frolic 
liberty  which  only  can  encounter  a  companion  on  the 
best  terms.  It  is  probable  you  left  some  obscure  com- 
rade at  a  tavern,  or  in  the  farms,  with  right  mother-wit, 
and  equality  to  life,  when  you  crossed  sea  and  huid  to 
play  bo-peep  with  celebrated  scribes.  I  have,  however, 
found  writers  superior  to  their  books,  and  I  cling  to 
my  first  belief,  that  a  strong  head  will  dispose  fast 
enough  of  these  imoediments,  and  give  one  the  satis- 
faction of  reality,  the  sense  of  having  been  met,  and 
a  larger  horizon. 

On  looking  over  the  diary  of  my  journey  in  18S3, 1 
find  nothing  to  publish  in  my  memoranda  of  visits  to 
places.  But  1  have  copied  lie  few  notes  I  made  of 
visits  to  persons,  as  they  respect  parties  quite  too  good 
and  too  transparent  to  the  whole  world,  to  make  it 
needful  to  affect  any  prudery  of  suppression  about  a 
few  bints  of  those  brijght  personalities. 

At  Florence,  chief  among  artists  I  found  Horatio 
Greenough,  the  American  sculptor.  His  face  was  so 
handsome,  and  his  person  so  well  formed,  that  he  might 
be  pardoned,  if,  as  was  alleged,  the  face  of  his  Medora, 
and  the  figure  of  a  colossal  Achilles  in  clay,  were 
idealisations  of  his  own.  Ore.  jough  was  a  superior 
man,  ardent  and  eloquent,  and  all  his  opinions  had 
elevation  and  magnanimity.  He  believed  that  the 
Greeks  had  wrought  in  schools  or  fraternities — the 
genius  of  the  master  imparting  his  design  to  his 
friends,  and  inflaming  them  with  it,  and  when  his 
ttrenn*^  was  spent,  a  new  hand,  with  equal  heat, 
contiuued  the  work  ;  and  so  by  relays,  until  it  was 
finished  in  every  part  with  equal  fire.  This  was 
necessary  in  so  refractory  a  material  as  stone  ;  and 
he  thought  art  would  never  prosper  until  we  left  our 
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shy  jealous  ways,  and  worked  in  society  as  they.     All 
his  thoughts  breathed  the  same  generosity.     He  was 
an  accurate  and  a  deep  man.     He  was  a  votary  of  the 
Greeks,  and  impatient  of  Gothic  art.     His  paper  od 
Architecture,  published  in  1843,  announced  in  adrance 
the  leading  thoughts  of  Mr  Ruskin  on  the  morality 
in  architecture,  notwithstanding   the   antagonism   io 
their  views  of  the   history  of  art.     I  have  a  private 
letter  from  him — later,  but  respecting  the  same  period 
—in  which  he  roughly  sketches  his  own  theory.    "  Here 
is  my  theory  of  structure :  A  scientific  arrangement  of 
spaces  and  forms  to  fiinctions  and  to  site  ;  an  emphasis 
of  features  proportioned  to  their  gradated  importance 
in  function  ;  colour  and  ornament  to  be  decided  and 
arranged  and  varied  by  strictly-organic  laws,  having  a 
distinct  reason  for  each  decision  ;  the  entire  and  imme- 
diate banishment  of  all  make-shiit  and  make-believe." 
Greenough  brought  me,  through  a  common  friend, 
an  i"./itation    from    Mr    Landor,   who   lived    at   San 
Domenica  di  Fiesole.     On  the  16th  May  I  dined  with 
Mr  Landor.     1  found  him  noble  and  courteous,  living 
in  a  cloud   of  pictures  at   his  Villa   Gherardesca,  a 
fine  house  commanding  a  beautiful  landscape.     I  had 
inferred    from    his    books,  or  magnified    from    some 
anecdotes,  an  impression  of  Achillean  wrath— an  nn- 
tameable   petulance.      I    do   not    know  whether   the 
imputation  were  just  or  not,  but  certamly   on   this 
May  day  his  courtesy  veiled  that  haughty  mind,  and 
he  was  the  most   patient  and   gentle   of  hosts.     He 
Naised  the  beautiful  cyclamen  which  grows  all  about 
Florence  ;  he  admired  Washington  ;  tJked  of  Words- 
worth, Byron,  iVIassiiiger,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    Tc 
be  sure,  he  is  decicied  in  his  opinions,  likes  to  surprise, 
and  is  well  content  to  imuress,  if  possible,  his  English 
whim  upon  the  immutable  past.     No  great  man  ever 
had  a  great  son,  if  I'liilip  and  Alexander  be  not  an 
exception  ;  ami   Philip  he  calls  the  greater  man.     In 
art,  be  loves  the  Greeks,  and  in  sculpture,  them  only. 
Ho  prefers  the  Venus  to  everything  else,  and,  after 
that,  the  head  of  Alexander,  in  the  gallery  here.     He 
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prefen  John  of  Bologna  to  Michael  Angelo ;  in  minting, 
Raffitelle ;  and  aharea  the  growing  taste  for  Pwugino 
and  the  early  maatera.  The  Greek  histories  he  thought 
the  only  good ;  and  after  them,  Voltaire's.  I  could 
not  make  him  praise  Mackintosh,  nor  my  more  recent 
friends :  Montidgae  very  cordially — ao'l  Charron  also, 
which  seemed  indiscriminating.  He  thought  Degerando 
indebted  to  "Lucas  on  Happiness"  and  "Lucas  on 
Holinesa !"  He  pestered  me  with  Sonthey ;  but  who 
ia  Southey  ? 

He  invited  me  to  breakfast  on  Friday.  On  Friday 
I  did  taot  fail  to  go,  and  this  time  with  Greenough. 
He  entertained  us  at  once  with  reciting  half  a  dozen 
hexameter  lines  of  Julius  Cssar's ! — from  Donatus,  he 
aaid.  He  glorified  Lord  Chesterfield  more  than  was 
necessary,  and  undervalued  Burke,  and  undervalued 
Socrates ;  desiniated  as  three  of  the  greatest  of  men, 
Washington,  Phocion,  and  Timoleon  ;  much  i^  our 
pomologista.  in  their  lists,  select  the  three  or  the  six 
best  peara  "for  a  small  orchard;"  and  did  not  even 
omit  to  remark  the  aimilar  termination  of  their  names. 
"  A  great  man,"  he  said, "  should  make  great  sacrifices, 
and  kill  his  hundred  oxen,  without  knowing  whether 
they  would  .ie  consumed  by  gods  and  heroes,  or  whether 
the  flies  would  eat  them.  I  had  visited  Professor 
Amici,  who  had  shown  me  his  microscopes,  magnifying 
(it  was  said)  two  thousand  diameters  ;  and  I  spoke  of 
the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied.  Landor  despised 
entomology,  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  said, "  the  sublime 
was  in  a  grain  of  dust"  I  suppose  I  teased  him  about 
recent  writers,  but  he  professed  never  to  have  heard 
of  Herschel,  not  even  by  name.  One  room  was  fiiU  of 
pictures,  which  he  likes  to  show,  especially  one  piece, 
standing  before  which,  he  said  "  he  would  give  fifty 
gmneas  to  the  man  that  would  swear  it  was  a  Domeni- 
chino."    I  was  more  curious  to  see  his  library,  but  Mr 

li >  one  of  the  guests,  told  me  that  Mr  Landor  gives 

away  his  books,  and  has  never  more  than  a  dozen  at  a 
time  in  his  house. 

Mr  Landor  carries  to  its  height  the  love  of  ft«ak 
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which  the  Enfligh  delifht  to  indulge,  ai  if  to  nxnaliae 
their  commanding  freedom.  He  has  a  wonderfol  brain, 
despotic,  violent,  and  inexhaustible,  meant  for  a  soldier, 
by  what  chance  converted  to  letters,  in  which  there  is 
not  a  style  nor  a  tint  not  known  to  him,  yet  with  an 
English  appetite  for  action  and  heroes.  The  thing 
done  avails,  and  not  what  is  said  about  it.  An  originiS 
ssntence,  a  step  forward,  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
censures.  Landor  is  strangely  undervalued  in  England ; 
usually  ignored  ;  and  sometmies  savagely  attacked  in 
tbe  Reviews.  The  criticism  may  be  right,  or  wrong, 
and  IS  quickly  forgotten ;  but  year  after  year  the  scholar 
must  still  go  back  to  Landor  for  a  multitude  of  elegant 
sentences— for  wisdom,  wit,  and  indignation  that  are 
nnforgetable. 

From  London,  on  the  6th  August,  I  went  to  High- 
gate,  and  wrote  a  note  to  Mr  Coleridge,  requestmg 
M  ^  V*  P"^  ""y  respects  to  him.  It  was  near  noon. 
Mr  Colendge  sent  a  verbal  message  that  he  was  in  bed, 
but  if  I  would  call  after  one  o'clock,  he  would  see  me. 
I  returned  at  one,  and  he  appeared,  a  short,  thick  old 
man,  with  bright  blue  eyes  and  fine  clear  complexion, 
leaning  on  his  cane.  He  took  snuff  freely,  which 
presently  soiled  his  cravat  and  neat  black  suit.  He 
asked  whether  I  knew  Allston,  and  spoke  wan  /  of 
ha  merits  and  doings  when  he  knew  him  in  R  n.j; 
what  a  master  of  the  Titianesque  he  was,  &c. ,  &c.  He 
spoke  of  Dr  Chanrint.  It  was  an  unspeakable  mis- 
fortune that  he  should  have  turned  out  a  Unitarian 
after  all.  On  this,  he  burst  into  a  declamation  on  the 
foUy  and  ignorance  of  Unitarianism— its  high  unreason- 
ableness ;  and  taking  up  Bishop  Waterland's  book, 
which  lay  by  the  table,  he  read  with  vehemence  two 
or  three  pages  written  on  himself  on  the  fly-leaves 
—passages,  too,  which  I  believe,  are  printed  in  the 
Aids  to  ReflecUon."  When  he  stopped  to  take 
breath,  I  interposed  that,  "  whilst  I  highly  valued  all 
his  explanations,  I  was  bound  to  tell  him  that  I  was 
bom  and  bred  a  Unitarian."     "Yes,"  he  said,  "1 
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8npm)sed  BO";  and  continued  aa  lefon.     'It  wa.  « 

ne  looked  at  with  so  much  interest— ahonld  emK«.„- 

?sqo:s  ?^peTrtris^-  e^inS 

tananwm  perfectly  well,  becaiise  he  had  once  been  a 
Unitarian,  and  knew  what  quackery  it    ™      hT^  J 

tZo'^'dffi  "'"'  ™'"f  '^'  ofKria^sm.-  'l?^ 
wrat  on  dehnine  or  ratSer  refining  :  '  The  TrinitariM 
doctrine  was  realism  ;  the  idea  of  oli  was  not  S^S 
but  superessential;'  talked  of  Mnim,  and  SSm' 

f  iTho^^plh^te^;^^,— UCd-sJ  i=,' 
not  my  wil   '    And  this  also,  '  that  if  youshould  in^ 

ceeded  to  inquire  if  the  "extract"  from  the  Inde^T 

dent  s  pamphUt,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Friend  Ce 

tl    ^  ^'^  "l-^t^tion.      He  replied,  that  it  wm  3 

P^ZtToLW'^1'^''  his  Lse'ssion,  entiUed*^! 

th^^    !  ll*rJ"''lP''°*^''"*''"  «  something  to 
tnat  effect.     I  told  him  how  excellent  I  thougnt  i" 
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and  how  much  I  wished  to  see  the  entire  work. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "the  man  was  a  chaos  of  truths, 
but  lacked  the  knowledge  that  God  was  a  God  of  order. 
Yet  the  pass^\ge  would  no  doubt  strike  you  more  in  the 
quotation  than  in  the  original,  for  I  have  filtered  it." 

When  I  rose  to  go,  he  said, "  I  do  not  know  whether 
vou  care  about  poetry,  but  I  will  repeat  ..ame  verses  I 
lately  made  on  my  baptismal  anniversary,"  and  he 
recited  with  strong  emphasis,  standing,  ten  or  twelve 
lines,  beginning, 

•■  Bom  unto  God  in  Chriat " 

He  inquired  where  I  had  been  travelling ;  and  on 
learning  that  I  had  been  in  Malta  and  Sicily,  he  com- 
pared one  island  with  the  other,  '  repeating  wha*  he 
said  to  the  Bishop  of  London  when  he  returned  from 
that  country,  that  SiciW  was  an  excellent  school  of 
political  economy;  for,"  in  any  town  there,  it  only 
needed  to  ask  what  Oie  government  enacted,  and 
reverse  that  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  ;  it  was  the 
most  felicitously  opposite  legislation  to  any  thing  good 
and  wise.  There  were  only  three  things  which  the 
government  had  brought  into  that  garden  of  delights, 
namely,  itch,  pox,  and  famine.  Whereas,  in  Malta, 
the  force  of  law  and  mind  was  seen,  in  making  that 
barren  rock  of  semi-Saracen  inhabitan.9  the  seat  of 
population  and  plenty.'  Going  out,  he  showed  me  in 
the  next  apartment  a  picture  of  Allston's,  and  told  me 
'  that  Montague,  a  picture-dealer,  once  came  to  see 
him,  and,  glancing  towards  this,  said,  "Well,  you 
have  got  a  picture  ! "  thinking  it  the  work  of  an  old 
master ;  afterwards,  Moc  vague,  still  talking  with  his 
back  to  the  canvas,  put  up  his  hand  and  touched  it, 
and  exclaimed,  "  By  Heaven !  this  picture  is  not  ten 
years  old : " — so  delicate  and  skilful  was  that  man's 
touch.' 

I  was  in  his  company  for  about  an  hour,  but  find  it 
impossible  to  recall  the  largest  part  of  his  discourse, 
which  was  often  like  so  many  printed  paragraphs  in 
his  book— perhaps  the  same — so  readify  did  he  fall 
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into  certain  commonplacct.  Ai  I  might  IwTe  forween, 
the  vimt  WM  rather  a  ipectade  than  a  eonTenaUon,  of 
no  nM  beyond  the  Mtiiftction  of  my  curioaity.  He 
wa«  old  and  pre-occnpied,  and  could  not  bmid  to  a  hew 
companion  and  thinic  with  him. 

From  Edinburgh  1  went  to  the  Highland!.  On  my 
return,  I  came  from  Glaagow  to  Dumfriee,  and  being 
intent  on  delivering  a  letter  which  I  had  brought  from 
Rome,  inquired  for  Craigenputtock.  It  was  a  farrn  in 
Nithsdale,  in  the  pariah  of  Dunscore,  lixteen  milei 
distant    No  public  coach  passed  ntar  it,  so  I  took  a 

Snvato  carriage  from  the  inn.    I  found  the  house  amid 
esolato   heathery    hills,   where    the  lonely  scholar 
nourished   his  mighty   heart      Carlyle  was  a  man 
from  his  youth,  an  author  who  did  not  need  to  hide 
ftiim  his  readers,  and  as  absolute  a  man  of  the  world, 
unknown  and  exiled  on  that  hill-&rm,  as  if  holding  on 
his  own  terms  what  is  best  in  London.     He  wos  tall 
J°d  gaunt,  with  a  cliff-like  brow,  self-possessed,  and 
holding  his  extraordiuRry  powers   of  conversation  in 
easy  command  ;  clinging  to  his  northern  accent  with 
evident   relish ;  full  of  lively  anecdote,  a:id  with  a 
streaming  humour,  which  floated  everything  he  looked 
upon.     His  talk  playfully  exalting  the  familiar  objects, 
put  the  companion  at  once  into  an  acquaintance  with 
his  Lara    and    Lemurs,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to 
learn  what  was  predestined  to  be  a  pretty  mythology. 
Few  were  the  objects  and  lonely  the  man, "  not  a  person 
to  speak  to  within  sixteen  miles  except  the  minister 
"f  ^unscore  ; "  so  that  books  inevitably  made  his  topics. 
He  had  names  of  his  own  for  all  the  matters  femuiar 
to   his    discourse.      "Blackwood's"  was  the    "sand 
magaane ; "  "  Fraser's  "  nearer  approach  to  possibilitv 
of  life  was  the  "  mud  ma,i^ine  ;  '*  a  piece  of  road  near 
i  *t    1™""''^  *'"°*  iailed  enterprise  was  the  "  grave 
of  lie  last  sixpence."    VVTien  too  much  praise  of  any 
wnius  annoved  him,  he  professed  hugely  to  admire 
the  talent  shown  by  hU  pig.     He  had  spent  much 
tune  and  contrivance  in  confining  the  poor  beast  to  one 
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enclMure  in  Ui  pen,  bat  pig,  hj  rtraifrht  itrolcM  of 
jodFment,  had  found  out  now  to  let  a  board  down, 
and  had  foiled  him.  For  all  that,  he  atill  thought  man 
the  moat  plaatin  little  fellow  in  tho  planet,  and  he  lilced 
Nero'i  death,  .^/u  artifex penol"  better  than  most 
history.  He  worships  a  man  tliat  will  manifest  any 
truth  to  him.  At  one  time  he  hid  inquired  and  read  a 
good  deal  about  America.  Landor's  principle  was  mere 
rebellion,  and  that  he  feared  was  the  American  principle. 
The  best  thing  he  knew  of  that  country  was,  that  in  it  a 
man  can  have  meat  for  his  labour.  He  had  read  in 
Stewart's  boolc,  that  when  he  inquired  in  a  New  York 
hotel  for  the  Boots,  he  had  been  shown  across  the  street 
and  had  found  Mango  in  his  own  house  dining  on  roast 
turkey. 

We  talked  of  books.  Plato  he  does  not  read,  and  he 
disparaged  Socrates ;  and,  when  pressed,  persisted  in 
making  Mirabeau  a  hero.  Gibbon  he  called  the 
splendid  bridge  from  the  old  world  to  the  new.  His 
own  reading  had  been  multi&rious.  Tristram  Shandy 
was  one  of  his  first  books]  after  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
Robertson's  America  an  early  fevourite.  Rousseau's 
Confessions  had  discovered  to  him  that  he  was  not  a 
dunce ;  and  it  was  now  ten  years  since  he  had  learned 
German,  by  the  advice  of  a  man  who  told  him  he  would 
find  in  that  language  what  he  wanted. 

He  took  despairing  or  satirical  views  of  literature  at 
this  moment ;  recounted  the  incredible  sums  paid  in 
one  year  by  the  great  booksellers  for  puffing.  Hence 
it  comes  that  no  newspaper  is  trustea  now,  no  books 
are  bought,  and  the  booksellers  are  on  the  eve  of 
Irankruptcy. 

He  still  returned  to  English  pauperism,  the  crowded 
country,  the  selfish  abdication  by  public  men  of  all 
that  public  persons  should  perform.  'Government 
should  direct  poor  men  what  to  do.  Poor  Irish  folk 
come  wandering  over  these  moors.  My  dame  makes 
it  a  rule  to  give  to  every  son  of  Adam  bread  to  eat,  and 
supplies  his  wants  to  the  next  house.  But  here  are 
thousands  of  acres  which  might  give  them  all  meat. 
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aud  nobody  to  bid  theae  poor  Irish  go  to  the  moor  and 
till  it.  They  burned  the  stacki,  and  ao  found  a  way  to 
force  the  ricn  people  to  attend  to  them.' 

We  went  out  to  walk  over  lonf^  hills,  and  looked  at 
Criffel,  then  without  his  cap,  and  down  into  AVords- 
worth's  countrr.  There  we  sat  down,  and  talked  of  the 
iminortalitv  of  the  soul.  It  was  not  Carlyle's  fault 
that  we  talked  on  that  topic,  for  he  had  the  natural 
disinclination  of  every  nimble  spirit  to  bruise  itself 
asainst  the  walls,  and  did  not  Uke  to  place  himself 
where  no  step  can  be  taken.  But  he  was  honest  and 
true,  and  cognizant  of  the  subtile  links  that  bind  ages 
together,  and  saw  how  every  event  affects  all  the  future. 
'  Christ  died  on  the  tree :  that  built  Dunacore  kirk 
yonder :  that  brought  you  and  me  together.  Time  has 
only  a  relative  existence.' 

He  was  already  turning  his  eyes  towards  London 
with  a  '"holar's  appreciation.  London  is  the  heart  of 
the  world,  he  aaid,  wonderful  only  .rom  the  mass  of 
human  beings.  He  liked  the  huge  machine.  Each 
keeps  its  nwn  round.  The  ><V'<ir's  boy  brings  muffins 
to  the  window  at  a  fixed  ho  ery  day,  and  that  is  all 
the  Londoner  knows  or  wisi  co  know  on  the  subject 
But  it  turned  out  good  mt  .  He  named  certain 
individuals,  especially  one  ma  of  letters,  his  friend, 
the  best  mind  he  knew,  whom  London  had  well  served! 

On  the  28th  August,  I  went  to  Rydal  Mount,  to  pay 
my  respe .'  i  to  Mr  Wordsworth.  His  daughters  caUed 
<n  their  &  .er,  a  plain,  elderly,  white-haired  man,  not 
prepossessing,  and  disii^red  by  green  goggles.  He 
sat  down,  and  talked  with  great  simplicity.  He  had 
just  returned  from  a  journey.  His  health  was  good, 
but  he  had  broken  a  tooth  by  a  fall,  when  walking  with 
two  lawyers,  and  had  said,  that  he  was  glad  it  did  not 
happen  forty  years  ago ;  whereupon  they  had  praised 
his  philosophy. 

He  had  much  to  say  of  America,  the  more  that  it 
gave  occaaion  for  his  &vourite  topic, — that  society  is 
being  euiightened  by  a  superficial  tuition,  oat  of  all 
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proportion  to  iti  being  restrained  by  motsl  cultare. 
Schoola  do  no  gtmi.  Tuition  ia  not  education.  He 
thinks  more  of  l  ;  education  of  circumstances  than  of 
tuition.  'Tis  noi  question  whether  there  are  offences 
of  which  the  law  takes  cognizance,  but  whether  there  are 
offences  of  which  the  law  does  not  take  cognizance. 
Sin  is  what  he  fears,  and  how  society  is  to  escape  with- 
out gravest  miscliiefs  from  this  source— '  He  hag  even 
said,  what  seemed  a  paradox,  that  they  -leeded  a  civil 
war  in  America,  to  teach  the  necessity  of  knitting  the 
social  ties  stronger.  'There  may  be,"  he  said,  'in 
America  some  vulgarity  in  manner,  but  that's  not 
important  That  comes  of  the  pioneer  state  of  things. 
But  I  fear  they  are  too  much  given  to  the  making  of 
money ;  and   secondly,  to   politics ;   that   they   make 

r>litical  distinction  the  end,  and  not  the  means.  And 
fear  they  lack  a  class  of  men  of  leisure, — in  short,  of 
gentlemen, — to  give  a  tone  of  honour  to  the  community. 
I  am  told  that  things  are  boasted  of  in  the  second  class 
of  society  there,  which,  in  England, — God  knows,  are 
done  in  England  every  day, — but  would  never  be  spoken 
of.  In  America  I  wish  to  know  not  how  many  churches 
or  schools,  but  what  newspapers  }  My  friend.  Colonel 
Hamilton,  at  the  foot  of  the  '.lill,  who  was  a  year  in 
America,  assures  me  th.it  the  newspapers  are  atrocious, 
and  accuse  members  of  Congre?  of  stealing  spoons  ! ' 
He  was  against  taking  off  the  tax  on  newspapers  in 
England,  which  the  reformers  represent  as  a  tax  upon 
knowledge,  for  this  reason,  that  they  would  be  in- 
undated with  base  prints.  He  said,  he  talked  on 
political  aspects,  for  he  wished  to  impress  on  me  and 
all  good  Americans  to  cultivate  the  moral,  the  con- 
servative, &c.,  &c.,  and  never  to  call  into  action  the 
physical  strength  of  the  people,  as  had  just  now  been 
done  in  England  in  the  Reform  Bill, — a  thing  pro- 
phesied by  Delolme.  He  alluded  once  or  twice  to  his 
conversation  with  Dr  Channing,  who  had  recently 
visited  him  (laying  his  hand  on  a  particular  chair  in 
which  the  Doctor  had  sat). 
The  conversation  turned  on  books.      Lucretius  he 
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esteems  a  &r  higher  poet  than  Virgil :  not  in  his 
system,  which  is  nothing,  but  in  his  power  of  illastra- 
bon.  Faith  is  necessary  to  explain  anvthing,  and  to 
reconcile  the  foreknowledge  of  God  with  human  evil. 
Of  Cousin  (whose  lectures  we  had  all  heen  reading  in 
Boston),  he  Icnew  only  the  name. 

I  inquired  if  he  had  read  Carlyle's  critical  articles 
and  traiislations.  He  said,  he  thought  him  sometimes 
insane.  He  proceeded  to  abuse  Goethe's  Wilhelm 
Meister  heartily.  It  was  full  of  all  manner  of  fornica- 
tion. It  was  lilce  the  crossing  of  flies  in  the  air.  He  had 
never  gone  further  than  the  first  part ;  so  disgusted 
was  he  that  he  threw  the  book  across  the  room.  I 
deprecated  this  wrath,  and  said  what  I  could  for  the 
better  parts  of  the  book  ;  and  he  courteously  promised 
to  look  at  it  again.  Carlyle,  he  said,  wrote  most 
obscurely.  He  was  clever  and  deep,  but  he  defied  the 
sympathies  of  everybody.  Even  Mr  Coleridge  wrote 
more  clearly,  though  he  had  always  wished  Cole- 
ridge would  write  more  to  be  understood.  He  led  me 
out  into  his  garden,  and  showed  me  the  gravel  walk  in 
which  thousands  of  his  lines  were  composed.  His  eyes 
are  much  inflamed.  This  is  no  loss,  except  for  reading, 
because  he  never  writes  prose,  and  of  poetry  he  carries 
even  hundreds  of  lines  in  his  head  before  writing  them. 
He  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Staffa,  and  within 
three  days  had  made  three  sonnets  on  Fingal's  Cave, 
and  was  composing  a  fourth,  when  he  was  called  in  to 
see  me.  He  said,  "  If  you  are  interested  in  my  verses, 
perhaps  you  will  like  to  hear  these  lines."  I  gladly 
assented  ;  and  he  recollected  himself  fora  few  moments, 
and  then  stood  forth  and  repeated,  one  after  the  other, 
the  three  entire  sonnets  with  great  animation.  I 
fimcied  the  second  and  third  more  beautiful  than  his 
poems  are  wont  to  be.  The  third  is  addressed  to  the 
flowers,  which,  he  said,  especially  the  ozeye  daisy,  are 
very  abundant  on  the  top  of  the  rock  The  second 
alludes  to  the  name  of  tlie  cave,  which  is  "Cave  of 
Music ; "  the  first  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
visited  by  the  promiscuous  company  of  the  steamboat. 
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This  recitation  wag  so  unlooked  for  and  surprising, — 
he,  the  old  Wordsworth,  standing  apart,  and  reciting 
to  me  in  a  garden-walk,  like  a  schoolooy  declaiming, — 
that  I  at  first  was  near  to  laugh ;  but  recollecting  mj- 
aelf,  that  I  had  come  thus  &r  to  see  a  poet,  and  he  was 
chanting  poems  to  me,  I  saw  that  he  was  right  and  I 
was  wrong,  and  gladly  gave  myself  up  to  hear.  I  told 
him  how  mach  the  few  printed,  extracts  had  quickened 
the  desire  to  possess  his  unpublished  poems.  He 
replied,  he  never  was  in  haste  to  publish  ;  partly, 
bcwanse  he  corrected  a  good  deal,  and  every  iteration 
is  ungraciously  received  after  printing ;  but  what  he 
had  written  would  be  printed,  whether  he  lived  or 
died.  I  said,  "Tintern  Abbey"  appeared  to  be  the 
&vonrite  poera  with  the  public,  but  more  contemplative 
readers  preferred  the  first  books  of  the  "  Excursion," 
and  the  sonnets.  He  said,  "  Yes,  they  are  better." 
He  preferred  such  of  his  poems  as  touched  the  affec- 
tions, to  any  others ;  for  whatever  is  didactic, — what 
theories  of  society,  and  so  on, — might  perish  quickly  ; 
but  whatever  combined  a  truth  with  an  affection  was 
mina  tpa€i,  good  to-day  and  good  for  ever.  He  cited 
the  sonnet  "  On  the  feelings  of  a  high-minded 
Spaniard,"  which  he  preferred  to  any  other  (I  so  under- 
stood him),  and  the  'Two  Voices;"  and  quoted, 
with  evident  pleasure,  the  verses  addressed  "To  the 
Skylark."  In  this  connection,  he  said  of  the  New- 
tonian theory,  that  it  might  yet  be  superseded  and 
forgotten  ;  and  Dalton's  atomic  theory. 

When  I  prepared  to  depart,  he  said  he  wished  to 
show  me  what  a  common  person  in  England  could  do, 
and  he  led  me  into  the  enclosure  of  his  clerk,  a  young 
man,  to  whom  he  had  given  this  slip  of  ground,  which 
was  laid  out,  or  its  natural  capabilities  sho^vn,  with 
much  taste.  He  then  said  l>e  would  stiow  me  a  better 
wav  towards  the  inn  ;  and  he  wall<ed  a  good  part  of  a 
mile,  talking,  and  ever  and  anon  stopping  short  to  im- 
press the  word  or  tiie  verse,  and  finally  parted  from 
me  with  great  kindness,  and  returned  across  the  fields. 

Wordsworth     honoured     himself    by    his    simple 
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S?„tTS*.'?  truth  and  was  very  willing  not  to 
fci.'"'V^'  .surpri^  by  the  hird  limite  of  hU 
mZ*^  fi;  •  J""^^  *r  "  "°k1»  conversation,  he 
made  the  impression  of  a  narrow  and  very  English 

S^iL  "V^°  ^^  ^°'"  •*"  "™  elevation  6y  general 
lameness  and  conformity.  Off  his  own  b^t  ^ 
^imons  were  of  no  value/  It  is  net  ve^rJZ'  ^ 
^Ji^f»°T*^  sympathy  and  ease,  who  expiate  their 
departure  from  the  common,  in  one  direction,  by 
their  conformity  in  every  other.  '  ^ 


ill.— VOYAGE  TO  ENGLAND 

The  occasion  of  my  second  visit  to  "igland  was  an 
2T^^T,  Y^l  r-"*"  *l«?kanics'  In.  afes  in  lZ^ 
nTn^  »°d  Yorkshire,  which  separately  are  organi^ 

to  in'^^'ir"  fT>ry  ??  ?"  nTw  E/gland  U^^, 
but,  in  1847,  had  been  linked  into  a  "  Union  .^'  which 
embraced  twenty  or  thirty  towns  and  citTi,  and  pre^ 
BenUy  extended  into  the  middle  counties  and  no^ST 
ward  into  Scotland  I  was  invited,  onl^be^  to^^' 
to  read  a  genes  of  lectures  in  them  aU.  TTiTr^^ 
was  urged  with  every  kind  suggestion,  and  Te^ 
ijssurance  of  aid  and  comfort,  by  fSTndli^  ^rtirin 
Manchester,  who,  in  the  sequel,'amply  rXSTheS 
word.  The  remuneration  was  equivalent  to  the  fees 
At^  «^„Tf  ""  this  country  >or  the  like  serviced 
MaU  events,  it  was  sufficient  to  cover  any  travelliEi 

tunrty  of  seeing  the  interior  of  England  and  Scotland 
^  means  of  a  home,  and  a  committee  of  intelLW 
friends,  awaiting  me  in  every  town  ""exigent 

I  did  not  go  very  wiUingly.  I  am  not  a  irood 
traveller,  nor  have  1  found  that  long  journeys  viZ 
a  fair  share  of  reasonable  hours.  Hut  the™  m  itJt^n 
was  repeated  and  Dressed  at  a  moment  of  more  leSure 
Twa^t^"  '  w""  ''little  spent  by  some  unulaf  ^S. 
I  wanted  a  change  and  a  tonic,  and  EngUud  was  prol 
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posed  to  me.  Besides,  there  were,  at  least,  the  dread 
attraction  and  salutary  influences  of  the  sea  So  I 
took  my  berth  in  the  packet^hip  Washington  Irving 
■"J^p^^i      ^  ^°^°  *"■  Tuesday,  6th  October  1847 

On  tnday  at  noon,  we  had  only  made  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  mUes.  A  nimble  Indian  would  have 
swum  as  far ;  but  the  captain  affirmed  that  the  ship 
would  show  us  in  time  all  her  paces,  and  we  crept 
along  through  the  floating  drift  of  boards,  logs,  and 
chips,  which  the  rivers  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick 
pour  into  the  sea  after  a  freshet. 

At  last,  on  Sunday  night,  after  doing  one  day's 
work  in  four,  the  storm  came,  the  winds  blew,  and 
we  flew  before  a  north-wester,  which  strained  every 
rope  and  sad.  The  good  ship  darts  through  the  water 
all  day,  all  night,  like  a  fish,  quivering  with  speed, 
ghding  througL  liquid  leagues,  sliding  from  hoWn 
to  honzon.  She  has  passed  Cape  Sable;  she  hag 
reached  the  Banks;  the  land-bir5s  are  left;  gulls, 
haglets,  ducks,  petrels,  swim,  dive,  and  hover  around  ; 
no  fishermen  ;  ste  has  passed  the  Banks,  left  five  saU 
behind  her,  far  on  the  edge  of  the  west  at  sundown, 
which  were  far  east  of  us  at  mom,— though  they  say 
at  sea  a  stem  chase  is  a  long  race,— and  still  we  fly 
for  our  lives.  The  shortest  sea-line  from  Boston  to 
Liverpool  is  2,850  miles.  Th?-  a  steamer  keeps,  and 
saves  160  miles.  A  sailing  ship  can  never  go  in  a 
shorter  Lne  than  3,000,  and  usuaUy  it  is  much  longer 
Our  good  master  keeps  his  kites  up  to  the  last  moment, 
studding-sails  alow  and  aloft,  and,  by  inc»S8ant  straight 
steenng,  never  loses  a  rod  of  way.  Watchfulness  U 
the  law  of  the  ship,— watch  on  watch,  for  advantage 
and  for  life.  Since  the  ship  was  built,  it  seems.^e 
master  never  slept  but  in  liis  day-clothes  whilst  on 
iKiard.         rhere  are  many  advantages,"  says   Saadi. 

in  sea-voyaging,  but  security  U  not  one  of  them." 
net  m  hurrying  over  these  abj-sses,  whatever  dauKers 
we  are  running  into,  we  are  certainly  running  out  of 
the  risks  of  hundreds  of  miles  every  day,  which  have 
their  own  chances  of  squall,  collision,  sea-stroke,  piracy. 
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cold,  and  thunder.  Hour  for  hour,  the  risk  on  a 
•teamboat  is  greater ;  but  the  speed  is  safety,  or, 
twelve  days  of  danger,  instead  of  twenty-four. 

Our  ship  was  registered  760  tons,  and  weighed  per- 
haps, with  all  her  freight,  l,fiOO  tons.  The  mainmast, 
from  the  deck  to  the  top-button,  measured  116  feet ; 
the  length  of  the  deck,  from  stem  to  stem,  1(6.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  personify  a  ship ;  everybody  does, 
in  e/erythlng  they  say : — she  behaves  well ;  she  minds 
her  mdder ;  she  swims  like  a  duck ;  she  runs  her 
nose  into  the  water ;  she  looks  into  a  port  Then  that 
wonderful  etprU  du  corpt,  by  which  we  adopt  into 
our  self-love  everything  we  touch,  makes  us  all 
champions  of  her  sailing  qualities. 

The  conscious  ship  nears  all  th°  praise.  In  one 
week  she  has  made  1,467  miles,  aau  now,  at  night, 
seems  to  hear  the  steamer  behind  her,  which  left 
Boston  to-day  at  two,  has  mended  her  speed,  and  is 
flying  before  the  gray  south  wind  eleven  and  a  half 
knots  the  hour,  llie  sea-fire  shines  in  her  wake,  an  J 
&i  around  wherever  a  wave  breaks.  I  read  the  hour, 
9h.  46',  on  my  watch  by  this  light.  Near  the  equatci-, 
you  can  read  small  print  by  it ;  and  the  mate  describes 
the  phosphoric  insects,  when  taken  up  in  a  pail,  as 
shaped  like  a  Carolina  potato. 

1  find  the  sea-life  an  acquired  taste,  like  that  for 
tomatoes  and  olives.  The  confinement,  cold,  motion, 
noise,  and  odour  are  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  llie 
floor  of  your  room  is  sloped  at  an  angle  of  twenty  or 
thirty  degrfa.  and  I  waked  every  morning  with  the 
belief  that  some  one  was  tipping  up  my  berth.  Nobody 
likes  to  be  treated  ignominiously,  upset,  shoved  against 
the  side  of  the  house,  rolled  over,  suffocated  with  oilge, 
mephitis,  and  stewing  oil.  We  get  used  to  these  annoy- 
ances a:  last,  but  the  dread  of  the  sea  remains  longer. 
The  sea  is  masculine,  the  type  of  active  strength.  Look, 
what  ee-ff-shellg  are  drifting  all  over  it,  each  one,  like 
ours,  filled  with  men  in  ecstacies  of  terror,  alternating 
with  cockney  conceit,  as  the  sea  is  rough  or  smooth. 
Is  this  sad-coloured  circle  an  eternal  cemetery  ?   In  our 
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graveyards  we  scoop  a  pit,  but  this  aggressive  water 
opens  mile-wide  pits  and  chasms,  and  makea  a  monthfiil 
M  a  fleet.  To  the  geologist,  the  sea  is  the  only  firma- 
ment ;  the  land  is  in  perpetual  flux  and  change,  now 
blown  up  like  a  tumour,  now  sunk  in  a  chasm,  and 
the  registered  observations  of  a  few  hundred  years  find 
it  in  a  perpetual  tilt,  rising  and  falling.  The  sea  keeps 
its  old  level ;  and  'tis  no  wonder  that  the  history  of 
our  race  is  so  recent,  if  the  roar  of  the  ocean  is  silencing 
our  traditions.  A  rising  of  the  sea,  such  as  has  been 
observed,  say  an  inch  in  a  century,  from  east  to  west 
on  the  land,  will  bury  all  the  towns,  monuments,  bones 
and  knowledge  of  mankind,  steadily  and  insensibly. 
If  it  is  capable  of  these  great  and  secular  mischiefs,  it 
is  quite  as  ready  at  private  and  local  damage ;  and  of 
this  no  landsman  seems  so  fearful  as  the  seaman.  Such 
discomfort  and  such  danger  as  the  narratives  of  the 
captain  and  mate  disclose  are  bad  enough  as  the  costly 
fee  we  pay  for  entrance  to  Europe  ;  but  the  wonder  is 
always  new  that  any  sane  man  can  be  a  sailor.  And 
here,  on  the  second  day  of  our  voyage,  stepped  out  a 
litUe  boy  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  who  had  hid  himself, 
whilst  the  ship  was  in  port,  in  the  bread-closet,  having 
no  money,  and  wishing  to  go  to  England.  The  sailors 
have  dressed  him  in  Guernsey  frock,  with  a  knife  m  his 
belt,  and  he  is  climbing  nimbly  about  after  them, 
"likes  the  work  first-rate,  and,  if  the  captain  will  take 
him,  means  now  to  come  back  again  in  the  ship."  The 
mate  avers  that  this  is  the  history  of  all  sailors  ;  nine 
out  often  are  runaway  boys  ;  and  adds,  that  all  of  them 
are  sick  of  the  sea,  but  stay  in  it  cut  of  pride.  Jack  has 
a  life  of  risks,  ln<^essant  abuse,  and  the  worst  pay.  It  is 
a  little  better  with  the  mate,  and  not  very  much  better 
with  the  captain.  A  hundred  dollars  a  month  is 
reckoned  hieh  pay.  If  sailors  were  contented,  if  they 
had  not  resolved  again  and  again  not  to  go  to  sea  any 
more,  I  should  respect  them. 

Of  course,  the  inconveniences  and  terrors  of  the  sea 
are  not  of  any  account  to  those  whose  minds  are  pre- 
occupied.   The  wr.ter-laws,  arctic  frost,  the  mountain. 
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the  mine,  only  ihatter  cockneyism ;  every  noble  activity 
makes  room  for  itself.  A  ^reat  mind  is  a  good  sailor, 
as  a  great  heart  is.  And  the  sea  is  not  slow  in  disclosing 
inestimable  secrets  to  a  good  naturalist. 

'Tis  a  good  rule  in  every  journey  to  provide  some 
piece  of  liberal  study  to  rescue  the  hours  which  bad 
weather,  bad  company,  and  taverns,  steal  from  the  best 
economist.  Classics  which  at  home  are  drowsily  read 
have  a  strange  charm  in  a  country  inn,  or  in  the  transom 
of  a  merchant  brig.  I  remember  that  some  of  the 
happiest  and  most  valuable  hours  1  have  owed  to  books, 
passed,  many  years  ago,  on  shipboard.  The  worst 
mipediment  I  have  found  at  sea  is  the  want  of  light  in 
the  cabin. 

We  found  on  board  the  usual  cabin  library ;  Basil 
Hall,  Dumas,  Dickens,  Bulwer,  Balzac,  and  Sand,  were 
our  sea-gods.  Among  the  passengers,  there  was  some 
variety  of  talent  and  profession ;  we  exchanged  onr 
eiqperiences,  and  all  learned  something.  The  busiest 
talk  with  leisure  and  convenience  at  sea,  and  sometimes 
a  memorable  fact  turns  up,  which  you  have  long  had  a 
vacant  niche  for,  and  seize  with  the  joy  of  a  collector. 
But,  under  the  best  conditions,  a  voyage  is  one  of  the 
severest  tests  to  try  a  man.  A  college  examination  is 
nothing  to  it.  Sea-days  are  long, — these  lack-luatre, 
joyless  days  which  whistled  over  us  ;  but  they  were  few, 
— only  fifteen,  as  the  captain  counted,  sixteen  according 
to  me.  Reckoned  from  the  time  when  we  left  sound- 
ings, our  speed  was  such  that  the  captain  drew  the  line 
of  his  course  in  red  ink  on  bis  chart,  for  the  encourage- 
ment or  envy  of  future  navigators. 

It  has  been  s-ud  that  the  King  of  England  would 
consult  his  dignity  by  giving  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors  in  the  cabin  of  a  man-of-war.  And  I  think 
the  white  path  of  an  Atlantic  ship  the  right  avenue  to 
the  palace  front  of  this  sea^-faring  people,  who  for 
hundreds  of  years  claimed  the  strict  sovereigntv  of  the 
sea,  and  exacted  toll  and  the  striking  sail  from  the  ships 
of  all  other  peoples.  When  their  privilege  was  disputed 
by  the  Dutch  and  other  junior  marines,  on  the  plea 
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that  you  could  never  anchor  on  the  same  wave,  or  hold 
property  in  what  was  always  flowing,  the  English  did 
not  stick  to  claim  the  channel,  or  bottom  of  all  the 
main.  "As  if,"  said  they,  "we  contended  for  the 
drops  of  the  sea,  an  j  -lot  'jr  its  situation,  or  the  bed  of 
those  waters.  The  sea  is  bounded  by  His  Majesty's 
empire." 

As  we  neared  the  land,  its  genius  was  felt.  This 
was  inevitably  the  British  side.  In  every  man's  thoof  ht 
arises  now  a  new  system,  English  sentiments,  EngOsh 
loves  and  fears,  English  history  and  social  modes. 
Yesterday,  every  passenger  had  measured  the  speed  of 
the  ship  by  watching  the  bubbles  over  the  ship's  bul- 
warks. 'To-day,  instead  of  bubbles,  we  measure 
by  Kinsale,  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Ardmore.  There 
lay  the  green  shore  of  Ireland,  like  some  coast  of  plenty. 
\Ve  could  see  towns,  towers,  churches,  harvests  ;  but 
the  curse  of  eight  hundred  years  we  could  not  discern. 


III.— LAND 

Alfieri  thought  Italy  and  England  the  only  countries 
worth  living  in  ;  the  former,  because  there  nature  vin- 
dicates her  rights,  and  triumphs  over  the  evils  inflicted 
by  the  governments  ;  the  latter,  because  art  conquers 
nature,  and  transforms  a  rude,  ungenial  land  into  a 
paradise  cf  comforc  and  plenty.  Englsind  is  a  garden. 
Under  an  ash-coloured  sky,  the  fields  have  been  combed 
and  rolled  till  they  appear  to  have  been  finished  with  a 
pencil  instead  of  a  plough.  The  solidity  of  the  struc- 
tures that  compose  the  towns  speaks  the  industry  of 
ages.  Nothing  is  left  as  it  was  made.  Rivers,  hUls, 
valleys,  the  sea  itself,  feel  the  band  of  a  master.  The 
long  habitation  of  a  powerful  and  ingenious  race  has 
turned  every  rood  of  land  to  its  best  use,  has  found  all 
the  capabilities,  the  arable  soil,  the  quarriable  rock, 
the  highways,  the  bjrways,  the  fords,  the  navigable 
waters  ;  and  the  new  arts  of  intercourse  meet  vou  every- 
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where ;  lo  that  England  is  s  hum  phalanatery,  where 
^  Oat  man  wants  is  provided  within  the  precinct 
Cnshioned  and  comfortea  in  every  manner,  the  traveller 
rides  as  on  a  cannon-ball,  high  and  low,  over  rivers 
and  towns,  through  mountains,  in  tunnels  of  three  or 
four  miles,  at  near  twice  the  speed  of  our  trains ;  and 
reads  quietly  the  Times  newspaper,  which,  by  Its  im- 
mense correspondence  and  reporting,  seems  to  have 
machinized  the  rest  of  the  world  for  his  occasion. 

The  problem  of  the  traveller  landing  at  Liverpool  is. 
Why  England  is  England  ?  What  are  the  elements  of 
that  power  which  the  English  hold  over  other  nations  ? 
If  there  be  one  test  of  national  genius  universally 
accepted,  it  is  success ;  and  if  there  be  one  successful 
country  in  the  universe  for  the  last  millennium,  that 
country  is  England. 

A  wise  traveller  will  naturally  choose  to  visit  the 
best  of  actual  nations;  and  an  American  has  more 
reasons  than  another  to  draw  him  to  Britain.  In  all 
that  is  done  or  begun  by  the  Americans  towards  right 
thinking  or  practice,  we  are  met  by  a  civilisation 
already  settled  and  overpowering.  The  culture  of  the 
day,  the  thoughts  and  aims  of  men,  are  English 
thoughts  and  alms.  A  nation  considerable  for  a 
thousand  years  since  Egbert,  it  has,  in  the  last  cen- 
turies, obtained  the  ascendant,  and  stamped  the  know- 
ledge, activity,  and  power  of  mankind  with  its  impress. 
Those  who  resist  it  do  not  feel  it  or  obey  it  less.  The 
Russian  in  his  snows  is  aiming  to  be  English.  The 
Turk  and  Chinese  also  are  m»l'.ing  awkward  efforts  to 
be  English.  The  practica'  .mmon-sense  of  modem 
society,  the  utilitarian  direction  which  labour,  laws, 
opinion,  religion  take,  is  the  natural  genius  of  the 
British  mind.  The  influence  of  France  is  a  constituent 
of  modem  civility,  but  not  enough  opposed  to  the 
English  for  the  most  wholesome  effect.  The  American 
is  onljr  the  continuation  of  the  English  genius  into  new 
conditions,  more  or  lees  propitiouii. 

See  what  books  fill  our  libraries.    Every  book  we 
read,  every  biography,  play,  romance,  in  whatever 
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™i.i'*  ***^  English  hiitory  and  manners.  So  Uiat  • 
sansible  Englishman  once  said  to  me,  "As  long  as  you 
do  not  grant  us  copyright,  we  shall  have  the  teaching 
of  you.  ■ 

But  we  have  the  same  difficulty  in  making  a  social 
or  moral  estimate  of  Enghind,  as  the  sheriff  finds  in 
drawing  a  jury  to  try  m>me  cause  which  has  agitated 
the  whole  community,  and  on  which  everybody  finds 
himself  an  interested  party.  Officers,  jurors,  judges, 
have  all  taken  sides.  England  has  inoculated  all 
nations  with  her  civilization,  intelligence,  and  tastes ; 
and,  to  resist  the  tyranny  and  prepossession  of  the 
British  element,  a  serious  man  must  aid  himself,  by 
comparing  with  it  the  civilizations  of  the  &rthest  east 
and  west,  the  old  Greek,  the  Oriental,  and,  much 
more,  the  ideal  standard,  if  only  by  means  of  the  very 
impatience  which  English  forms  are  sure  to  awaken  in 
independent  minds. 

Besides,  if  we  will  visit  London,  the  present  time  ia 
the  best  time,  as  some  signs  portend  that  it  has  reached 
its  highest  point.  It  is  observed  that  the  English 
interest  us  a  little  less  within  a  few  years  ;  and  hence 
the  impression  that  the  British  power  has  culminated, 
is  in  solstice,  or  already  declining. 

As  soon  as  you  enter  England,  which,  with  Wales, 
is  no  larger  thf  n  the  State  of  Georgia,*  this  little  land 
stretches  by  an  illusion  to  the  dimensions  of  an  empire. 
The  innumerable  details^  the  crowded  succession  of 
towns,  cities,  cathedrals,  castles,  and  great  and  deco- 
rated estates,  the  number  and  power  of  the  trades  and 
guilds,  the  military  strength  and  splendour,  the  multi- 
tudes of  rich  and  of  remarkable  people,  the  servants 
Mid  equipages,— all  these  catehing  the  eye,  and  never 
allowing  it  to  pause,  hide  all  boundaries,  by  the  im- 
I  pression  of  magnificence  and  endless  wealth. 

I  rep!^  to  all  the  urgencies  that  refer  me  to  this  and 
that  object  indispensably  to  be  seen, — Yes,  to  see 
England  well  needs  a  hundred  years ;  for,  what  they 

*  Add  South  Carolina,  and  you  have  more  than  an  equivalent 
tor  the  area  of  Scotland. 
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I  J  -  as  the  merit  of  Sir  John  Soane'i  Miuemn,  in 
London,— that  it  was  weU  packed  and  well  saved,— ig 
the  ment  of  England  ;— it  is  stuflFed  full,  in  aU  corners 
and  crevices,  with  towns,  towers,  churches,  viUag, 
palaces,  hospitals,  and  charity-houses.  In  the  history 
of  art.  It  IS  a  long  way  from  a  cromlech  to  York 
minster ;  yet  all  the  intermediate  steps  may  still  be 
traced  in  this  all-preservinf  island. 

The  territory  has  a  singiUar  perfection.  The  climate 
I*  J!f?"'"'  i^.  ?"*?  degrees  than  it  is  entitled  to  hy 
latihide.  Neither  hot  nor  cold,  there  is  no  hour  in  the 
whole  year  when  one  cannot  work.  Here  is  no  winter, 
but  such  days  as  we  have  in  Massachusetts  in  November 
a  temperature  which  makes  no  exhausting  demand  on 
human  strength,  but  allows  the  attainment  of  the 
largest  stature.  Charles  the  Second  said,  "  it  invited 
men  abroad  more  days  in  the  year  ard  more  hours  in 
the  day  than  any  other  country."  Thtn  England  has 
aU  the  materials  of  a  working  country  except  wood, 
llie  constant  rain,—a  rain  with  every  tide,  in  some 
parts  of  the  island,— keeps  its  multitude  of  rivers  full 
and  brings  agricultural  production  up  to  the  highest 
point.  It  has  plenty  of  water,  of  stone,  of  potter's 
clay,  of  coal,  of  salt,  and  of  iro^.  The  land  naturally 
abounds  with  game,  immense  heaths  and  downs  are 
paved  with  quails,  grouse,  and  woodcock,  and  the 
shores  are  animated  by  water  birds.  The  rivers  and 
Oie  surrounding  sea  spawn  with  fish  ;  there  are  salmon 
tor  the  rich,  and  sprats  and  l.errings  for  the  poor.  In 
the  northern  lochs,  the  herring  are  in  innumerable 
shoaU;  at  one  season,  the  country  people  say,  the 
lak^  contain  one  part  water  and  two  parts  fish. 

The  only  drawback  on  this  industrial  conveniency  is 
the  darkness  of  its  sky.  The  night  and  day  are  too 
nr-  .ly  of  a  colour.  It  strains  the  eyes  to  read  and  to 
v/m..  Add  the  coal  smoke.  In  the  manufacturing 
towns,  the  fine  soot  or  blacht  darken  the  day,  give 
white  sheep  the  colour  of  black  sheep,  discolour  the 
human  saliva,  contaminate  the  air,  poison  many  plants, 
•nd  corrode  the  monuments  and  buildings. 
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The  London  fog  af^gravates  the  distempers  of  the  sky, 
and  sometimes  justifies  the  epirram  on  the  climate  by 
an  English  wit,  "  in  a  fine  day,  looking  up  a  chimney ; 
in  a  foul  day,  looking  down  one."  A  gentleman  in 
Liverpool  told  me  tliat  he  found  he  could  do  without  a 
fire  in  his  parlour  about  one  day  in  the  year.  It  ii 
however  pretended  that  the  enormous  consumption  of 
coal  in  the  island  is  also  felt  in  modifying  the  general 
climate. 

Factitious  climate,  factitious  position.  England 
resembles  a  ship  in  its  shape,  and,  if  it  were  one,  its 
best  admiral  could  not  have  worked  it,  or  anchored  it 
in  a  more  judicious  or  effective  position.  Sir  John 
Herschel  said,  "  London  was  the  centre  of  the  terrene 
globe."  The  shopkeepiui^  nation,  to  use  a  shop  word, 
has  a  good  ttand.  The  old  Venetians  pleased  them- 
selves with  the  flattery,  that  Venice  was  in  45°,  midway 
between  the  poles  and  the  line ;  as  if  that  were  an 
imperial  centrality.  Long  of  old,  the  Greeks  fancied 
Delphi  the  navel  of  the  earth,  in  their  favourite  mode 
of  fabling  the  earth  to  be  an  animal.  The  Jews  believed 
Jerusalem  to  be  the  centre.  I  have  seen  a  kratometric 
chart  designed  to  show  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
w.'S  in  the  same  thermic  belt,  and,  by  inference,  in  the 
same  belt  of  empire,  as  the  cities  of  Athens,  Rome  and 
London.  It  was  drawn  by  a  patriotic  Philadelphian, 
and  was  examined  with  pleasure,  under  his  showing,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Chestnut  Street.  But,  when  carried 
to  Charleston,  to  New  Orleans,  and  to  Boston,  it  some- 
how failed  to  convince  the  ingenious  scholars  of  all 
those  capitals. 

But  England  is  anchored  at  the  side  of  Europe,  and 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  modem  world.  The  sea,  which, 
according  to  Virgil's  famous  line,  divided  the  poor 
Britons  utterly  from  the  world,  proved  to  be  the  ring 
of  marriage  with  all  nations.  It  is  not  down  in  the 
books, — it  is  written  only  in  the  geologic  strata, — that 
fortunate  day  when  a  wave  of  the  German  Ocean  burst 
the  old  isthmus  which  joined  Kent  and  Cornwall  to 
France,  and  gave  to  this  fragment  of  Eurooe  its  im- 
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pregnmble  m*  wall,  cutting  off  an  itland  of  eight 
nundrwl  milM  in  length  with  an  irregular  breadth 
reaching  to  three  hundred  milea  ;  a  territory  large 
enough  for  independence  enriched  with  everj-  seed  of 
national  power,  go  near,  that  it  can  gee  the  harvest!  of 
the  continent ;  and  go  far,  that  who  would  cross  the 
strait  must  be  an  expert  mariner,  ready  for  tempests. 
As  America,  Europe,  and  Asia  lie,  these  Britons  have 
precisely  the  best  commercial  position  in  the  whole 
planet,  and  are  sure  of  a  market  for  all  the  goods  they 
can  manufacvtire.  And  to  make  these  advantages  avail, 
the  river  Thames  must  dig  its  spacious  outlet  to  the  sea 
from  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  giving  road  and  landing 
to  innumerable  ships,  and  all  the  conveniency  to  trade, 
that  a  people  so  skilful  and  sufficient  in  economizing 
water-front  by  docks,  warehouses  and  lighters  required. 
When  James  the  First  declared  his  purpose  of  punishing 
London  by  removing  his  Court,  the  Lord  Mayor  replied, 
"  that,  in  removing  his  royal  presence  from  his  lieges, 
they  hoped  he  would  leave  them  the  Thames." 

In  the  variety  of  surface,  Britain  is  a  miniature  of 
Europe,  having  plain,  forest,  marsh,  river,  sea-shore ; 
mines  in  Cornwall ;  caves  in  Matlock  and  Derbyshire ; 
delicious  landg^pc  .  i  Dovedale,  delicious  sea-view  at 
Tor-Bay,  Highlands  in  Scotland,  Snowdon  in  Wales ;  and, 
in  Westmorland  and  Cumberland,  a  pocket  Switzerland, 
in  which  the  lakes  and  mountains  are  on  a  sufficient 
scale  to  fill  the  eye  ,ind  touch  the  imagination.  It  is  a 
nation  conveniently  small.  Fontenelle  thought  that 
nature  had  sometimes  a  little  affectation  ;  and  there  is 
such  an  artificial  completeness  in  this  nation  of  artificers, 
as  if  there  were  a  design  from  the  beginning  to  elaborate 
a  bigger  Birmingham.  Nature  held  counsel  with  her- 
self, and  said, '  My  Romans  are  gone.  To  build  my 
new  empire,  I  will  choose  a  rude  race,  all  masculine, 
with  brutish  strength.  I  will  not  grudge  a  competition 
of  the  roughest  males.  Let  buffado  ifore  buffdo,  and 
the  pasture  to  the  strongest !  For  I  have  work  that 
requires  the  best  will  and  sinew.  Sharp  and  temperate 
northern  breezes  shall  blow,  to  keep  that  will  alive  and 
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alert.  The  im  ihall  dujoin  the  people  from  othen, 
and  knit  them  to  a  fierce  nationiQity.  It  shall  giv* 
them  market!  on  every  lide.  Lon^  time  I  wiU  keep 
them  on  their  feet,  by  poverty,  bonter-wan,  leafiuinf , 
•ea-riaki,  and  the  itimulus  of  gain.  An  island, — but 
not  so  large,  the  people  not  so  many  as  to  glut  th« 
great  markets  and  depress  one  another,  but  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  Europe  and  the  continents. 

With  its  fruits,  and  wares,  and  money,  must  its  civil 
influence  radiate.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  to  this 
geographic  centrality,  the  spiritual  centrality,  which 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  ascribes  to  the  people.  "  For 
the  English  nation,  the  best  of  them  are  in  the  centre 
of  all  Christians,  because  they  have  interior  intellectual 
light.  This  appears  conspicuously  in  Uie  spiritual 
world.  This  light  they  derive  from  the  liberty  of 
speaking  and  writing,  and  thereby  of  thinking." 


IV.— RACE 

An  ingenious  anatomist  has  written  a  book*  to  prove 
that  races  are   imperishable,  but  nations  are  pliant 

S>litical  constructions,  e-«sily  changed  or  destroyed, 
at  this  writer  did  not  found  his  assumed  races  on  any 
necessary  law,  disclosing  their  ideal  or  metaphysical 
necessity ;  nor  did  he,  on  the  other  hand,  count  with 
precision  the  existing  races,  and  settle  the  true  bounds  ; 
apoint  of  nicety,  and  the  popular  test  of  the  theory. 
The  individuals  at  the  extremes  of  divergence  in  one 
race  of  men  are  as  unlike  as  the  wolf  to  the  lapdog. 
Yet  each  variety  shades  down  imperceptibly  into  the 
next,  and  you  cannot  draw  the  line  where  a  race  begins 
or  ends.  Hence  every  writer  makes  a  different  count. 
Blumenbach  reckons  five  races  ;  Humboldt  three  ;  and 
Mr  Pickering,  who  lately,  in  our  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, thinks  he  saw  all  the  kinds  of  men  that  can  be  on 
the  planet,  makes  eleven. 
•  The  Races,  a  Fragment.    By  Robert  Knox.    I    .i  oo :  1860i. 
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The  British  Empire  is  reckoned  to  contain  222,000,000 
sonls,-perhaps  a  fifth  of  the  population  of  the  rfobe  • 
So  fl?  wfTr  ^"^^7  "'^S'OOO.OOO  square  miles 
fn^  JT  ^"^,1^  P^^P'"  Predominated.      Perhaps 
V^Ji^^  "J"^!'""" .'™  "f  British  stock.     Add  the 

smM,  ^0,000,000  of  people,  on  a  territory  of  3,000,000 
square  miles,  and  in  which  the  foreign  element,  how- 
ever considerable,  is  rapidly  assimilated,  and  yoi  have 

SOTlT  PJi^erning  a  population  of  245,0«),000 

a  hJlf  Si"*"'^  P'L^P*""  ^^^"""^  twenty-seven  and 
a  half  millions  m  the  home  countries.  \Vhat  makes 
™™,r.^'-*  "T"^°t  is  the  quality  of  the  units  that 
»K^r^iv'*--       ."y  ""!  ^"^^  f°"'l'le  "en,  in  a  country 

h^IhfZl  ^\^"^  *°  l^'"  """""t  age  fand  that,  not 
tfe  nZL  /•  T?i  ^",*  ^^  *''«''^  character,  and  by 
abUitv  U  >,  '"''"'"^.S"''?  ?"""■»  *'"'■"  °f  P«^onal 
ability.     It  has  been   denied  that  the  English   have 

£!rK  ^  1=^  •*  -T^y'  """>  °f  ^»«t  intellect  have 
been  bom  on  their  soil,  and  they  have  made  or  applied 
the  principal  inventions.  TheV  have  sound  bod  e^ 
and  supreme  endurance  in  war  and  in  labour  TTie 
spawnmg  force  of  the  race  has  sufficed  to  the  coloniza- 

se™  wb'Sr*  ^T  "^  *«  ""'^'^  ■'  y«*"  "mains  toTe 
seen  whether  they  can  make  good  the  exodus  of 
miLions  from  Great  Britain,  amounting,  inT852  to 
force  ^^  "thousand  a  day.  They  have  assimila  ing 
.^Vy.T  ^^%,"^  """^'^^  ^y  '•«=''  fo'-eign  subjects ; 
^wV  V™  '•*'"  "f^essive  and  propagandist,  enlac- 
ing the  dominion  of  their  arts  and  liberty.  Their  laws 
^e  hospitable  and  slavery  does  not  exift  under  them 
WTiat  oppression  exists  is  incidental  and  temporary  • 
their  success  is  not  sudden  or  fortunate,  but  they  ha^e 
mainteined  constancy  and  self-equality  for  many  W 
jL^^lS^^^i  '^''^  ^"J^''"  "«=«'  o'  to  someXer 

ST    Ev.Zl^M^'^^I  i  **  P""^"'  of  Wood  or 
race.     Everybody  liTces  to  know  that  his  advantages 
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cannot  be  attributed  to  air,  soil,  sea,  or  to  local  wealth, 
as  mines  and  quarries,  nor  to  laws  and  traditions,  nor 
to  n  ,  L^-ip,  but  to  superior  brain,  as  it  makes  the  praise 
m  iB  persoii-.l   i  him. 

Vr  aaticipa;  ,  in  the  doctrine  of  race  something  like 
th  t  iw  of  j)hj  fiology,  that,  whatever  bone,  muscle,  or 
e8s<  .i.«.  i-Taa  IS  found  iu  one  healthy  individual,  the 
same  part  or  organ  may  be  found  in  or  near  the  same 
place  m  its  congener  ;  and  \  ;  look  to  find  in  the  son 
every  mental  and  moral  property  that  existed  in  the 
ancestor.  In  race,  it  is  not  the  broad  shoulders,  or 
htheness,  or  stature,  that  give  advantage,  but  a 
symmetry  that  reaches  as  far  as  to  the  wit.  Then  the 
miracle  and  renown  begin.  Then  first  we  care  to 
examine  the  pedigree,  and  copy  heedfully  the  training 
—what  food  they  ate,  what  nursing,  school,  and 
exercises  they  had,  which  resulted  in  this  mother-wit, 
delicacy  of  thought,  and  robust  wisdom.  How  came 
such  men  as  King  Alfred,  and  Roger  Bacon,  William 
of  Wykeham,  Walter  Raleigh,  Philip  Sidney,  Isaac 
Newton,  William  Shakespeare,  George  Chapman, 
Francis  Bacon,  George  Herbert,  Henry  Vane,  to  exist 
here  ?  WTiat  made  these  delicate  natures ."  was  it  the 
air .'  was  it  the  sea  }  was  it  the  parentage  .>  For  it  is 
certain  that  these  men  are  samples  of  their  contem- 
poraries. The  hearing  ear  is  always  found  close  to  the 
speaking  tongue;  and  no  genius  can  long  or  often 
utter  anything  which  is  not  invited  and  gladly  enter- 
tained by  men  around  him. 

It  is  race,  is  it  not,  that  puts  the  hundred  millioug 
of  India  under  the  dominion  of  a  remote  island  in  the 
north  of  Europe.'  Race  avails  much,  if  that  be  true, 
which  is  alleged,  that  all  Celts  are  Catholics,  and  all 
Saxons  are  Protestants  ;  that  Celts  love  unity  of  power, 
and  Saxons  the  representative  principle.  Race  is  a  con- 
trolling influence  in  the  Jew,  who,  for  two  millenniumo. 
under  every  climate,  has  preserved  the  same  character 
and  employments.  Race  in  the  negro  is  of  appalling 
importance.  The  French  in  Canada,  cut  oflT  from  afi 
intercootse  with  the  parent  people,  have  held  their 
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DAtional  traits.  I  chanced  to  read  Tacitus  "on  the 
Muiners  of  the  Germans,"  not  long  since,  in  Missouri, 
and  the  heart  of  Ilhnois,  and  I  found  abundant  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  Germa  ns  of  the  Hercynian 
forest,  and  our  Hootiert,  Suckert,  and  Badger*  of  the 
American  woods. 

But  whilst  race  works  immortally  to  keep  its  own 
it  IS  resisted  by  other  forces.  CivUization  is  a  nwurent 
«pd  eats  away  the  old  traits.  The  Arabs  of  to5ay  ar^ 
the  Arabs  of  Pharaoh ;  but  the  Briton  of  to-day  is  a 
very  different  person  from  Cassibelaunns  or  Ossian 
Kach  religious  sect  has  its  physiognomy.  The  Metho- 
dists have  acquired  a  face ;  the  Quakers,  a  face ;  the 
nuns,  a  iace.  An  Englishraan  wiU  pick  out  a  dissenter 
by  his  manners.  Trades  and  professions  carve  their 
own  lines  on  face  and  form.  Certain  circumstances  of 
JSnghsh  bfe  are  not  less  effective;  as,  personal  liberty  • 
plenty  of  food;  good  ale  and  mutton;  open  market' 
or  good  wages  for  every  kind  of  labour ;  high  bribes 
to  talent  and  skill ;  the  island  life  ;  or  the  million 
opportunities  and  outlets  for  expanding  and  misplaced 
-alent ;  readiness  of  combination  among  themselves  for 
pohtics  or  for  business  strikes  ;  and  sense  of  superiority 
founded  on  habit  of  victory  in  labour  and  in  war;  and 
the  appetite  for  superiority  grows  by  feeding. 

It  is  e^y  to  add  to  the  counteracting  forces  to 
race.  Credence  is  a  main  element.  'Tis  said,  that  the 
views  of  nature  held  by  any  people  determine  aU  their 
mstitutious.  Whatever  influences  add  to  mental  or 
moral  faculty,  take  men  out  of  nationality,  as  out  of 
other  conditions,  and  make  the  national  life  a  culpable 
compromise.  '^ 

These  limitations  of  the  formidable  doctrine  of  race 
■nggest  others  which  threaten  to  undermine  it,  as  not 
sufficienUy  based.  The  fixity  or  inconvertibleness  of 
races  as  we  see  them,  is  a  weak  argument  for  the 
eternity  of  these  frail  boundaries  since  all  our  historical 
period  IS  a  point  to  the  duration  in  which  nature  has 
wrought.  Any  the  least  and  solitariest  feet  in  our 
natural  history,  such  as  the  melioration  of  fruits  and 
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of  animal  stocks,  has  the  worth  of  a  power  in  the 
opportunity  of  eeologic  periods.  Moreover,  though  we 
flatter  the  self-love  of  men  and  nations  by  the  legend 
of  pure  races,  all  our  experience  is  of  the  gradation 
and  resolution  of  races,  and  strange  resemblances  meet 
OS  everywhere.  It  need  not  puzzle  us  that  Malay  and 
Papuan,  Celt  and  Roman,  Saxon  and  Tartar  should 
mix,  when  we  see  the  rudiments  of  tiger  and  baboon 
in  oar  human  form,  and  know  that  the  barriers  of 
races  are  not  so  firm,  but  that  some  spray  sprinkles  ns 
from  tlie  antediluvian  seas. 

The  low  organizations  are  simplest ;  a  mere  mouth, 
a  jelly,  or  a  straight  worm.  As  the  scale  mounts,  the 
organizations  become  complex.  VVe  are  piqued  with 
pure  descent,  but  nature  loves  inoculation.  A  child 
blends  in  his  face  the  faces  of  both  parents,  and  some 
feature  from  every  ancestor  whose  race  hangs  on  the 
wall.  The  best  nations  are  those  most  widely  related  ; 
and  navigation,  as  effecting  a  world-wide  mixture,  is 
the  most  potent  advancer  of  nations. 

The  English  composite  character  betrays  a  mixed 
origin.  Everything  English  is  a  fusion  of  distant  and 
t  vagonistic  element''  The  language  is  mixed ;  the 
:  ''S  of  men  are  of  different  nations — three  languages, 
.  or  four  nations ; — the  currents  of  thought  are 
uounter :  contemplation  and  practical  skill ;  active 
intellect  and  dead  conservatism  ;  world-wide  enter- 
prise, and  devoted  use  and  wont ;  aggressive  freedom 
and  hosipitable  law,  with  bitter  class-legislation ;  a 
people  scattered  by  their  wars  and  affairs  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth,  and  homesick  tx>  a  man  ;  a  country 
of  extremes—dukes  and  chartists.  Bishops  of  Durham 
and  naked  heathen  colliers  : — nothing  can  be  praised  in 
it  without  damning  exceptions,  and  nothing  denounced 
without  salvos  of  cordial  praise. 

Neither  do  this  people  appear  to  be  of  one  stem ; 
but  collectively  a  better  race  than  any  <rom  which 
they  are  derived.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  trace  it  home  to 
its  original  seats.  Who  can  call  by  right  names  what 
races  are  in  Britain  ?    Who  can  trace  them  histori- 
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oally?  AVIio  can  discriminate  them  anatomically,  or 
metaphysically  i 

In  the  imp<MsiliIity  of  arriving  at  satis&ction  on  the 
historical  question  of  race,  and — oome  of  whatever 
disputable  ancestry  —  the  indisputable  £nglishman 
berore  me,  himself  very  well  marked,  and  nowhere  else 
to  be  found — I  fancied  I  could  leave  quite  aside  the 
choice  of  a  tribe  as  his  lineal  progenitors.  Defoe  said 
in  his  wrath,  "  the  Englishman  was  the  mud  of  all 
races."  I  incline  to  the  belief,  that,  as  watar,  lime, 
and  f  and,  make  mortar,  so  certain  temperaments  marry 
well,  and,  by  well-managed  contrarieties,  develop  as 
drastic  a  character  as  the  English.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
not  so  much  a  history  of  one  or  of  certain  tribes  of 
Saxons,  Jutes,  or  Frisians,  coming  from  one  place,  and 
genetically  identical,  as  it  ia  an  anthology  of  tempera- 
ments out  of  them  all.  Certain  temperamentb  suit  the 
sky  and  soil  of  England  say  eight  or  ten  or  twenty 
varieties,  as,  out  of  a  hundred  pear-trees,  eight  or  ten 
suit  the  soil  of  an  orchard,  and  thrive,  whlbt  all  the 
unadapted  temperaments  die  out. 

The  English  derive  tbir  pedigree  from  such  a  range 
of  nationalities,  that  there  needs  sea-room  and  land- 
room  to  unfold  the  varieties  of  talent  and  character. 
Perhaps  the  ocean  serves  as  a  galvanic  battery  to  distri- 
bute acids  at  one  pole,  and  alkalies  at  the  other.  So 
England  tends  to  accumulate  her  liberals  in  America, 
and  her  conservatives  at  London.  TTie  Scandinavians 
in  her  race  still  hear  in  every  age  the  murmurs  of  their 
mother,  the  ocean  ;  the  Briton  in  the  blood  hugs  the 
homestead  still. 

Again,  as  if  to  intensate  the  influences  that  are  not 
of  race,  what  we  think  of  when  we  talk  of  English 
traits  really  narrows  itself  to  a  small  district.  It  ex- 
cludes Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  reduces 
itself  lit  last  to  London,  that  is,  to  those  who  come 
and  go  thither.  The  portraits  that  hang  on  the  waUs 
in  the  Academy  Exhibition  -it  London,  the  figures  in 
Punch's  drawings  of  the  public  men,  or  of  the  club- 
houses, the  prints  iu  the  shop  ?rindovra,  are  distinctive 
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finglisb,  and  not  American,  no,  uor  Scotch,  nor  Irish  : 
but  'tis  a  very  restricted  nationality.  As  you  go  north 
into  the  manufacturing  and  agriculturing  districts,  and 
to  the  popuktion  that  never  travels,  as  you  go  into 
Yorkshire,  as  you  enter  Scotland,  the  world's  English- 
man is  no  longer  found.  In  Scotland,  there  is  a  rapid 
loss  of  all  graudenr  of  mein  and  manners  ;  a  provincial 
eagerness  and  acuteness  appear ;  the  poverty  of  the 
country  makes  itself  remarked,  and  a  coarseness  of 
manners  ;  and,  among  the  intellectual,  is  the  insanity 
of  dialectics.  In  Ireland,  are  the  same  climate  and  soil 
as  in  England,  but  less  food,  no  right  relation  to  the 
land,  political  dependence,  small  tenantry,  and  an 
inferior  or  misplaced  race. 

These  queries  concerning  ancestry  and  blood  may  be 
well  allowed,  for  there  is  no  prosperity  that  seems  more 
to  depend  on  the  kind  of  man  than  British  prosperity. 
Only  a  hardy  and  wise  people  could  have  made  this 
small  territory  great.  We  say,  in  a  regatta  or  yacht 
race,  that  if  the  boats  are  auywliere  nearly  matched,  it 
is  the  man  that  wins.  Put  the  best  sailing  master  into 
either  boat,  and  he  will  win. 

Yet  it  is  fine  for  us  to  spectulate  in  fiice  of  unbroken 
traditions,  though  vague,  and  losing  themselves  in  fable. 
The  traditions  have  got  footing,  and  refuse  to  be  dis- 
turbed. The  kitchen  clock  is  more  convenient  than 
sidereal  time.  We  must  use  the  popular  category,  as 
we  do  by  the  Linnsuan  classification,  for  convenience, 
and  not  as  exact  and  final.  Otherwise,  we  are  presently 
confounded,  when  the  best  settled  traits  of  one  race 
are  claimed  by  some  new  ethnologist  as  precisely 
cliaracteristic  of  the  rival  tribe. 

I  tound  pleuty  of  well-marked  English  types,  the 
ruddv  complexion  fair  and  plump,  robust  men,  with 
faces  cut  like  a  die,  and  a  strong  island  speech  and 
accent;  a  Norman  type,  with  the  complacency  that 
belongs  tc  that  constitution.  Others,  who  might  be 
^imericans,  for  anything  that  appeared  ia  their  com- 
plexion or  form :  and  their  speech  was  much  less 
marked,  and  their  thought  much  less  bound.     We  will 
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caU  them  Saxons.    Then  the  Roman  has  implanted  hi. 
dark  complexion  in  the  trinity  or  quatemS^orb^ 

I.  The  sources  from  which  tradition  derives  their 
Stock  are  mamly  three.  And,  first,  they  arroMhe 
l^fJ^r^  "^  '^^  world-the'  Celtic.  Some  p^p^ 
are  deciduous  or  transitory.     Where  are  the  (Ssl 

CelW^H^*-;"""'^  ^';«"  t'^o  Romans?  Bufthe 
Celts  or  Sidonides  are  an  old  family,  of  whose  berinnW 
there  is  no  memory,  and  their  end  is  likely  to  b^^ 
fnT  "^°^-  '°  *^*  ^*"™=  *■<"  they  have  endn?^ 
to  thS'S? ""^'T'^-  V">7  Pl«°ted  feritain,  and  »^ 
toitat/Z""^  mountainp  names  which  are  ^ems,'^d 
mutate  the  pure  voices  of  nature.  They  aie^vouraMv 
remembere<f  in  the  oldest  records  of  Europe     TherhaJ 

ZUM*  ^"i'^h^""''','".^*^''  husbaSdmanS 
tne  land,  pey  had  an  alphabet,  astronomy,  priestlv 
culture,  and  a  sublime  creed.     They  have  a  Wdden 

Sera?ut^fTh  ^"^i  '^^^.  ""^«  '^<>  best  P^pdS 
^^aIIT^  I  *^  ?'f  ^,  *  »K««  '"  the  songs  of  KeruT 
and  the  tender  and  delicious  mythology  of  Arthur  ' 
-I.  X  ^S^l^J^  come  mainly  from  the  Germans 
riT  J*"*  i^""""  '"""'l  ^"^  to  conqnerST^o 
hundred  and  ton  years- say,  impossible  to  conquer^ 

wnom,  m  the  old  empire,  the  rumour  ran,  there  wiu 

T  cZli""*  '"^^'"l.'^th  them  that  rej^ntedft  nT 

3.  Charlemarae,  halting  one  day  in  a  town  of  Nar- 

bonnese  Gaul,  looked  out'of  a  window,  and^w  a  flSi 

«v.!^'"^'"^°.u""'''°*f  •"  th«  MediterraneaT  TW 
even  entered  Uie  port  of  the  town  where  he  w^  caui^ 
mg  no  smaU  aUrm  and  sudden  manning  and^'in^of 

fr^j!  *1  J  .  ?^*™'  •''»  "7^  bathed  in  tears.  "  I 
am  tormented  with  sorrow,"  L  said,  «  when  I  foresee 
the  evils  thev  will  bring  on  my  posterity."  liere^ 
^n  for  ttese  Xerxes'  teai.'^e  ?nen  who  h^ 
buUt  a  ship  ani  mvented  the  rig-cordaire,  saU  com 
pass,  and  pump-the  working  in\nd  outT^rt'  W 
«qu.red  much  more  thanTSip.     N,w  am  Cm,^d 
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every  shore  is  at  their  mercy.  For,  if  they  have  not 
numerical  superiority  where  they  anchor,  they  have 

llrV'  T  ^  °^  concentrating  force  on  thVpoint  of 
t^^U?"^^  always  be  theirs  who  have  the  cfioice  of 
frl,  ^?"f'"""'-  P^oo^rae  they  come  into  the  iight 
from  a  higher  ground  of  power  than  the  land-nations  : 
and  can  engage  them  on  shore  with  a  victorious  ad- 
vant^e  m  the  retreat.  As  soon  as  the  shores  are 
sufficiently  peopled  to  make  piracy  a  losing  business, 
the^«.me  skill  and  courage  are  ready  for  thi  service  of 

The  Heimstmngla*  or  Sagas  of  the  Kings  of  Nor- 
way, collected  by  Snorro  Sturleson,  is  the  Iliad  and 
Ody^y  of  EngLsh  history.  Its  portraits,  like  Homer's, 
are  strongly  individualized.  The  Sag^  describe  a 
monarchica/ republic  lika  Sparta.  '!C  g^vemmen? 
disappears  before  the  importance  of  citizens.  In  Nor- 
way, no  Persian  masses  fight  and  perish  to  aggrandUe 
a  kmg,  but  the  actors  are  bonders  or  kndholders, 
every  one  of  whom  is  named  and  personaUy  and  patro- 
nymicaUy  described,  as  the  king's  friend  and  com- 
panion. A  sparse  population  gives  this  high  worth  to 
every  man.  Individuals  are  often  noticid  as  very 
handsome  persons  which  trait  only  brings  the  story 
n«irer  to  tte  English  race.  Then'^the  so^d  maS 
interest  predominates,  so  dear  to  English  understand- 
'^a\  a''%^1  association  is  logic5,  between  merit 
and  land.  The  heroes  of  the  Sagas  are  not  the  knights 
of  South  Europe      No  vapouring  of  France  and  sSain 

w^„  r^*^  l^^"?-  ^«y  "«  substantial  formers, 
whom  the  rough  times  have  forced  to  defend  their 
properties  They  have  weapons  which  they  use  in  a 
determined  manner,  by  no  means  for  chivalry,  but  for 
their  acres.  'They  are  people  considerably  advanced 
m  rural  arte,  living  amphibiously  on  a  rough  coast,  and 

^^T"^^"^^"  ^T^  ^™™  tb/sea,and  half  from  the 
land.     They  have  herds  of  cows,  and   malt,  wheat, 

don.'^lK^"*''^    Tr!.r,8lated  by  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.     Lou- 
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bacon,  butter,  and  cheeae.  They  fish  in  the  fiord,  and 
hunt  the  deer.  A  king  among  "-^ese  farmers  has  a 
varying  power,  sometimes  not  e/tt -cding  the  authority 
of  a  sheriff.  A  king  was  maintained  much  as,  in  some 
of  our  country  districts,  a  winter-schoolmaster  is 
quartered,  a  week  here,  a  week  there,  and  a  fortn^ht 
on  the  next  farm — on  all  the  farmers  in  rotation.  _  This 
the  king  calls  going  into  guest-quarters ;  and  it  was 
the  only  way  in  which,  in  a  poor  country,  a  poor  king, 
with  many  retainers,  could  be  kept  alive,  when  he 
leaves  his  own  farm  to  collect  his  dues  through  the 
ki^dom. 

"uiese  Norsemen  are  excellent  persons  in  the  main, 
with  good  sense,  steadiness,  wise  speech,  and  prompt 
action.  But  they  have  a  singular  turn  for  homicide  ; 
their  chief  end  of  man  is  to  murder,  or  to  be  murdered  ; 
oars,  scythes,  harpoons,  crowbars,  peatknives,  and 
hayforks,  are  tools  valued  by  them  all  the  more  for 
lieir  charming  aptitude  for  assassinations.  A  pair  of 
kings,  after  dinner,  will  divert  themselves  by  thrusting 
each  his  sword  through  the  other's  body,  as  did  Yngve 
and  Alf.  Another  pair  ride  out  on  a  morning  for  a 
frolic,  and  finding  no  weapon  near,  will  take  the  bits 
out  of  thfir  horses'  mouths,  and  crush  each  other's 
heads  with  them,  as  did  Alric  and  Eric.  The  sight  of 
a  tent^ord  or  a  cloak-string  puts  them  on  hanging 
somebody,  a  wife,  or  a  husband,  or,  best  of  all,  a  king. 
If  a  farmer  has  so  much  as  a  hay-fork,  he  sticks  it  into 
a  King  Dag.  King  Ingiald  finds  it  vastly  amusing  to 
bum  up  half  a  dozen  kings  in  a  hall,  after  getting  them 
drunk.  Never  was  poor  gentleman  so  surfeited  with 
life,  so  furious  to  be  rid  of  it,  as  the  Northman.  If  he 
cannot  pick  any  other  quarrel,  he  will  get  himself 
comfortably  gored  by  a  bull's  horns,  like  Egil,  or  slain 
by  a  land-slide,  like  tlie  agricultural  King  Onund. 
Odin  died  in  his  bed,  in  Sweden  ;  but  it  was  a  proverb 
of  iU  condition,  o  die  the  death  of  old  age.  King 
Hake  of  Sweden  cuts  and  slashes  in  battle,  as  long  as 
he  can  stand,  then  orders  his  war-ship,  loaded  with  his 
dead  men  and  their  weapons,  to  be  taken  out  to  sea, 
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the  tiller  Bhipped,  and  the  sails  spread;  being  left 
alone,  he  sets  fire  to  some  tar-wood,  and  lies  down  con- 
tented on  deck.  The  wind  blew  off  the  land,  the  ship 
flew  burning  in  clear  flame,  out  between  the  islets  into 
the  ocean,  and  there  was  the  right  end  of  King  Hake. 
The  early  Sagas  are  sanguinary  and  piratical ;  the 
later  are  of  a  noble  strain.  History  rarely  yields  us 
better  passages  than  the  conversation  between  King 
Sigurd  the  Crusader,  and  King  Eystein,  his  brother, 
on  their  respective  merits — one,  the  soldier,  and  the 
other,  a  lover  of  the  arts  of  peace. 

But  the  reader  of  the  Norman  history  must  steel 
himself  by  holding  fast  the  remote  compensations 
which  result  from  animal  vigour.  As  the  old  fossil 
world  shows  that  the  first  steps  of  reducing  the  chaos 
were  confided  to  saurians  and  other  huge  and  horrible 
animals,  so  the  foundations  of  the  new  civUity  were  to 
be  laid  by  the  most  savage  men. 

The  Normans  came  out  of  France  into  England  worse 
men  than  they  went  into  it,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
before.  They  had  lost  their  own  langua^,  and  learned 
the  Romance  or  barbarous  Latin  of  the  Gauls  ;  and  had 
acquired,  with  the  language,  all  the  vices  it  had  names 
for.  The  conquest  has  obtained  in  the  chronicles,  the 
name  of  the  "  memory  of  sorrow."  Twenty  thousand 
thieves  landed  at  Hastings.  These  founders  of  the 
House  of  Lords  were  greedy  and  ferocious  dragoons, 
buus  of  greedy  and  ferocious  pirates.  They  were  all 
alike,  they  took  every  thing  they  could  carry,  they 
burned,  harried,  violated,  tortured,  and  killed,  until 
every  thing  English  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
Such,  however,  is  the  illusion  of  antiquity  and  wealth, 
that  decent  and  dignified  men  now  existing,  boast  their 
descent  from  these  filthy  thieves,  who  showed  a  far 
juster  conviction  of  their  own  merits,  by  ass'uning  for 
their  types  the  swine,  goat,  jackal,  leopard,  wolf,  and 
snake,  which  they  severally  resembled. 

England  yielded  to  the  Danes  and  Northmen  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  was  the  receptacle 
into  which  all  the  mettle  of  that  strenuous  population 
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which  bears  murh  fruit  «.k!/    '-""■"■"eSj   like  a   tree 

race  migrated,  uniLT^JL!  -a  ^J  P""'"'"  "^  ^e 
"  When  Kini  Harold  r^^fL"'^'  '^'"^  ^^^^  »id. 
England,  the  chMlnm^'^'^v''  '"*"'  westward  to 

on  a  splinter  of  adamant.     The  English 
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uncultured  are  a  brutal  nation.     The  crimes  recorded 
in  their  calendara  leave  notliinff  to  bo  desired  in  the 
way  of  cold  mali^ity.     Dear  to  the  EnRlish  heart  ia 
a  fair  stand-up  fight.     The  brutality  of  the  manners 
in  the  lower  class  apjiears  in  the  boxinjt,  bear-baitinir, 
cock-fighting,  love  of  executions,  and  in  the  readings 
for  a  set-to  in  the  streets,  delightful  to  the  English  of 
all  classes.     ITie  costermongers  of  London  streeta  hold 
cowardice  in  loathing  :— "  we  must  work  oiir  fi.sts  well: 
we  are  all  handy  witli  our  fists."    The  public  schooU 
are  charged  with  being  bear-gardens  of  brutal  strength, 
and  are  liked  by  the  people  for  that  cause.    ITie  fagging 
is  a  trait  of  the  same  quality.     Medwin,  in  the  Life  of 
hhelley,  relates,  that,  at  a  military  school,  they  rolled 
up  a  young  man  in  a  snowball,  and  left  him  so  in  his 
room,  while  the  other  cadets  went  to  church ;— and 
crippled  him  for  life.    They  have  retained  impressment, 
rieck-flogging,anny-flogging,and  school-flogging.  Such 
IS  the  ferocity  of  the  army  discipline,  that  a  soldier 
sentenced  to  flogging,  sometimes  prays  that  his  sentence 
may  be  commuted  to  death.     Flogging,  banished  from 
the  armies  of  ^Veste^n  Europe,  remains  here  by  the 
^nction  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     'JTie  right  of  the 
husband  to  sell  the  wife  has  been  retained  d    -o  to  our 
times.     The  Jews  have  been  the  favourite      -tims  of 
royal  and  popular  persecution.     Henry  111.  mortgaged 
all  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  to  his  brother,  the  Earl 
ot  Cornwall,  as  security  for  money  which  he  borrowed. 
J  he  torture  of  criminals,  and  the  rack  for  extorting 
evidence,  were  slowly  disuse^ .    Of  the  criminal  statutes, 
,    f?*™""  Romilly  said,  "  I  have  examined  the  codes 
of  aU  nations,  and  ours  is  the  worst,  and  worthy  of  the 
Anthropophagi."     In  the  last  session,  the   House  of 
Commons  was  listening  to  details  of  flogging  and  tor- 
ture practised  in  the  jails. 

As  soon  as  this  land,  thus  geographically  posted,  got  a 
hardy  people  into  it,  they  could  not  help  becnmine  the 
sailors  and  factors  of  the  globe.  From  childhood  they 
dabbled  in  water,  they  swam  like  fishes,  their  playthings 
'ifere  boats.     In  the  case  of  the  ship-money,  the  judgis 
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delivered  it  for  law  that  "  Ii<>...i.„j  u  • 

JMritime:"  «,d  Fuller  add*  ™?ii  ^  accounted 
l«nd-lockedcountie.dririn^th'.„..-^  ^T'  •'^°  »' 
dexterity."  A.  «X  „T*  ""*  ""iL^*?  '"th  •  maritime 
explanation  omT^L^  of  pTPTli'  "•  '•"»'ked  in 
tnrfe  to  all  counta^     "^^'^^d,  that  its  merchant. 

of  I^VXndu'An*^'  P^heJ  '"^'"^•  '^^  ^« 
and  under^zed  E  thVm     T"    '^*'° '°°'"^«''t 

Engliah  taken  at  random  oif^fth-.  T^^  *  ?"'"J"<J 
a  fcurth  more  ttan  »  m«l  a  ®  ^■'■^'' '^'"^'1  "eigh 
told,  the  skeleton  "no^W?  AmencanB.  Yet,  I  Sn 
and  handsome:  at  l^tlhfi;».  P'^y^T round, ruddy, 
and  there  i«  T  lende^v  te  .t  ?  "  ''J""  "  """  '■»™e<' 
I  remarked  the  stouCj*?' """^  ^^'^^^J  f««"««- 
Liverpool-  oorter  rf™^    '         '?''  ""*    'nding  at 

coatume  aid  mS« 'to'^J^t  "*SM^^'  "H^ 
arrived  at  the  nU  ™.„  •      I!         ^"^    American    haa 

among  u'nV^aSlrarSa''"^^!^^^^^ 
the  chimney-tiles  of  his  n  J^^r?  •    *  P'^t^'es  on 

people.  Here  they  aw  fn^hJ^  7*";^  Pi'*""*  "^  t^ese 
air,  which  so  took%m  •^''"*"^'  costumes  and 

and\het^''en  We  tht  dr  ^  '}"'  ^''^^  ^^  «'-'^r. 
figure,  of  Xwi„rshai  w  °»^*^'''  *5"'  ^"'"'«' 
persons.  The  F^nch^.'itttZi' '^^ '''•''''««' 
tave  two  left  hands.  L  L  afl  ^"^'''h, '^°men 
a     handsome    race        T),»    i  ^'"*'   ''"-'    are 

crusaders  lying^^  w^?"?^    monau.ents    of 

at  London,  and  h^a  f^ri.'V'"' ^""^P'^  C'"'™'' 
Cathedrals   which  i^  A    "^"rcester  and  in  Salisbury 

the  sS>e  t™t  the  K«..?>^"^ -""^  ^'^"  "''''  ""  ^^ 
England  ;^^  by  b^^^^n/f  i  ^^^  °'^l"""'  '«"'  '"^ 
expression  ble^n^S^atu™  vT'  "'""l''*''  ™ 
ment,  and,  mainly  lv*^t™"^''f^°'""'""d  refine- 

of  manhood,  irtfchiadlihfP-  ^"'i*'' '°  «•«  &«> 
London.  '^''^^  *«°  '"  ^e  streeto  of 
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Both  branches  of  the  Scandinavian  race  are  dis- 
tinguiihed  for  beauty.  The  anecdote  of  the  handsome 
captives  which  Saint  Gregory  found  at  Rome,  a.d. 
600,  is  matched  by  the  testimony  of  the  Norman 
chroniclers,  five  centuries  later,  who  wondered  at  the 
beauty  and  long  flowing  hair  of  the  young  English 
captives.  Meantime  the  Heimskringla  has  frequent 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  personal  beauty  of  its  heroes. 
When  ft  is  considered  what  humanity,  what  resources 
of  mental  and  moral  power,  ths  traits  of  the  blonde 
race  betoken— its  accession  to  empire  marks  a  new  and 
finer  epoch,  wherein  the  old  mineral  force  shall  be 
subjugated  at  last  by  humanity,  and  shall  plough  in  its 
furrow  henceforward.  It  is  not  a  final  race,  once  a 
crab  always  crab,  but  a  race  with  a  future. 

On  the  English  face  are  combined  decision  and  nerve, 
with  the  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  open  and  florid 
aspect.  Hence  the  love  of  truth,  hence  the  sensibility, 
the  fine  perception,  and  poetic  construction.  The  feir 
Saxon  man,  with  open  front,  and  honest  meaning, 
domestic,  aflWtionate,  is  not  the  wood  out  of  which 
cannibal,  or  inquisitor,  or  assassin  is  made,  but  he  is 
moulded  for  law,  lawful  trade,  civility,  marriage,  the 
nurture  of  children,  for  colleges,  churches,  charities 
and  colonies. 

They  are  rather  manly  than  warlike.  When  the  war 
is  over,  the  mask  falls  from  the  affectionate  and  domestic 
tastes,  which  make  them  women  in  kindness.  This 
union  of  qualities  is  fabled  in  their  national  legend  of 
Beauty  and  the  Beait,  or,  long  before,  in  the  Greek 
legend  of  Hermaphrodite.  ITie  two  sexes  are  co-present 
in  the  English  mind.  I  apply  to  Britannia,  queen  of 
seas  and  colonies,  the  words  in  which  her  latest  novelist 
portrays  his  heroine :  "  she  is  as  mild  as  she  is  game,  and 
as  game  as  she  is  mild."  The  English  delight  in  the 
antagonism  which  combines  in  one  person  the  extremes 
of  courage  and  tenderness.  Nelson,  dying  at  Trafalgar, 
sends  his  love  to  Lord  Collingwood,  and,  like  an 
innocent  schoolboy  that  goes  to  bed,  says,  "  Kiss  me, 
Hardy,"  and  turns  to  sleep.    Lord  Collingwood  his 
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sensible  to  fer    wS'h„     '"'  "^^cJared  Wmself  very 

^iderations  of  ho^o^^and  pub K'tv"*^,'"^''.''^  '"'^ 
the  Duke  of  Buckinirb7nf^  ^'  ^Clarendon  says, 

that  some  court"er8  fttZ  7^.^  """'^^  »°<1  ^""e 
until  thevfounHthlfK-^™!^'*''  *"  ?"'  ^^onts  on  him 

a  n,a«k7orX' tVt'Sf/er^''T°'«=^-«-"y 
Kdward  Parrv  said  tb»  ^K     J  ^'^Ti°**'°°-     ^nd  Sii 

Shoreditch    Spw.n   n-  i  .   *''''   oster-mongers    of 

how  to  wake  up  '"'''  "'"*  SpitaWelds,  thefw 

mife„''d";*,A;;'*^"Xo'u'^'  ""•*  '-^  -«"  -'» 

and  still  handsom^'  A  cW  =t"^°  "'*  1"'"^  ""  '»«««. 
Plexion,  and  Jieeth   a^  f     °^  «  Peach-bloom  com- 

^Theyus^aplea^an^nuTrit^usdrt"^''''  "'"?''• 
cannot  subsist  on  water-cre^es  nif  ^.^  »P«>?«vc 
bread,  and  malt  linuora  »«  f  •  ,'  '""*'^^>  '"heat- 
class  labourers  T<Sd  frJ-  *'^  T''"^ ''"'  S'st- 
Mtional  pride  amonTthe'^lZ"  *  "^'^^ P"'"*  of 
catures,  they  represent  th«f/'  "V"  '  '"  ^''^  "»"- 
starved  bodv       ft  ?.  °:   •   ®   frenchman  as  a  poor, 

"tEey  make  fromtrlev  or  w^'''"^^^*^«,   Ge™an8: 
into  sUe  reaemWance'^  ^n^'^'l^rd'cLTT^^ 
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tremes  of  poverty  and  ascetic  penance,  it  would  seem, 
never  reach  cold  water  in  England.  Wood,  the 
antiquary,  m  describing  the  poverty  and  maceration  of 
Father  Lacey,  an  English /esuit,  does  not  deny  him 
beer.  He  says,  "  his  T)ed  was  under  a  thatching,  and 
the  way  to  it  up  a  ladder ;  his  fare  was  coarse :  his 
dnnk,  of  a  penny  a  gawn,  or  gallon." 

They   have   more  constitutional   energy  than    anv 
other  people.     They  think,  with  Henri  Ouatre,  that 
manly  exercises  are  the  foundation  of  that  elevation  of 
mmd  which  gives  one  nature  ascendancy  over  another  • 
or,  with  the  Arabs,  that  the  days  spent  in  the  chas^ 
are  not  counted  m  the  length  of  life.     They  box,  run, 
shoot,  nde,  row,  and  sail  from  pole  to  pole.     They  eat 
and  dnnk   and  live  jolly  in  the  open  air,  putting  a  bar 
of  solid  sleep  between  day  and  day.     They  wdk  and 
ride  as  fest  as  they  can,  their  head  bent  forward,  as  if 
urged  on  some  pressing  affair.     The  French  say,  that 
bnglishmen  m  the  street  always  walk  straight  before 
them   like  mad   dogs.      Men  and  women  walk   with 
infatuation.     As  soon  as  he  can  handle  a  gun,  huntinjr 
IS  the  fine  art  of  every  Englishman  of  condition.    They 
are  the  most  voracious  people  of  prey  that  ever  existed. 
t^very  season  turns  out  the  aristocracy  into  the  country, 
to  shoot   and    fish.      The  more  vigorous  run  out  of 
the  island  to  Europe,  to  America,  to  Asia,  to  Africa, 
and  Australia,  to  hunt  with  fury  by  gun,  by  trap,  by 
harpoon,  by  lasso,  with  dog,  with  horse,  with  eleph^t, 
or  with  dromedary,  all  the  game   that  is  in  nature. 
Ihese  men  have  written  the  game-books  of  all  countries, 
as    Hawker,     Scrope,    Murray,    Herbert,    Maxwell, 
tummmg,   and  a  host  of   travellers.     The  people  at 
home  are  addicted  to  boxing,  running,  leaping,  and 
rowing  matches.  *^    * 

I  suppose  the  dogs  and  horses  must  be  thanked  for 
tne  fact  that  the  men  have  muscles  almost  as  tough 
».nd  supple  08  their  own.  If  in  every  efficient  mvx, 
there  is  first  a  fine  animal,  in  the  English  fece  it  is  of 
the  best  breed,  a  wealthy,  juicy,  broad-chested  creature, 
steeped  in  ale  and  good  cheer,  and  a  little  overloaded 
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by  his  flesh.  Me:.of  animal  nature  rely,  like  animals, 
on  their  instincts.  The  Englishman  associates  well  with 
dogs  and  horses.  His  attachment  to  the  horse  arises 
from  the  courage  and  address  required  to  manage  it. 
The  horse  finds  out  who  is  afraid  of  it,  and  does  not 
disguise  its  opinion.  Their  young  boiling  clerks  and 
lusty  collegians  like  the  company  of  horses  better  than 
the  company  of  professors.  I  suppose,  the  horses  are 
better  company  for  them.  The  horse  has  more  uses 
than  Buffon  noted.  If  you  go  into  the  straets,  every 
driver  in  bus  or  dray  is  a  bully,  and,  if  I  wanted  a 
good  troop  of  soldiers,  I  should  recruit  among  the 
stablns.  Add  a  certain  degree  of  refinement  to  the 
vivacity  of  these  riders,  and  you  obtain  the  precise 
quality  which  makes  the  men  and  women  of  polite 
society  formidable. 

They  come  honestly  by  their  horsemanship,  with 
Eengtt  and  Horta  for  their  Saxon  founders.  The  other 
branch  of  their  race  had  been  Tartar  nomads.  The 
horse  was  aU  their  wealth.  The  children  were  fed  on 
mares'  milk.  The  pastures  of  Tartary  were  still  re- 
membered by  the  tenacious  practice  of  the  Norsemen 
to  eat  horseflesh  at  religious  feasts.  In  the  Danish 
invasions,  the  marauders  seized  upon  horses  where 
they  lauded,  ard  were  at  once  converted  into  a  body 
of  expert  cavalry. 

At  one  time,  this  skill  seems  to  have  declined.  Two 
centuries  ago,  the  English  horse  never  performed  any 
eminent  service  beyond  the  seas ;  and  the  reason 
assigned  was,  that  the  genius  of  the  English  hath 
always  more  inclined  them  to  foot-service,  as  pure  and 
proper  manhood,  without  any  mixture ;  whilst,  in  a 
victory  on  horseback,  the  credit  ought  to  be  divided 
betwixt  the  man  and  his  horse.  But  in  two  hundred 
years,  a  change  has  taken  place.  Now,  they  boast 
that  they  understand  horses  better  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world,  and  that  their  horses  are  become 
their  second  selves. 

"William  the  Conqueror  bemg,"  says  Camden, 
"  better  affected  to  beasts  than  to  men,  imposed  heavy 
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fines  and  punishments  on  those  that  shonid  meddle 
with  his  game."  The  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  "  he 
loved  the  tall  doer  as  if  he  were  their  &ther."  And 
rich  Englishmen  have  followed  his  example,  according 
to  their  ability,  ever  since,  in  encroaching  on  the 
tillage  and  commons  with  their  game-preserves.  It  is 
a  proverb  in  England,  that  it  is  safer  to  shoot  a  man 
than  a  hare. .  Ine  severity  of  the  game-laws  certainly 
indicates  an  extravagant  sympathy  of  the  nation  with 
horses  and  hunters.  The  gentlemen  are  always  on 
horseback,  and  have  brought  horses  to  an  ideal  perfec- 
tion— the  English  racer  is  a  &ctitious  breed.  A  score 
or  two  of  mounted  gentlemen  mav  frequently  be  seen 
running  like  centaurs  down  a  hill  nearly  as  steep  as 
the  roof  of  a  house.  Every  inn-room  is  lined  with 
pictures  of  races ;  telegraphs  communicate,  every 
hour,  tidings  of  tibe  heats  fiom  Newmarket  and  Ascot  : 
and  the  House  of  Commons  adjourns  over  the  '  Derby 
Day.' 


H 


v.— ABILITY 

The  Saxon  and  the  Northman  are  both  Scandinavians. 
History  does  not  allow  us  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  applica- 
tion of  these  names  with  any  accuracy  ;  but  from  the 
residence  of  a  portion  of  these  people  in  France,  and 
from  some  effect  of  that  powerful  soil  on  their  blood 
and  manners,  the  Norman  has  come  popularly  to  re- 

S resent  in  England  the  aristocratic — and  the  Saxon  the 
emocratic  principle.  And  though,  I  doubt  not,  the 
nobles  are  of  both  tribes,  and  the  workers  of  both,  yet 
we  are  forced  to  use  ttie  names  a  little  mythically,  one  to 
represent  the  worker,  and  the  other  the  enjoyer. 

The  island  was  a  prize  for  the  best  race.  Each  of 
the  dominant  races  tried  its  fortune  in  torn.  The 
Phcenician,  the  Celt,  and  the  Goth,  had  already  got  in. 
The  Roman  came,  but  in  the  very  day  when  his  rortune 
culminated.  He  looked  in  the  eyes  of  a  new  people 
that  was  to  supplant  his  own.     He  disembarked  bis 
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J^   '    11       '  J  '?*^*  '  handsome  complement  of  roads 
and   walls,  and   denarted      Rut   tK»  r  «='"eui  or  roaas 

settled  in  the  land^Cwed   tilled   fi«h^°°  /TTi^ 

l^n^:,"? ^°°  1"^^  --*  ^?^m  aLTl'o'n^ry\°ai 
rcZfli",r''%*^''  Victor  speak  the  lan^  »d 
accept  the  law  and  usage  of  the  victim  •  forwH  nl 
I^rons  to  dictate  Saxon^rms  to  Noim^n  k  nT  and 
step  by  step,  got  all  the  essential  securities^f  driJ 
liberhr  invented  and  confirmed.  The  wnius  of  "h^  ^ 
and  tje  genius  of  the  place  contpfr^  ^  tMs  eff^ 
rhe  island  is  lucrative  to  free  lafiour,  but  not  trarth 

r^'°?  °°  "*«'  t«™«-  '"•«  race  was  so  Tn^ 
lectual,  that  a  feudal  or  military  tenure  c"uld  noi  W 
longer  than  the  war.  The  power  of  X  S,vl  n  ^ 
-^^'^.--^Wy, beaten  in  th'eTIrf th'afthrn-^^"*^^ 
Mglish  and  viUem  were  synonymous,  yet  so  Sous 
as  to  extort  charters  from  the  Kinjrs  sb)od  on  t  Wf? 

out  of  his  r^'ii'"**  ^''S^r''  ^  <*"''  -drives  t^e  S 
out  ot  his  castle      A  nobility  of  soldiers  cannot  W 

signifies  a  pedigree  of  a  hundred  l&s  akinst  , 
cotton-spinner  with  Pteam  in  his  mill  •  „;  ^^^9^^  » 
compan/of  broad-sho^ere^"Cer^„'i',  meih'Srfor 

atTtarTn^^^t^'-^^^--^«vingr-^- 

tl.  Jl'.T  ^"°°?  »™  tiie  hands  of  mankind.  They  have 
the  taste  for  toil,  a  distaste  for  pleasure  or  reiK.%  wd 
the  telescopic  appreciation  of  distant  gain.     ?W?r« 

wJ.i.rtf'"';"*''^™-"'"'  ''J'  '«°t  of  mental  facultT 
wh^h  has  Its  own  conditions,     lie  Saxon  works  aS 

i'nd^'.^'''''^^/"''  ^J^^^'  »°d  f  «et  him  It  work 
•nd  to  begm  to  draw  his  monstrous  values  out  of  bl^n 
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Britian,  aU  dishonour,  fret,  and  barrier  must  be 
removed  and  then  his  energies  begin  to  play. 
I  T,SL.  t°  i°";'"'u,/*'"='*"^  ''™^elf  surrounded  by 
JnH^?  ^""*  of  goblin  men,  with  vast  power  of  worfc 
and  skdful  production-divine  stevedorl^,  carpenters, 
reapers,  smiths  and  masons,  swift  to  rewarT  every 
kindness  done  them,  with  gifts  of  gold  and  silver  [^ 
ail  English  history,  this  dream  comes  to  pass.  Certain 
IroUs  or  working  brains,  under  the  names  of  Alfred, 
Itede,  C«ton,  Bracton,  Camden,  Drake,  Selden,  Dug- 
dale,  Newton,  Gibbon,  Brindley,  Watt,  WedArood 

tj^Jrf""  r"-°'°"°  V  BritJi,  and  turT^e^^^ft 
ot  their  face  to  power  and  renown. 

nn  tM  *  "^1  u  «f°^'.8?  »  *^^  place.  Nobody  landed 
on  ftis  speU-bound  island  with  impunity.    The  en- 

^„°.^^*!i  "^  •""!"  ^'-'^^^^  "°<>  """^h  'leather, 
transformed  every  adventurer  into  a  labourer.  Kach 
vaj^bond  that  arrived  bent  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  gain 

lfS"°i^^  "T  *^  **""«  ^O""  '••'"•  The  strong  lur- 
nved,  the  -veaker  went  to  the  ground.  Even  the 
pleasure-hunters  and  sots  of  England  are  of  a  tougher 
texture.  A  hard  temperament  had  been  formed  by 
^on  and  Saxon-Dane;  and  such  of  these  French  or 
Normans  as  could  reach  it,  were  naturalized  in  every 


All  Uie  admirable  expedients  or  means  hit  upon  in 

^fc  '  V^  ^  '°°^?^  "*'"  ^"'^•'8  or  irresistible 
oflshooto  of  the  expanding  mind  of  the  race.  A  man 
of  that  brain  thinks  and  acts  thus  ;  and  his  neighbour, 
being  afflicted  with  the  same  kind  of  brain,  though  he 
IS  rich,  and  called  a  Baron,  or  a  Duke,  thinks  the  same 
thing  and  IS  ready  to  aUow  the  justice  of  the  thought 
and  act  m  his  retainer  or  tenant,  though  sorely  agaiist 
his  baronial  or  ducal  will.  ^ 

The  island  was  renowned  in  antiquity  for  its  breed  of 
mastiffs,  so  fierce,  that  when  their  teeth  were  set,  you 
must  cut  their  heads  off  to  part  them.     The  man  was 

im^"  ^^;  [^*u  P*?'"'*'  ^""^  *•»**  nervous  bilious 
temperament,  which  is  known  by  medical  men  to  resist 
every  means  employed  to  make  its  possessor  subservient 
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to  tHe  will  of  othen.  The  English  game  is  main  force 
to  main  force,  the  planting  of  foot  to  foot,  &ir  play  and 
open  field— a  roug:h  tug  without  trick  or  dodging,  till  one 
or  both  come  to  pieces.  King  Ethelwald  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  his  race,  when  he  planted  himself  at  W^imbome, 
and  said, '  h«  would  do  one  of  two  things,  or  there  live, 
or  there  lie.'  They  hate  craft  and  subtlety.  They 
neither  poison,  nor  wayhty,  nor  assassinate ;  and,  when 
thev  have  pounded  each  other  to  a  poultice,  they  will 
shake  hands  and  be  friends  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives. 

You  shall  trace  these  Glothie  touches  at  school,  at 
country  fiurs,  at  the  hustings,  and  in  Parliament, 
No  ai^fice,  no  breach  of  truth  and  plain  dealing— 
not  so  much  as  secret  ballot,  is  suffered  in  the  island. 
In  Parliament,  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition  is  to  resist 
every  step  of  the  Government,  by  a  pitiless  attack :  and 
in  a  bargain,  no  prospect  of  advantage  is  so  dear  to  the 
merrhant,  as  the  thought  of  being  tricked  is  mortifying. 

Sir  Kenelm  Oigby,  a  courtier  of  Charles  and  James, 
who  won  the  sea-fight  of  Scanderoon,  was  a  model 
Englishman  in  his  day.  "  His  person  was  handsome 
and  gigantic,  he  had  so  graceful  elocution  and  noble 
address,  that,  had  he  been  dropt  out  of  the  clouds  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  he  would  have  made  himself  re- 
spected :  he  was  skilled  in  six  tongues,  and  master  of 
arta  and  arms."*  Sir  Kenelm  wrote  a  book,  "Of 
Bodies  and  of  Souls,"  in  which  he  propounds,  that 
"  syllogisms  do  breed  or  rather  are  all  the  variety  of 
man's  life.  They  are  the  steps  by  which  we  walk 
in  all  our  businesses.  Man,  as  he  is  man,  doth  nothing 
else  but  weave  such  chains.  Whatsoever  he  doth, 
swerving  from  this  work,  be  doth  as  deficient  from  the 
nature  of  man :  and,  if  he  do  aught  beyond  this,  by 
breaking  out  into  divers  sorts  of  exterior  actions,  he 
findeth,  nevertheless,  in  this  linked  sequel  of  simple 
discourses,  the  art,  the  cause,  the  rule,  the  bounds, 
and  the  model  of  it."  t 

There  spoke  the  genius    of  the    English   people. 
•  Antony  Wood.  f  M»n'»  Soulo,  p.  29. 
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There  is  a  necessity  on  them  to  be  logical.  They 
would  hardly  greet  the  ^ro<xl  that  did  not  logically 
&11 — as  if  it  excluded  their  own  merit,  or  shook  their 
understandings  They  ^e  jealous  of  minds  that  have 
much  facility  of  association,  from  an  instinctive  fear 
that  the  seeing  many  relations  to  their  thought  might 
impair  this  serial  continuity  and  lucrative  concentra- 
tion. They  are  impatient  of  genius,  or  of  minds 
addicted  to  contemplation,  and  cannot  conceal  their 
contempt  for  sallies  of  thought,  however  lawful,  whose 
steps  they  cannot  count  by  Uieir  wonted  rule.  Neither 
do  they  reckon  better  a  syllogism  that  ends  in  syllogism. 
For  they  have  a  supreme  eye  to  &cts,  and  theirs  is  a 
logic  that  brings  salt  to  soup,  hammer  to  nail,  oar  to 
boat,  the  logic  of  cooks,  carpenters,  and  chemists, 
following  the  sequence  of  nature,  and  one  on  which 
words  make  no  impression.  Their  mind  is  not  duszled 
by  its  own  means,  but  locked  and  bolted  to  results. 
Iliey  love  men,  who,  like  Samuel  Johnson,  a  doctor 
in  the  schools,  would  jump  out  of  hia  syllogism  the 
instant  his  major  proposition  was  in  danger,  to  save 
that,  at  all  hazards.  Their  practical  vision  is  spacious, 
and  they  can  hold  many  threads  without  entangling 
them.  All  the  steps  they  orderly  take ;  but  wiS 
the  high  logic  of  never  confounding  the  minor  and 
major  proposition ;  keeping  their  eye  on  their  aim, 
in  all  the  complicity  ana  delay  incident  to  the  several 
series  of  means  they  employ.  There  is  room  in  their 
minds  for  this  and  that — a  science  of  degrees.  In 
the  courts,  the  independence  of  the  judges  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  suitors  are  equally  excellent.  In  Parlia- 
ment, they  have  hit  on  that  capital  invention  of 
friiedom,  a  constitutional  opposition.  And  when 
courts  and  parliament  are  both  deaf,  the  plaintiff  is 
not  silenced.  Calm,  patient,  his  weapon  of  defence 
from  year  to  year  is  the  obstinate  reproduction  of 
the  grievance,  with  calculations  and  estimates.  But, 
meantime,  he  is  drawing  numbers  and  money  to  his 
opinion,  resolved  that  if  all  remedy  fails,  right  of 
revolution  is  at  the  bottom  of  hia  charter-box.    lliey 
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we  bound  to  see  their  measure  carried,  and  stick  to 
It  through  ages  of  defeat.  , 

Into  this  English  logic,  however,  an   infusion  of 
justice  enters,  not  so  apparent  in  other  races— a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  two  sides,  and  the  resolution  to 
see  fair  play.     There  is  on  every  question,  an  appeal 
from  the  assertion  of  the  parties,  to  the  proof  of  what 
IS  asserted     They  are  impious  in  their  scepticism  of 
a  theory,  bnt  kiss  the  dust  before  a  fact      Is  it  a 
machine,  is  it  a  charter,  is  it  a  boxer  in  the  rirnr 
IS  It  a  candidate  on  the  hustings-the  universe  of 
Jinghshmen  will  suspend  their  judgment,  until  the 
tml  can  be  had.    Thev  are  not  to  be  led  by  a  phrase 
they  want  a  working  plan,  a  working  machine,  a  work- 
ing constitution,  and  will  sit  out  the  trial,  and  abide 
by  the  issue,  and  reject  all  preconceived  theories.     In 
politics    they  put    blunt  quest---,  which    must   be 
answered  ;  who  is  to  pay  the  taxes.'  what  will  you  do 
'°L*™"*-  ''°at  for  com?  what  for  the  spinner i^ 

This  singular  feirness  and  its  results  strike  the 
French  with  surprise.  Philip  de  Comminus  says, 
Wow,  m  my  opinion,  among  aU  the  sovereignties 
1  know  m  the  world,  that  in  which  the  public  good 
IS  bMt  attended  to,  and  the  least  violence  exercised 
on  the  people,  is  that  of  England."  Life  is  safe 
and  pereonal  rights;  and  what  is  freedom,  without 
security?  whist,  in  France,  'fraternity,'  'equality' 
and  'indivisible  unity,'  are  names  for  assassination. 
Montesauieu  said,  «  England  is  the  freest  country  in 
the  world.  If  a  man  in  England  had  as  many  enemies 
as  hairs  on  his  head,  no  harm  would  happen  to  him." 

rheir  self-respect,  their  feith  in  causation,  and  their 
realistic  logic  or  coupling  of  means  to  ends,  have  given 
them  the  leadership  of  tiie  modem  world.  Montesquieu 
said,  ^o  people  have  true  common  sense  but  those 
who  are  born  m  England."  This  common  sense  is  a 
perception  of  aU  the  conditions  of  our  earthly  exist- 
ence, of  laws  that  can  be  stated,  and  of  laws  that  can- 
not be  stated,  or  that  are  learned  only  by  practice,  in 
which  allowance  for  friction  is  made.    They  are  impious 
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to  their  scepticism  of  theory,  and  in  hig'a  departments 
they  are  cramped  and  sterile.  But  the  unconditional 
surrender  to  facU,  and  the  choice  of  means  to  reach 
their  ends,  are  as  admirable  as  with  ants  and  bees. 

The  bias  of  the  nation  is  a  passion  for  utility.     They 
love  tiie  lever,  the  screw,  and  pulley,  the  Flandere 
draught-horse,  the   waterfall,  wind-mills,  tide-mills; 
the  sea  and  the  wind  to  bear  their  freight  ships.     More 
than  the  diamond    Koh-i-noor,  which  glitters  among 
their  crowTi  jewels,  they  prize  that  dull  pebble  which 
IS  wiser  than  a  man,  whose  poles  turn  themselves  to 
the  poles  of  the  world,  and  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  world.     Now,  their  toys   are   steam   and 
galvanism.    They  are  heavy  at  the  fine  arts,  but  adroit 
at  the  coarse  ;  not  good  in  jewelry  or  mosaics,  but  the 
best  iron-masters,  colliers,  wool-combers,  and  tanners, 
in  Europe.      They  apply  themselves  to  agriculture,  to 
draining,  to  resisting    encroachments  of  sea,  wind, 
traveUmg  sands,  cold  and  wet  subsoil ;  to  fishery,  to 
manu&cture  of  indispensable  staples— salts,  plumbago, 
leather,  wool,  glass,  pottery,  and  brick— to  bees  and 
sUltworms  ;— and   by   their  steady  combinations   they 
succeed.     A  manufacturer  sits  down  to  dinner  in  a  suit 
of  clothes  which  was  wool  on  a  sheep's  back  at  sunrise. 
You  dine  with  a  gentleman  on  venison,  pheasant,  quail, 
pigeons,  poultry,  mushrooms,  and  pine-apples,  all  the 
growth  of  his  estate.      They  are   neat    husbands   for 
ordering   all    their    tools  pertaining   to    house    and 
field.    All  are  well  kept.    There  is  no  want  and  no 
wast«.     They  study  use  and  fitness  in  their  building, 
m  the  order  of  their  dwellings,  and  in  their  dress. 
IJe  Frenchman  invented  the  ruffle,  the  Englishman 
added  the  shirt.      The  Englishman  wears  a  sensible 
coat  buttoned  to  the  chin,  of  rough  but  solid  and  last- 
ing texture.      If  he  is  a  lord,  he  dresses  a  little  worse 
than  a  commoner.     They  have  diffused  the  taste  for 
plain    substantial    hats,    shoes,    and    coaU,    through 
Europe.     They  think  him  the  besUdressed  man,  whose 
dress  is  so  fit  for  his  use  that  you  cannot  notice  or 
remember  to  describe  it. 
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They jecure  tte  ewentiaLi  in  their  diet,  in  their 
arto,  and    manufactures.      Every    article    of   cuSeVv 

woS»  'Tht'"'/^"*'"  »^  W  exprienctS 
workmen.    They  put  the  expense  in  die  rwht  olace 

M,m  their sea^teamers.inthesolidityo/theSachinm 

ment  of  tW,*!''  ?  '^?  ^"^  IT"'  "dmirabl^eS 
ment  of  their  Arctic  ships  carries  London  to  the  SolT 
The-  build  roads,  aqueducts,  warm  and  ventUate  hoS«^" 

^hif  "''  ^T  '"P'r*^  their  directness  and  pnS 
habit  on  modem  civilization.  pracucai 

hJ^ir*^^'  ^\  Englishmin   believes   that   nobodv 

makes  the  mercantile  power  ofEnirland  ' 

^t\lr"'-  **  Englishman  looks  to  his  means.  He  is 
of  the  opmion  of  Civilis,  his  German  ancestor  whom 

uSn*^'  Pf-'dence'always  favTurk  the  h^v^ 
tt^wZht  oVS  ^'^'^'^  '"T"  P™PO"°ds  that  if 
^tTfTe  tst  .  yrrS  '"  "°?°  ''  ^«"*~  than 
fore  WbIW^  JJ^  '&  "^u*  '*"*'^  "  destroyed.  There- 
fort)  WeUingtoE  .  when  he  came  to  the  army  in  SoahT 

t^n    ""S:  ""f"  r'J^""^'  fi™t  '^th  accoutremente'l^d' 

Ae  H^,'J^f?  "^  '^"?°°-  ^'•d  Palmerston  told 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  more  care  is  taken  of  the 
t^t  '"d  comfort  of  English  troops  than  of  any  other 
troops  in  the  world  ;  and  that,  hence  the  Eng^sh  «S 
fhl  fZ"  fV  '?*°  *''«  ""'^'  »°  the  day  of  Sn  ^ 
^ttl^  "^  ^^f'V  *'"'°  ""y  other  army.  Sre'Z 
.™^^^""'°i°^^^^  Danish  forts  in  the  Baltic,  K^ 
spent  day  after  day,  himself  in  the  bwu  on  the 
exhausting  service  of  sounding  the  chi^d'  "cie^k 
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of  Eldin'g  celebrated  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  lin« 
of  «»-batUe.  and  Nelsons  feat  of  rfouA/CorftatioS 
his  .hips  one  on  the  outer  bow,  and  another  on  thf 
outer  quarter  of  each  of  the  enemVs.  were  only  transla! 

tion.     Lord  Collin^ood  was  accustomed  to  toll  his 

sides  m  evemmutes,  no  vessel  could  resist  them  -3 

^r„tL"ShSir'=""  ^"^  •=--  *»  '•» "  -  th*"^' 
rein-c^nnir-iTi.^^^^^^         t^ 

pond^us  and  difficult  tactics,  but  delight  to  brin^ 
^afeir  hand  to  hand  where  the  victor! lies  with  ttf 
l^^  \'^'"^''  ""^  endurance  of  die  individ^I 
ta  m^tt  ■■  ^'"'^  "^u^P*  """y  improvement  nri^ 
IS  ?^?i^  V""  'weapons,  but  they  funJamentaUy  beliefe 
that  the  best  stratagem  in  naval  war,  is  to  laryo^ 
ship  close  alongside  of  the  enemy's  ship,  and^bnn^ 
all  your  guns  to  bear  on  him,  until  vou  or  he  on  t«  thf 

^tZ-  ™?  i*  "^^  "'•^  f'^Won,  wC  never^o^  out 
of  fediion,  neither  in  nor  out  of  England.         * 

It  IS  not  usually  a  point  of  honour,  nor  a  relimou. 
sentunent,  and  never  any  whim  that  theV  will  shed  K 
blood  for ;  but  usually  propertv,  and  ^righ  mZ^uZ 
by  property,  that  bree/s  revolution.  Tliev  hl^Te  m 
In^an  taste  for  a  tomahawk  dance,  no  FrenTh  ^  for 
a  badge  or  a  proclamation.  The  Englishman  iHL^ 
ably  minding  his  busmess,  and  earning  his  day's  ^ 
But  ,f  you  offer  to  lay  hand  on  his  day's  w^re^n 

fight  to  the  Judgment.  Magna-charta,  iVry-ti^ 
^-corpu*  star-chamber,  ship-money, ''Top^' 
Plymouth-colony,  American  Revolution,  a™  aU  S 
^T  ^''"^I'^v-  yeo-na-'s  -i^ht  to  hi^  dinner, ^i^T 
t^K  '^,y>'"'^^e  th»t.  '^ouTd  not  have  ksh^Te 
^  "at»on  to  rage  and  revolt. 
WTiilst  they  are  thus  instinct  with  a  spirit  of  order 
and  of  calculation,  it  must  be  owned  they  are  ca^Me 
of  larger  views;  but  the  indulgence  is  «^^  ^ 
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them,  coita  great  criges,  or  accumulatioiig  of  menUl 
DOwer.  In  common,  the  horse  works  best  with  bUnders. 
Nothmg  18  more  in  tlie  Hue  of  English  thought,  than 
our  unvarnished  Connecticut  question,  "  Pray,  sir,  how 
do  you  get  your  living  when  you  are  at  home  ?  "  The 
questions  of  freedom,  of  taxation,  of  privilege  are 
money  questions.  Heavy  fellows,  steeped  in  beer  and 
flf  pots,  they  are  hard  of  hearing  and  dim  of  sight 
rheir  drowsy  minds  need  to  be  flagellated  by  war  and 
trade  and  politics  and  persecution.  Tliey  cannot  well 
rMd  a  principle,  except  by  the  light  of  feggots  and 
of  burning  towns. 

Tachus  says  of  the  Germans,  "powerful  only  iu 
•udden  efforts,  they  are  impatient  of  toil  and  labour  " 
TTus  highly-destined  race,  if  it  had  not  somewhere 
added  the  chamber  of  patience  to  its  brain,  would  not 
have  built  Lonlon.  I  know  not  from  which  of  the 
tnbes  and  temperaments  that  went  to  the  composition 
of  the  people  this  tenacity  was  supplied,  but  they 
clinch  every  nail  they  drive.  They  have  no  running 
for  luck,  and  no  immoderate  speed.  They  spend  largely 
on  their  fabric,  and  await  the  slow  return.  Tlieir 
leather  lies  tanning  seven  years  in  the  vat.  At  Rogers's 
mills,  in  SheflSeld,  where  I  was  shown  the  process 
of  making  a  razor  and  a  penknife,  I  was  told  there  is 
no  luck  m  makina;  good  steel;  that  they  make  no 
mistakes,  every  blade  in  the  hundred  and  in  the 
ttousand  is  good.  And  that  is  characteristic  of  all 
their  work— no  more  is  attempted  than  is  done. 

When  Thor  and  his  companions  arrive  at  Utgard, 
he  is  told  that  "  nobody  is  permitted  to  remain  here, 
unless  he  understand  some  art,  and  excel  in  it  all  other 
'°?n  ^*  ™™*  question  is  still  put  to  the  posterity 
of  Thor.  A  nation  of  labourers,  every  man  is  trained 
to  some  one  art  or  detail,  and  aims  at  perfection  in 
tiiat ;  not  content  unless  he  has  something  in  which 
he  thinks  he  surpasses  all  other  men.  He  would  rather 
not  do  anything  at  all,  than  not  do  it  well.  I  suppose 
no  people  have  such  thoroughness ;— from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  every  man  meaning  to  be  master  of  his  art. 
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"  To  show  capacity,"  a  Frenchman  described  a«  the 
end  of  a  speech  m  debate:  "no,"  nid  an  Englishman, 

but  to  set  your  shoulder  at  the  wh-  '     to  advance  fte 
business."     Sir  Samuel    Komilly  .    i  ,.        to  ,™^  in 
popular  assemblies,  confining  himbei/  .o  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  a  measure  can  be  carried  by  a  speech 
laB  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  con&d 

nL'-;*D  rj??"*'  *•"'  '•'««'  ""  hard-worked.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  "  knew  the  Blue  Books  by  heart."    H  , 

I  "l^^TT  '"?  "rl"  '^"^  "»°»"^  '°  ^^e"  heads, 
rhe  high  civil  and  legal  offices  are  not  beds  of  ease, 
but  posts  which   exact   frightful  amounts  of  mental 

(WW  ^"7  °'.f^^'»tl'»d«'".  like  Pitt,  Canning, 
CasUereMTh,  AomiUy,  are  soon  worked  to  death.  Thev 
are  eicelTent  ludges  in  EngUnd  of  a  good  worker,  and 
?v  w-n?''  n  '""'•  lik^<^l»™"don,  Sir  Philip  Warwick, 
fi«M  '^Tpi7''°*'?'  ^'""y-  '^"'ke,  Thuriow,  Mans^ 
toogood  or  too  high  for  him. 

They  have  a  wonderful  heat  in  the  pursuit  of  a  public 
aim.  Private  persons  exhibit,  in  scientific  and  anti- 
quarian researches,  the  same  pertinacity  as  the  nation 
showed  in  the  coalitions  in  which  it  yoked  Europe 
against  the  empire  of  Bonaparte,  one  after  the  othw 
defeated,  and  slJll  renewed,  until  the  sixth  hurled  him 
from  his  seat. 

Sir  John  Herschol,  in  completion  of  the  work  of  his 
tather,  who  bad  made  the  catalogue  of  the  stars  of  the 
norftem  henusphere,  expatriated  himself  for  years  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  finished  his  inventor/  of  the 
southern  heaven,  came  home,  and  redacted  it  in  eight 
yeara  more  ;--a  work  whose  value  does  not  begin  until 
thirty  years  have  elapsed,  and  thenceforward  a  record 
to  aU  ages  of  the  highest  import.  ITie  Admiralty  sent 
out  tiie  Arctic  expeditions  year  after  year,  in  search  of 

%J  1^"^^'2'  "^^''  °*  ^^^'  '^«y  !'»*'«  threaded 

A  T'^j  though  polar  pack  and  Behring's  Straits 
Md  solved  the  geographical  problem.  Loil  Elgin,  at 
Athens,  saw  tbe  imminent  ruin  of  the  Greek  remains. 
set  up  his  scaffoldings,  in  spite  of  epigrams,  and,  after 
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five  years'  labour  to  collect  them,  got  his  marbles  on 
shipboard.  The  ship  struck  a  rock,  and  went  to  the 
bottom.  He  had  them  all  fished  up,  by  divers,  at  a 
vast  expense,  and  brought  to  London ;  not  knowing 
that  Haydon,  Kusell,  and  Canova,  and  all  good  heads 
in  all  the  world,  were  to  be  his  appUuders.  In  the 
same  spirit,  were  the  excavation  and  research  by  Sir 
Charles  Fellowes,  for  the  Xanthian  monument ;  and 
of  Lajrard,  for  his  Nineveh  sculptures. 

The  nation  sits  in  the  immense  city  they  have  builded, 
a  London  extended  into  every  man's  mind,  though  he 
"^o  >^Van  Diemen's  Land  oi  Capetown.  Faithful 
performance  of  what  is  undertaken  to  be  performed, 
they  honour  in  themselves,  and  exact  in  others,  as 
cerbficate  of  equality  with  themselves.  The  modem 
world  is  theirs.  They  have  made  and  make  it  day  by 
day.  The  commercial  relations  of  the  world  are  so 
intimately  drawn  to  London,  that  every  dollar  on  earth 
contributes  to  the  strength  of  the  English  government. 
And  if  all  the  wealth  in  the  planet  should  perish  bv 
war  or  deluge,  they  know  themselves  competent  to 
re^ace  it. 

They  have  approved  their  Saxon  blood,  by  their  sea- 
going qualities ;  their  descent  from  Odin's  smiths,  by 
tteir  hereditary  skiU  in  working  in  iron  ;  their  Britisli 
birth,  by  husbandry  and  immense  wheat  harvests  ;  and 
iustifi^  their  occupancy  of  the  centre  of  habitable 
uad,  by  their  supreme  ability  and  cosmopolitan  spirit, 
rhey  have  tilled,  builded,  forged,  spun,  and  woven. 
Ihey  have  made  the  island  a  thoroughfere  ;  and  Lon- 
don a  shop,  a  law-court,  a  record-office,  and  scientific 
bureau,  inviting  to  strangers  ;  a  sanctuary  to  refugees 
of  every  political  and  religious  opinion  ;  and  such  a 
city,  that  almost  every  active  man,  in  any  nation,  finds 
himself,  at  one  time  or  other,  forced  to  visit  it. 

In  every  path  of  practical  activity,  they  have  gone 
even  wiUi  the  best.  There  is  no  secret  of  war,  in 
which  they  have  not  shown  mastery.  The  steam- 
chamber  of  Watt,  the  locomotive  of  Stephenson,  the 
cotton-mule  of  Roberts,  perform  the  labour  of  the 
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world.  There  is  no  department  of  literature,  of  science, 
or  of  useful  art,  in  which  they  have  not  produced  a 
first-rate  book.  It  is  England,  whose  opinion  is  waited 
for  on  the  merit  of  a  new  invention,  an  improved 
science.  And  in  the  complications  of  the  trade  and 
politics  of  their  vast  empire,  they  have  been  eqnal  to 
every  exigency,  with  counsel  and  with  conduct.  Is  it 
their  luck,  or  is  it  in  the'chambers  of  their  brain, — it  is 
their  commercial  advantage,  that  whatever  light  appears 
in  better  method  or  happy  invention,  breaks  out  in 
their  race.  They  are  a  family  to  which  a  destiny 
atUches,  and  the  Banshee  has  sworn  that  a  male 
heir  shall  never  be  wanting.  'ITiey  have  a  wealth  of 
men  to  fill  important  posts,  and  the  vigilance  of  party 
criticism  insures  the  selection  of  a  competent  person. " 
_A  proof  of  the  energy  of  the  British  peopk,  is  the 
highly  artificial  construction  of  the  whole  fabric.  The 
climatr  ind  geography,  I  said,  were  factitious,  as  if  the 
hands  of  man  had  arranged  the  conditions.  The  same 
character  pervades  the  whole  kingdom.  Bacon  said, 
"  Rome  was  a  state  not  subject  to  paradoxes ; "  but 
England  subsists  by  antagonisms  and  contradictions. 
The  foundations  of  its  greatness  are  the  rolling  waves  ; 
and,  from  first  to  last,  it  is  a  museum  of  anomalies. 
This  foggy  and  rainy  country  furnishes  the  world  with 
astronomical  observations.  Its  short  rivers  do  not 
afford  water-power,  but  the  land  shakes  under  the 
thunder  of  the  mills.  There  is  no  gold  mine  of  any 
importance,  but  there  is  more  gold  in  England  than  in 
all  other  countries.  It  is  too  far  noi-th  for  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  but  the  wines  of  all  countries  are  in  its 
docks.  The  French  Comte  de  Lauraguais  said,  "  no 
fruit  ripens  in  England  but  a  baked  apple;"  but 
oranges  and  pineapples  are  as  cheap  in  Loudon  as  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Mark-Lane  Express,  or  the 
Custom  House  Returns  bear  out  to  the  letter  the  taunt 
of  Pope, — 

"  Let  India  boast  her  palms,  nor  envy  we 
Tlie  weeping  amber,  nor  tie  spicy  tree, 
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Wlile,  by  onr  oaks,  those  precious  loads  are  borne 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  treesidora."  ' 

^ffi^M  7  '**,*^'  ';?  *^*'°<=*'  •>"*  the  island  is  full  of 
artificial  breeds.  The  agriculturist  BakeweU  cr^t^ 
sheep  and  cows  and  horses  to  order,  and  br^l^ 
whicl.  everything  was  omitted  but  whatt^econ^fcal 
T^  cow  «  sacrificed  to  her  bag,  the  ox  to  hS^sWo^" 
Stall-feeding  makes  sperm-mills  of  the  cattle  Ind  ..«„ 
verts  the  stable  to  a  chemical  fectorT  "Hie  rive™" 
Ukes,  and  ponds,  too  much  fished,  o7  obstruct  W 
t^^^ndTe^r'^'g!^'^^  '"^  "'^  ^«  eggstf^ti'n^ 

Chat  Moss  and  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cam 
br.dge«h.reare  unhealthy  and  too  barren  to  MvrZ' 

c«^^»^'  ^r^^uit^^Tafd  -i^-^: 

18  SO  fer  reached  by  this  new  actinn    tt . w  i 

wS»r    ■?^f  iT^^r^  "^  »  ^««°°d  time  out  of  tte 

to  I^culS-e^tLf^'?  T  ""r^'  ■."  «"» "<»  of  «t««^ 
ra  amcwture.     hteam  is  almost  an  Englishman      I  An 

not  W  but  thev  will  send  him  to  pfr  iame^t  nert 
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ponchos  for  the  Mexican,  bandannas  for  the  Hindoo, 
gnseng  for  the  Chinese,  beads  for  the  Indian,  laces  foi^ 
tne  Jlemings,  telescopes  for  astronomers,  cannons  for 
Aings. 

The  Board  of  Trade  caused  the  best  models  of  Greece 
md  Italy  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  manu- 
tactunng  popuTation.  They  caused  to  be  translated 
ft«m  foreign  languages  and  illustrated  by  elaborate 
drawings,  the  most  approved  works  of  Munich,  Berlin 
and  Paris.  They  have  ransacked  Italy  to  find  new 
torms,  to  add  a  grace  to  the  products  of  their  looms, 
I  their  potteries,  and  their  foundries.* 

The  nearer  we  look,  the  more  artificial  is  their  social 
I  system.     Their  law  is  a  network  of  fictions.     Their 
property,  a  scrip  or  certificate  of  right  to  interest  on 
money  that  no  man  ever  saw.     Their  social  classes  are 
made  by  statute.    Their  ratios  of  power  and  representa- 
tion are  historical  and  legal.    The  last  Reform-biU  took 
a^v  political  power  from  a  mound,  a  ruin,  and  a  atone- 
waU,  whilst  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  whose  mills 
major  the  wars  of  Europe,  had  no  representative, 
runty  in  the  elective  Parliament  is  secured  by  the 
purchase  of  seats.  +    Foreign  power  is  kept  by  armed 
colonies :  power  at  home,  by  a  standing  army  of  police. 
Ihe  pauper  lives  better  than  the  free  labourer;  the 
thief  better  than  the  pauper ;  and  the  transported  felon 
oetter  than  the  one  under  imprisonment.    The  crimes 
are  fectibous,  as  smuggling,  poaching,  non-conformity, 
heresy  and  treason.     Better,  they  say  in  England,  kfll 
a  maa  than  a  hare.     The  sovereignty  of  the  s^  is 
maintained   by   the   impressment  of  seamen.     "The 
impressment  of  seamen,''  said  Lord  Eldon,  "is  the  life 
ot  our  navy.       Solvency  is  maintained  by  means  of  a 
national  debt,  on  the  principle,  "if  you  wiU  not  lend 
me  the  money,  how  can  I  pay  you  ?  "    For  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Sir  Samuel  RomUly's  expedient  for 

I  Sm  MemoriiU  of  H.  Greenough,  p.  «a,  New  York,  1863. 
ihlzS  ■    """"Ijy.  P«"«t  of  English  patriots,  decided  that 
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clearing  the  arrears  of  business  in  Chancery,  was  the 
Chaucellors  sUymg  away  enUrely  from  bis  court. 
Iheit  system  of  education  is  factitious.  The  Uni- 
versitiM  galvanize  dead  languages  into  a  semblance  of 
i  ,rf„J^T  "'?"/'''''  **  "rtificial.  The  mannen  and 
customs  of  society  are  arUficial  ;-made-np  men  with 
h^t^  manners  ;-and  thus  the  whole  L,  Birmiug- 
hamued,  md  we  have  a  nation  whose  existence  is  a 
™^«  ?l  '7?  ''^}^\  *? "*"'  "''"'«'  »"=«»  isle,  beinif 
St^wh^fe  »rth  *'"^'  ''"""°"''  ""^  ™P«"»1 1-""*  •" 
^!li^'°  England  submits  to  be  a  product  of  political 

house  IS  opened,  and  men  come  in,  as  water  in  a  sluici 
mLi^i  towns  and  citi^  rise.  Man  is  made  as  a 
Birmingham  button.  The  rapid  doubling  of  the 
population  dates  from  Watt's  steam-engine.*^  A  knd! 

unprofitable ;  let  me  have  sheep."    He  unrooft  the 

nl^t'i!;^'-  '^'P*  *?*  population  to  America.    The 

nauon  u  accustomed  to  the  instantaneous  creation  of 
rt- ^»  "J^®  "f*""  "*■  *l*«i''  economists,  "that 
P„»fir^^  ^  "■  ''*^r  °^  *«  ''««ltl>  "ow  existing  in 
l^T^fl'  "*  '**.^  produced  by  human  hands  within  the 
last  twelve  months."  Meantime,  three  or  four  days' 
ram  wiU  reduce  hundreds  to  starving  in  London. 

(tee  secret  of  their  power  is  their  mutual  good  under- 

but  all  the  people  have  good  minds.  Every  nation  ha^ 
yielded  some  good  wit,Iif,  as  has  chanced  to  many  tribes, 
EnJli«Tt,  ^^^  *^*  intellectual  organization  of  Z' 
fcngUsh  admits  a  communicableDess  of  knowledge  and 
iT.  n"°*,*^r  ""■  /"  ^lo"'''''  touch  by  any  of 
£fnL^i'°°i?*  ■^^«»«' °>elts  them  into  one  family,  and 

U^l!l  "v'*^"'^'-  °^  P*""""  "^'"^  f>ei'  indivi/uality 
IS  always  h.ving,  into  use  and  play  for  all.     Is  it  Uii 

ama^ess  of  the  country  or  is  itUe  pride  and  affectte,. 
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TTieir  mindg,  like  wool,  admit  of  a  dye  which  is  more 
lasting  than  the  cloth.     They  embrace  their  cause  with 
more  tenacity  than  their  life.    Though  not  military,  yet 
"I*""^"""""  •"'•Ject  l»y  the  poll  is  fit  to  make  a  soldier 
of.    These  private  reserved  mute  family-men  can  adopt 
a  pablio  end  with  all  their  heat,  and  this  strength  of 
affection  mak<j8  the  romance  of  their  heroes.     The 
difference  of  rank  does  not  divide  the  national  heart. 
The  Danish  poet  Ohlenschlager  complains,  that  who 
writes  in  Danish,  writes  to  two  hundred  readers.     In 
Germany,  there  is  one  speech  for  the  learned,  and 
another  for  the  masses,  to  that  extent,  that,  it  is  said, 
no  sentiment  or  phrase  from  the  works  of  any  great 
German  writer  is  ever  heard  among  the  lower  classes. 
But  in  England,  the  language  of  the  noble  is  the 
language  of  the  poor.     In  Parliament,  in  pulpits,  in 
theatres,  when  the  speakers  rise  to  thought  and  passion, 
the  language  becomes  idiomatic  ;  the  people  in  the 
street  best  understand  the  best  words.     And  their  lan- 
guage seems  drawn  from  the  Bible,  the  common  law 
and  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  MUton,  Pope 
Young,  Cowper,  Bums,  and  Scott.     The   island    has 
produced  two  or  three  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever 
existed,  but  they  were  not  solitary  in  their  own  time 
Men  quickly  embodied   what   Newton   found   out,  in 
Greenwich  observatories,  and  practical  navigation.    The 
boys  know  all  that  Hutton  knew  of  strata,  or  V  ilton  of 
atoms,  or  Harvey  of  blood-vessels  ;  and  thes.    -tudies, 
once  dangerous,  are  in  iashion.     So  what  is  invented 
or  known  in  agriculture,  or  in  trade,  or  in  war,  or  in 
art,  or  in  literature,  and  antiquities.     A  great  ability, 
not  amassed   on  a  few  giants,   but  poured  into  tlie 
general  mind,  so  that  each  of  them  could  at  a  pinch 
stand  in  the  shoes  of  the  other ;  and  they  are  more 
bound  in  character,  than  differenced  in  ability  or  in 
rank.     The  labourer  is  a  possible  lord.     The  lord  is  a 
possible  basket-maker.     Every  man  carries  the  Eng- 
lish system  in  his  brain,  knows  what  is  confided  to  him, 
and  does  therein  the  best  he  can.    The  chancellor 
carries  England  on  his  mace,  the  midshipman  at  the 
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^M%      S    "/  )."  *P°°"  ;  '*>«   postilion  cracks  h» 

God  save  tKe  King !"  Tl,e  very  felons  have  Uieir 
pr.de  in  each  other's  English  stanchness.  In  ^iTt?^ 
and  in  war,  they  hold  togetlier  as  by  hooks  orsteel. 
n^"  r"  '°  Nelson's  history,  is,  the  unselfish  gr^il 
m^t'bv  th^T'  °^,'*'"«f  '"PP°^  to  the  utter- 
WT?n.r.j,^  •'"'"  '''  ""Pr^**  t»  tl"*  uttermost. 

Whilst  they  are  some  ages  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 

ZiV^  t^"  "'  °f  "Y'"*: ;  -I'ilst  in  some  dTr.^tiJS' 
aiey  do  not  represent  the  modem  spirit,  but  consUtnte 
h^^^""?^"^   of  civility  and  'power  they  coldly 
hold,  marching  m  phalanx,  locksteV,  foot  after  f<wt 
file  after  file  of  heroes,  ten  thousand  deep.  ' 


VI.— MANNERS 

fir™~t'llf  Englishman  to  be  him  of  all  men  who  stands 
firmest  in  his  shoes.  They  have  in  themselves  what 
they  value  in  their  horses.  metUe  andT^om.  On 
the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Liverpool,  a  genUeman  in 
describing  to  me  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of TrSiiJ 
happened  to  say,  "  Lord  Clarendon  has  pluck^/S  a 
fi^  '1*^^"*  J:J"  ''»''\""  *"*  •'••^  :"  "d,  what  I  h^rd 
Dhfck  tSI  t^''  t''t°°«.?i°?  the  English  valuH 
Ffc-  k" u  ^\ «^''"?e''  have  it ;  the  merchants  have  it  • 
Oie  bisho™  have  it;  the  women  have  it ;  the  ioumals 
have  It ;  tie  -rimes  newspaper,  they  say,  is  the  pkS 
tting  in  England  and  Sidney  Smith  had  made  U  a 
noZut'^'J^*^'  Lord  Joh/ Russell,  the  "ZiL" 
monSw  command  of  the  Channel  fleet  to- 

anP'Zrrr  J?"  ***  ^".^  V  he  Of  vour  own  opinion, 
^  they  Late  the  practical  cowards  who  cannot  in 
afiurs  answer  directly  yes  or  no.     They  dare  to  d£ 

^HT.'  T'  ^^^-  '^  .^  y""  hreak  all  the  con^ant 
menta,  if  you  do  it  natively,  and  with  spirit     yZt^^a 
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be  8omebod]r ;  then  you  may  do  this  or  that,  as  you 
will. 

Machinery  has  been  applied  to  all  work,  and  carried 
to  such  perfection,  that  little  is  left  for  the  men  but  to 
mind  the  engines  and  feed  the  furnaces.  But  the 
machines  require  punctual  service,  and  as  they  never 
tire,  they  prove  too  much  for  their  tenders.  Mines, 
forges,  mills,  breweries,  railroads,  steam-pump,  steam- 
plough,  drill  of  regiments,  drill  of  police,  rule  of  court, 
and  shop-rule,  have  operated  to  give  a  mechanical 
regularity  to  all  the  habit  and  action  of  men.  A 
terrible  machine  has  possessed  itself  of  the  ground,  the 
air,  the  men  and  women,  and  hardly  even  thought  is  free. 

The  mechanical  might  and  organization  requires  in 
the  people  constitution  and  answering  spirits  :  and  he 
who  goes  among  them  must  have  some  weight  of  metal. 
At  last,  you  take  your  hint  from  the  fury  of  life  you 
find,  and  say,  one  thing  is  plain,  this  is  no  country  for 
faint-hearted  people;  dont  creep  about  diffidently; 
make  up  your  mind  ;  take  your  own  course,  and  you 
shall  find  respect  and  furtherance. 

It  requires,  men  say,  a  good  constitution  to  travel  in 
Spain.  I  say  as  much  of  England,  for  other  cause, 
simply  on  account  of  the  vigour  and  brawn  of  the 
people.  Nothing  but  the  most  serious  business,  could 
give  one  any  counterweight  to  these  Baresarks,  though 
they  were  only  to  order  eggs  and  muffins  for  their 
breakfast.  The  Englishman  speaks  with  all  his  body. 
His  elocution  is  stomachic — as  the  American's  is  labial. 
The  Englishman  is  very  petulant  and  precise  about  his 
accommodation  at  inns,  and  on  the  roads ;  a  quiddle 
about  his  toast  and  his  chop,  and  every  species  of  con- 
venience, and  loud  and  pungent  in  his  expressions  of 
impatience  at  any  neglect  His  vivacity  betrays  itself, 
at  all  points,  in  his  manners,  in  his  respiration,  and 
the  inarticulate  noises  he  makes  in  clearing  the  throat ; 
— all  significant  of  burly  strength.  He  has  stamina  ; 
he  can  take  the  initiative  in  emergencies.  He  has  that 
aplomb,  which  results  from  a  good  adjustment  of  the 
moral  and  physical  nature,  and  the  obedience  of  all  the 
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powera  to  the  wiU ;  m  if  the  axes  of  hif  even  war. 
united  to  hi.  b«,kbone,  and  onlj  movSl '^h X 

n  Jw  "'^k'  ?PP*™  '?  '•"  inciirioeity,  and  stony 
dS,^'  .r''  "^  ^''y  "*'""•  ^'i  m«i'^  walks,  eata, 
1™  r*"'  j"*^'  P»«e"l«t«»,  and,  in  eve^ 
SnHL  "*?  T**  *"'^''"  '^'"■"•'t  reference  to  SJ 
bystMideiB,  in  his  omi  fashion,  only  careful  not  to 

trained  to  neglect  the  eyes  of  his  nei^hbou™_£o  " 

of  them.  Every  man  in  this  polished  country  consults 
only  h,is  convenience,  as  much  as  a  solitary  Dioneer 
Snte""!./  know  not  where  any  ^S^^^c^! 
tncity  ui  so  freely  allowed,  and  no  mangiVes  himsrff  mv 
Z^i^'"-''  't  ^"  Englishman  walks TnaTuriS^ 
ram,  swinging  his  closed  umbrella  like  a  walkini^tick^ 

h^  1::a^'  "'  ■  *r.''  "'  »  """Idle,  or  stl^Sf ^tis 
head,  and  no  remark  is  made.  And  as  he  has  been 
domgr  this  for  several  generations,  it^  nowin  tSe 

hiilff  "'^V  ""t'^  °°?.  "^  *''*««  islanders  is  an  island 
hMMelf,  ^fe,  tranquil,  incommunicable.  In  a  com- 
pany of  strangers,  you  would  think  him  deaf-  his 
eyes  never  wander  from  his  table  and  newspaper.     He 

Lotion'  '^?r/1.  '"Ti:  """"^''y  »'  nXim^ 
emotion.      fhey  have  all  been  trained  in  one  sev^ 
school  of  manners,  and  never  put  off  the  hamras    X 
does  not  give  his  hand      He  /oes  not  let  ;^"reet  Us 
eye      It  is  almost  an  affront  to  look  a  man  in  thrfiice 
w^'Jiout  being  mtrodnced.     In  mixed  or  in  selec?  c^ 
I«nies  they  do  not  introduce  persons;  so  thar.  p«- 
Cj^rr"  "  """^'t^nce  aT  valid  a.  a   contiS^. 
M«w1\"**^       «"*«•    He  withholds  his  nl^e 

IaIII  '>ook-officc.     If  he  give  you  his  private 

??^  '«,»«?n°«.  on  b.ing  introduced,  is  cold,  even 

^^.  h'.  1  T'''°«  y""'  acquaintanci,  and  s  stX" 
•ng  how  he  shall  serve  you.) 
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It  WM  an  odd  proof  of  this  impreiaive  enerinr,  that, 
m  my  leotureg,  I  hesitated  to  read  and  threw  out  for 
Its  impertinence  many  a  disparafring  phrase,  which  I 
hadbeen  accustomed  to  spin,  about  poor,  thin,  anable 
mortals ;— so  much  had  the  fine  physique  and  the 
personal  vigfour  of  this  robust  race  worlted  on  my 
imagination.  ' 

I  happened  to  arrive  in  Engfland  at  the  moment  of 
acomniercuil  crisis.  But  it  was  evident,  that,  let  who 
will  fell,  EngUnd  will  not  These  people  have  sat 
here  a  thousand  years,  and  here  will  continue  to  sit. 
Ihey  wiU  not  break  up,  or  arrive  at  any  desperate 
revolution,  like  their  neighbours ;  for  they  have  as 
""'«'' •°«'"8y.M  much  continence  of  character  as  they 
ever  bad.  rhe  power  and  possession  which  surround 
them  are  their  own  creation,  and  they  exert  the  same 
commanding  industry  at  this  moment 

They  are  positive,  methodical,  cleanly,  and  formal 
lonng  routine,  and  conventional  ways;  loring  truth 
and  relifion,  to  he  sure,  but  inexorable  on  poinU  of 
form.  AU  the  world  praises  the  comfort  and  private 
appomtmenta  of  an  English  inn,  and  of  English  louse- 
holds.  You  are  sure  of  neatness  and  of  personal 
decorum.  A  Frenchman  may  possibly  be  clean ;  an 
laurlishman  is  conscientiously  clean.  A  certain  order 
and  complete  propriety  is  found  in  his  dress  and  in 
ms  belongings. 

Bom  in  a  harsh  and  wet  climate,  which  keeps  him 
m-doors  whenever  he  is  at  rest,  and  being  of  an  affec- 
tionate and  loyal  temper,  he  dearly  loves  his  house. 
.'I  u  •  •"  '  .  ^^^  *  demesne,  and  builds  a  hall ; 
If  he  IS  in  middle  condition,  he  spares  no  expense  on 
htt  hoiuo.  Without,  it  is  all  planted :  withm,  it  U 
wainscoted,  car\ed,  curtained,  hung  with  pictures,  and 
flUed  with  Kood  furnitniie.  Tis  a  passion  which  sur- 
nyes^iU  others,  \o  deck  and  improve  it  Hither  he 
;;fuig„  a..  j..at  ig  rare  «ud  costly,  and  with  the  national 
tendency  to  sit  fast  in  the  same  spot  for  many  genera- 
hons,  ,t  comBi  to  be,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  museum 
of  heirltwms,  gifts,  and  trophies  of  the  adventures  and 
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exploit!  of  the  fiunily.  He  ia  very  fond  of  lilver  plate, 
and,  though  he  have  no  gallery  of  portraits  of  hia 
anoeator8,lie  has  of  their  ponch- trawls  and  porringers. 
Incredible  amounts  of  plate  are  found  in  good  houses, 
and  the  poorest  have  some  spoon  or  saucepan,  gift  of 
a  godmother,  saved  out  of  better  times. 

An  English  &mily  consists  of  a  few  persons,  who, 
from  youth  to  age,  are  found  revolving  within  a  few 
feet  or  each  other,  as  if  tied  by  some  invisible  ligature, 
tense  as  that  cartilage  which  we  have  seen  attaching 
the  two  Siamese.  England  produces  under  ravourai>le 
conditions  of  ease  and  culture  the  finest  women  in  the 
world.  And  as  the  men  are  affectionate  ai^d  true- 
hearted,  the  women  inspire  and  refine  them.  Nothing 
can  be  more  delicate  without  being  fantastical,  nothing 
more  firm  and  based  in  nature  and  sentiment,  than  the 
courtship  and  mutual  carriage  of  the  sexes.  The  song 
of  1696  says,  "The  wife  of  every  Englishman  is 
counted  blest. "  The  sentiment  of  Imogen  in  Cymbeline 
is  copied  from  English  nature  ;  and  not  less  the  Portia 
of  Brutus,  the  Kate  Percy,  and  the  Desdemona.  The 
romance  does  not  exceed  the  height  of  uoble  passion 
in  Mrs  Lucy  Hutchinson,  or  in  Lady  Russell,  or  even 
as  one  discerns  through  the  plain  prose  of  Pepys's 
Diary,  the  sacred  habit  of  an  English  wife.  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  could  not  bear  the  death  of  his  wife.  Every 
class  has  its  noble  and  tender  examnles. 

Domesticity  is  the  tap-root  which  enables  the  nation 
to  branch  wide  and  high.  The  motive  and  end  of 
their  trade  and  empire  is  to  guard  the  independence 
and  privacy  of  their  homes.  Nothing  so  much  marks 
tiieir  manners  as  the  concentration  on  their  household 
ties.  This  domesticity  is  carried  into  court  and  camp. 
Wellington  governed  India  and  Spain  and  his  own 
troops,  and  fought  battles,  like  a  good  family-man, 
paid  his  debts,  and,  though  general  of  an  army  in 
Spain,  could  not  stir  abroad  for  fear  of  public  creditors. 
This  taste  for  house  and  parish  merits  has  of  course  iLs 
doting  and  foolish  side.  Mr  Cobbett  attributes  the 
huge  popularity  of  Perceval,  prime  minister  in  1810, 
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to  the  fact  that  he  nros  wout  to  go  to  church,  every 
Sunday,  with  a  large  quarto  gilt  prayer-book  under 
one  arm,  his  wife  hanging  on  tiie  other,  and  followed 
by  a  long  brood  of  children. 

They  Keep  their  old  customs,  costumes,  and  pomps, 
their  wig  and  mace,  sceptre  and  crown.  The  middle 
ages  still  lurk  in  the  streets  of  London.  The  Knights 
of  the  Bath  take  oath  to  defend  injured  ladies ;  the 
gold -stick -in -waiting  survives.  They  repeated  the 
ceremonies  of  the  eleventh  century  in  the  coronation 
of  the  present  Queen.  A  hereditary  tenure  is  natural 
to  them.  Offices,  farms,  trades,  and  traditions  descend 
so.  Their  leases  run  for  a  hundred  and  a  thousand 
years.  Terms  of  service  and  partnership  are  life-Ion^, 
or  are  inherited.  "  Holdship  has  been  with  me,"  said 
Lord  Eldon,  "  eight-and-twenty  years,  knows  all  my 
business  and  books."  Antiquity  of  usage  is  sanction 
enough.  Wordsworth  says  of  the  small  freeholders  of 
Westmoreland,  "  Many  of  these  humble  sons  of  the 
hills  had  a  consciousness  that  the  laud  which  they 
tilled  had  for  more  than  five  hundred  vears  been  pos- 
sessed by  men  of  the  same  name  and  blood."  The 
ship-carpenter  in  the  public  yards,  my  lord's  gardener 
and  porter,  have  been  there  for  more  than  a  nundred 
years,  grand&ther,  father,  and  son. 

The  English  power  resides  also  in  their  dislike  of 
change.  They  have  difficulty  in  bringing  their  reason 
to  act,  and  on  all  occasions  use  their  memory  first  As 
soon  as  they  have  rid  themselves  of  f.ome  grievance, 
and  settled  the  better  practice,  they  make  haste  to  fix 
it  as  a  finality,  and  never  wish  to  hear  of  alteration 
more. 

Every  Englishman  is  an  embryonic  chancellor.  His 
instinct  is  to  search  for  a  precede^*.  The  favourite 
phrase  of  their  law,  is,  "  a  custom  w  lereof  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  back  to  the  contrary."  Tlic  barons 
say,  "  Nolumut  mutari;"  and  the  cockneys  stifle  the 
curiosity  of  the  foreigner  on  the  reason  of  any  practice, 
with  "  Lord,  sir,  it  was  always  so  ! "  Tl.ey  hate  inno- 
vation.   Bacon  told  them,  Time  was  the  right  reformer  ; 
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learn  the  irresistibilitv  nf  .?!  »j  ,  '  *"*""  »t»tesnien 
invented  manrfi„e*VL^  ♦*'*'*''' ""I'"'"' "■''  have 
pe^eption  Z  SeStTof'ur '  ''"  '''"^^  »' 

■T^rft-Ji' ?^"e^^  ^Xrb'„5(  »'^'  -» r^ 

■Iw  the  hard  finigh  nf  tfc7  "'"^''  '''« '»»"«■.  but 
finiahed  likfa  ™  t  a  m"4x     I^f?  ^l^hpin  i. 

^nst^ia  sr^it::5sri?e^„  ^'Ar-'^^iii'fe 

r.\KHe"fe--^^^^ 
voice,  whicwJt^^rW  jjf  ;^f"/Ji'7  "f*^*"' 
Gibraltar  of  proDrietv  m  JT^  f  hope  behind.  In  thia 
conwlidated  3  founrfS*^  "T*^  ^**  intrenched,  and 
of  fi«hKhTe  onroftholiT'"':  \"  En^liah'man 
vellum,  enrich^^^   hm?*  f^enirs,  bounS  in  «>ld 

ing  i^ortt:Vu4  pTt'teo?  •  •'^"'°'?^  ^^- 

the  Queen  accciiMSi^  hi '^!?T{.  1°  P"''***  P*!*^' 
circui8tancetoDkS^,„H  ?^r.'''^''  ¥^  ''»'««•  "^6 
sea  to  s^  TlS^tad^Cui'lf  "^'""d  ^^^^A^t^  from 
repressive  mannerenravlnr^  T""  r«Pe»ted-  Cold, 
except  at  Se  S    TH^^.^  ?i'*''"'''"r''«P«™itted 

The/ require  a  tonTof^?^"Z?  ZtU^^S  marked, 
in  the  riom.    Sir  Phil[nS*^        ■*"'***  °°  attention 

^ntsof  Enghufd  ofi'feur  "^l" 'i?'™" 
the  measure  of  congruity  "  '        "  '*''  '^ 

Pretension  and  vapouring  are  once  for  all  distasteful. 
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They  kaep  to  the  other  extreme  of  low  tone  in  dreae 
and  niannen.  Thev  avoid  pretenaion  and  go  riirht  to 
the  heart  of  the  t',  t  They  hate  nousenae,  aenti- 
mentaliam,  and  hi^'i  !  own  ezpreaaion  ;  they  nae  • 
studied  plainnesa.  i-  en  Brummel,  their  fop,  waa 
marked  by  the  aevereat  aimplicity  in  dreaa.  They 
value  Uiemso'ves  on  the  abaence  of  everything  theatri- 
cal in  the  p;iWic  business,  and  on  conciaeness  and  iroing 
to  the  point,  in  private  affairs. 

In  an  aribtocratical  country,  like  England,  not  the 
Irial  by  Jury,  but  the  dinner,  is  the  capital  institution. 
It  1*  tilt!  modi!  of  doing  honour  to  a  stranger,  to  invite 
him  to  ear  -  and  har  U>pn  for  many  hundred  years 
^^  And  they  tl-'ik,"  t,:.yi  the  V^enetian  traveller  of  1500, 
no  tjrt  iter  hoi  our  can  be  conferred  or  received,  than 
to  innte  othern  t  >  eat  vith  them,  or  to  be  invited  them- 
selves, and  thi^,  nojlii  sooner  give  five  or  six  ducats  to 
provide  an  eutertainment  for  a  person,  than  a  groat  to 
assist  him  in  any  distreaa."*    It  is  reserved  to  tj-  fnd 
of  aie  day,  the  family  hour  being  generally   .;-.   in 
London,  and,  if  any  company  is  expected   r.ne  ..;   iwc 
hours  later.     Every  tme  dresses  for  dinn<.     ^n.i.io^.t 
house,  or  in  another  man's.     The  guest*   -r.-  svpf  ;    i 
to  arrive  within  half  an  hour  of  the  tin- :  f  vBf!  !,'  «»,; 
of  invitation,  and   nothing   but  death    :•■    ai'!tii:.('ni. 
IS  permitted  to  detain  them.     The  Ec,  iii;i)  (ii:;;  ,  •  : 
precisely  the  model  on  which  our  own  are  i'Oii<.'>-  .f  te.i 
m  the  Atlantic  cities.     The  company  sit  cii'   -.s' !  ,-•] 
hours,  before  the  ladies  leave  the  table.     The  ;• -utie- 
men  remain  over  their  wine  an  hour  longer,  and  rejoin 
Uie  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  and  take  coffee.     The 
dress-dinner  generates  a   talent  of  table-talk   which 
reaches  great  perfection  :  the  stories  are  so  good,  that 
one  IS  sure  they  must  have  been  often  told  before,  to 
have  got  such  happy  turns.     Hither  come  all  manner 
of  clever  projects,  bits  of  popular  science,  of  practical 
invention,  of  miscellaneous  humour;  political,  liierary, 
and    personal    news;    railroads,    horses,    diamonds, 
agncnlture,  horticulture,  pisciculture  and  wine. 
♦  "  Relation  of  England. "    Printed  by  the  Camden  Sodety. 
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taiWitir'^"i'*'  bon-mots  and  the  recorded  table- 
talk  of  their  mU,  are  as  good  as  the  best  of  the  French 

a?ta.^nrtre' Jr^rfrUo"'"^ih^  ''''^%°»^^^^^ 
from  which  LoZrd^°Xtl^f'S'>jl^o^^ 
condition,  create  the  picturesque  in  sSv  «^  "/ 
country  makes  pictur^que  l^.U,^p^!Thfto  our  nr!^ 

oecause  Uie  usage  of  a  dress^linner  every  day  at  dark 


VII — TRUTH 

The  T«.,tonic  tribes  have  a  national  singleness  of  heart 
whio  .ntrasts  with  the  Latin  races  lie  R«,^n 
name  has  a  proverbial  significanT^f  S^n>^ 
honest  meaning.  The  arts  bear  testmony  to  U  ^  ^e 
feces  of  clergy  and  Uity  in  old  scnlptu«SUd  iRumta! 
ated  missals  are  charged  with  eamist  belief.     Add  to 

d^inrwi;^!7  ""*'*"'''''  "^^  P^n-rt-'ality  and  p^il^ 
deal  ng  which  commerce  creates,  and  you  havethn 
English  truth  and  credit.  The  govemment^cUv 
SlnS?-;*"  ""P^Sements.  The  subjects  do  notSr- 
occurred,  in  the  old  days  of  prerogative,  it  was  resented 
by  the  people  as  an  intolerable%rievance.  ATd  in 
SS  S'  T'  «"PP«""r  >^''  government  n 
matt«™  nf  «  '  '  *"^  repudiation  or  crookedness  i.i 
rommI?t./nf  •"•"''• '^°"''i  '•""»  tb«'^>'ole  nation  to  a 
committee  of  inquiry  and  reform.  Private  men  keen 
their  promises   never  so  trivial.     Down  goS  TCfwlZ 

Their  practical  power  resto  on  their  national  sinceril  v 
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Veracity  derives  from  distinct,  and  marks  taperioritr 
m  organizabon.     Nature  has  endowed  some  mimala 
witu  cunning,  as  a  compensation  for  strength  withheld  ; 
but  It  has  provoked  the  malice  of  all  others,  as  if 
avengers  of  public  wrong.     In  the  nobler  kinds,  where 
strength  could  be  afforded,  her  races  are  loyal  to  truth, 
as  truth  is  the  foundation  of  the  social  state.     Beasts 
that  makes  no  truce  with  man,  do  not  break  faith  with 
each  other.     Tis  said,  that  the  wolf,  who  makes  a  caekt 
of  his  prey,  and  brings  his  fellows  with  him  to  the  spot. 
•L?°  ,"'^'?'"S'  't  '8  not  found,  18  instantly  and  u^ 
sisbngly  torn   in   pieces.     English  veracity  seems  to 
rwult  on  a  sounder  animal  structure,  as  if  they  could 
afford  It.     They  are  blunt  in  saying  what  they  think, 
sparing  of  promises,  and  they  require  plain-dealing  of 
otters.     We  wiU  not  have  to  do  with  a  man  in  a  mask. 
Let  us  know  the  truth.    Draw  a  straight  line,  hit  whom 
and  where  it  will.     Alfred,  whom  the  affection  of  the 
nation  makes  the  type  of  their  race,  is  called   by  a 
writer  of  the   Norman   Conquest,   the   tnUhspeaker ; 
Mueredut  vendidh.     Geoffrey  of  Monmouth   says  of 
King  Aurehus  uncle  of  Arthur,  that  "  above  all  things 
™  r  ^  '.''^-      7^^  Northman  Guttorm  said  to  King 
Uiaf,      It  IS  royal  work   to  fulfil  royal  words,"     ThS 
mottMs  of  their  femilies  are  monitory  proverbp,  as  Fan 
/oc— Say,  do,— of  the  Fairfaxes  ;  Say  and  seal,  of  the 
house  of  Fiennes  ;   Vero  nil  verim,  of  the  IJe  Veres.    To 
be  king  of  their  word,  is  their  pride.     When  they  un- 
mwk  cant,  they  say,  "The  English  of  this  is,"  &o.  : 
and  to  give  the  lie  is  the  extreme  insult.    The  phrase 
of  the  lowest  of  the  people  is  "  honour  bright,"  and 
their  vulgar  praise,  "  his  woH  is  as  good  as  his  bond." 
Ihey  hate  shuffling  and  equivocation,  and  the  cause  is 
damaged  lu  the  public  opinion,  on  which  any  paltering 
can  be  fixed.     Even  Lord  Chesterfield,  with  the  French 
breeding,  wheu  he  came  to  define  a  gentleman,  dedarrd 
that   truth   made   his  distinction:   and    nothing  ever 
rooken  oy  him  would  find  so  hearty  a  suffrage  fVom 
his  nation.    The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  the  best 
right  to  say  so,  advise*:  the  French  General  Kellermann, 
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■nl  fITI  ^/  ?f  V""  I*™'"  »'  *°  Emflish  officer 
tht^  '.„    d>st.ngu,8hmg  them  from  the  French  who  in 

En^I^)?^""  '^i'*^'  ""  """»  H'te  than  toie     An 
Engluhman  understates,  avoids  the  superlative"  checks 

ofZl^  i"''*'  ■"  I«ti«"tly digested  a  lifTa*  the  wlarif; 
We  The  ^^..°hP*"'^"°*'  of  «<"»"terfeit  pearl."  ^ey 
1. n7  if.  ?».rth-hunger,  or  preference  for  prooertv  in 

throu/hont  ,1^'  ^''""  nth  equipage,  pliTn  rich  finish 
&  truth   "'  ^°"^*   '""'    •"'""'f^*^'   «"''    «'e 

EnS  '"7Wr.°n  trf  »t''«'-K'Hrlid.  believes  in 
bi?f  fh«  Fn  J- 1  •"  '^^^^  ^"*  superiority  of  this  pro- 
Dity.  I  be  tnghshman  is  not  sprinmne  a  tran  for  1  !« 
admiration,  but  is  honestly  minding  Ssl^S  Ae 
frenchman  ,8  vain.     Madame  de  St«,l  3^t  the 

f^ffiut"h?w  ^T^"""'  ""'"'r'  becarruThave 
r„?l„       u       *o.  "°'te  success  witJi  honesty.     She  wZ 
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Lisbon,  and  from  this  base  at  last  extended  hig  gigantic 
lines  to  Waterloo,  believing  in  hig  countrymen  and 
their  syllogisms  above  all  the  rhodomontade  of  Europe. 
At  a  St  George'g  festival,  in  Montreal,  where  1  hap- 
pened to  be  a  guest,  since  my  return  home,  I  observed 
that  the  chairman  complimented  his  compatriots,  bv 
raying,  "  they  confided  that  wherever  they  met  aii 
Englishman,  they  found  a  man  who  would  speak  the 
truth."  And  one  cannot  think  tliis  festival  fruitless 
if,  all  over  the  world,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  wherever 
two  or  three  English  are  found,  they  meet  to  encourage 
each  other  in  the  nationality  of  veracity. 

In  the  power  of  saying  rude  truth,  sometimes  in  the 
lions  mouth,  no  men  surpass  them.  On  the  King's 
birthday,  when  each  Bishop  was  expected  to  oifer  the 
King  a  purse  of  gold,  Latimer  gave  Henry  VIIL  a  copy 
of  the  Vulgate,  with  a  mark  at  the  passage  "  Whore- 
mongers and  adulterers  God  will  judge  ;  "  and  they  so 
honour  stoutness  in  each  other,  that  the  King  passed 
It  over.  They  are  tenacious  of  their  belief,  and  cannot 
easily  change  their  opinions  to  suit  the  hour.  They 
are  like  ships  with  too  much  head  on  to  come  quickly 
about,  nor  will  prosperity  or  even  adversity  be  flowed 
to  shake  their  habitual  view  of  conduct.  Whilst  1  was 
in  London,  M.  Guizot  arrived  there  on  his  escape  from 
Paris,  in  February,  1848.  Many  private  friends  called 
on  him.  His  name  was  immediately  proposed  as  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Athenaeum.  M.  Guizot  was 
blackballed.  Certainly,  they  knew  the  distinction  of 
his  name.  But  the  Englishman  is  not  fickle.  He  had 
really  made  up  his  mind,  now  for  years  as  he  read  his 
newspaper,  to  hate  and  despise  M.  Guizot ;  end  the 
altered  position  of  the  man  as  an  illustrious  exile,  and 
a  guest  in  the  country,  makes  no  difference  to  him,  as 
it  would  instantly  to  an  .American. 

They  require  the  same  adherence,  thorough  convio- 
tiou  and  reality  in  public  men.  It  is  the  want  of 
character  which  makes  the  low  reputation  of  the  Irish 
members.  "  See  them,"  they  said,  "  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  all   voting  like  sheep,  never   proposing 
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They  have  a  horror  of  advpntt.»o«.  ■ 
ment.     The  ruling  va^Zoft^  r  u"  ""'"^  ^"'•■^ 
days,  is,  a  terror  of  hCC  "'..f-f '»»'««'.  in   these 
they  value  honesty,  st3s8   i' ,i''^f ""' P™P°rt^ 
omi.    Thev  likp  a  m.-         ^'    '"'  «'"ierence  to  roar 

'-te  the  /ri'ch:r«v2rfhi:,'r''r*«-  "^^ 

ajmless  ;  they  hit.  thl  r^  ''"^  ''**«  ^^^  J^sh,  a* 
February,  IsL,  they^d7^rtL%^'"'^J'"'-  ^" 
h.s  party  fell  for  t4  --ant  i^  ;  .i  f""!"''  ^i"^  and 
ow-scienre  to  shoot,  soTnJre iv  t:i  ?.  •'  "T^  *^'  "°' 
of  monarcliy  eaten  out  "'^  ''**  *''«  P'th  and  heart 

^^'^^l  '^%IZ^'*^T  r-^  "'^'  -  the 
standinj^  for  your  ri^ht   hf^M-  "'^^  '"^'^  stoutness  in 
tion  that  coste  any  conce^it    "tT  T""^  "'  P™™"" 
the  silk  gown  of  Queen  «7rn«Ir  i.'^'?""*"  '«''"««« 
one  d.v  earlier.     Lorf  '■olhn^''i;j'^  h's  Junior  have  it 
hismejal  for  victor^  o„, 4  r^V.™^  """l''  ""'  ""^ept 
not  receive  one  for  rictory  on^«t  ?'""'''  ]l^'  ''"''«  dW 
long  Trithholden  med.!  Ja^"  i'!i"5«'  '.?2*  ^  ""d  the 
reagh  disau^led  Lo^'n^^UinXn  from  '^•'"  ^'^^«- 
Kmgg  levee,  until  the  unpon^rr  GnLT""*  *°  .*'"' 
J«en  explained,  he  renlied    «'  V„^  f     V?  business  had 
for  goinV     1  ^ill^'P,^™,'.;,  ^  ""/"JSJ^h  me  a  reason 
K.ng's  levee."    Thfn^ica   ^ob  l  n"/*;'". »°  *»  » 
the  tory  Lord  Eldon ,  V^^te^";,  f  V?/'^"''*  l^^  after 
'■e  never  ratted."     -JT,ev  htv„  J        i?°"  '  «''«er  him  ; 
nickname  of    Trimm^J  to    flf/*?  '''*  Parliamentary 
K'^i^h  character  dr^Lt^lov'e*  ^"""-"-"^   whom^ 
tbey  are  very  liable  i„  their  politics  to  extraordinary 

tu  the  Emporor  Uai»  NaMeon  T^  '"fy  Paid  iSlngUnd 

s:^T.Lrt.^--Sl„^r^^ 
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surp,  is  oarallelpH  h„  t^,I  ,' "™'K"*™  •    which,    to    be 

counW.S''; tvJn^oWc^ToTlrldr'''  '"  *"''' 
on  other  points   that  tl  .  p     i-  ■  "''  ^^  '"^"  »°e 

iation  of  England  "(in  isSo    ^^v^' n    "'■?'^*''t"  "«" 
information,  th^   when  nii ™'  ■'    i.'"*^,"'* °n  the  best 

funonsly,  they  t^,r^V?or;oU''S '^".f  r' 
other  comforts    withnnf  n.:   1  •     ^^'P^'  f""  »"  their 

befall  them  "    Th™  thL         '"^   "'^'*  '"™   'ni*f''t 

«"<1,      Now  let  me  never  be  bothered  more  ;ith  this 
kon«t  a^nt.  .-rAtei^Tti^^tV^^'/^r""- 
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proven  lie."    It  ia  told  of  a  good  Sir  John,  that  he  j 
heard  a  case  itated  by  counsel,  and  made  up  his  mind  • 
then  the  counsel  for  the  other  side  tiking  their  turn  to 
speak,  he  found  himself  so  unsettled  and  perplexed 
that  he  exclaimed,  "  So  help  me  God  !  I  will  never 
listen  to  evidence  again."    Any  number  of  delightful 
examples  of  this  English  stolidity  are  the  anecdotes  of  I 
Europe.     1  knew  a  very  worthy  man— a  magistrate,  I 
believe  he  was,  in  the  town  of  Derby— who  went  to  the 
opera,  to  see  Malibran.     In  one  scene,  the  heroine  wa,« 
to  rush  across  a  ruined  bridga     Mr  B.  arose,  and 
J    ?'  ''**  *>™ly.  called  the  attention  of  the  audience  I 
and  the  performers  to  the  fact,  that,  in  his  judgment 
the  bridge  was  unsafe  !     This  English  stolidity  contrasts 
with  French  wit  and  tact.     The  French,  it  is  commonly  i 
Mid,  have  greatly  more  influence  in  Europe  than  the 
English.     What  influence  the  English  have  is  by  brute 
force   of  wealth   and  power ;  that  of  the  French  by 
affinity  and  talent.     The  lUlian  is  subUe,  the  Spaniard 
treacherous :  tortures,  it  was  said,  could  never  wrest 
from  an  Egyptian  the  confe-ssion  of  a  secret.     None  at 
these  traiU  belong  to  the  Englishman.     His  choler  and 
conceit  force  everything  out.     Defoe,  who  knew  his 
countrymen  well,  says  of  them, 

"  In  close  intrigue,  their  faculty's  but  weak. 
For  generally  whate'er  they  know,  they  apeak. 
And  often  their  own  counsels  undermine 
By  mere  infirmity  without  design  ; 
From  whence,  the  learned  say,  it  doth  proceed, 
That  English  treasons  never  can  succeed  ; 
For  they  re  so  open-hearted,  you  may  know 
Tlieir  own  most  secret  thoughts,  and  others'  too.' 


VIII— CHARACTER 

Th»  English  race  are  reputed  morose.  I  do  not  kiio» 
that  they  have  sadder  brows  than  their  neighbours  of 
northern  climates.     They  are  sad  by  comparison  with 
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*5  ^j"*  *°?  dancing  nations :  not  sadder,  but  slow 
Tr  '^i'  ■*  S"**'"*  ^^"  J°y»  »'  home-    They.  toT 
briieve  that  where  there  «  no  enjoyment  of  lifef  th^e 
can  be  no  vigour  and  heart  in  speecli  or  thought :  that 
your  merry  leart  goes  all  the  J™y,  your  sad^onV  tires 
ma  mile      Th«  trait  of  gloom  hai  lien  fixed  on  thl^ 
^rench  travellers,  who,  from  Froissart,  VolUire"  |  e 
&ge,  Mirabeau,  down  to  the  lively  journalists  of  the 
ffn'^'.K"'"'  '^!^  ^"'  ""  °°  th«  solemnity  of 
U  f,nW     *  ''•""u-  •   •>,*  *^"'°'=''  '"J''  m  conversation 
™Cf  ?rT  '"« *"  *'•'  '"'"'"'•     ■''*"'  Bngfisfiman  finds  no 
reliet  from  reflection,  except  m  reflection.     \VTicn  he 
wishes  for  amusement,  he  goes  to  work.     HU  hilarity 
IS  like  an  attack  of  fever.  *  Religion,  the  th^treTanJ 
th^  reading  the  books  of  hi,  country,  all  feed  and  in- 
crease  his  natura    melancholy.     ITie  polite  does  not 
interfere  with  public  diversions.     It  thiSks  itself  bound 
in  duty  to  respect  the  pleasures  and  rare  gaiety  of  thin 
inconsolable  nation;  and  their  weU-known  courag*  U 
entirely  attributable  to  their  disgust  of  life 
I  suppose  their  gravity  of  demeanour  and  their  few 

Tth  fl..''T  "^^^'^  ,*^l'.  ™P"tation.      As  compared 
with  the  Americans,  1  think   them  cheerful  and  con- 
tent^    Young  people,  in  this  country,  are  much  more 
prone  to  melaiicfcoly.    lie  English  have  a  mild  aspect, 
and  a  ringing  cheerful  voice.     They  are  large-natured 
and  not  so  easily  amused  as  the  southerners,  and  are 
among  them  as  grown  people  among  children,  requir- 
ing war,  or  trade,  or  engineering,  or  science,  instead  of 
frivolous  games.     They  are  proud   and  private,  and, 
even   if  deposed   to   recreation,   will  avSid   an   open 
garden.    They  sported  sadly  ;  ii,  iamusaieni  Irititemiut. 
seion  la  coutunu;  de  leur  pays,  said  Froissart :  and    ' 
suppose,  never  nation  buUt  their  party-walls  ^  thick, 
or  their  garden-fences  so  high,     \leat  and  wine  pro- 
duce no  effect  on  them :  they  are  just  as  cold,  quiet, 
di'nner"'"^  *'   "'*  *"'''   ^  "'   *^^   beginning  of 

The  reputation  of  taciturnity  they  have  enjoyed  for 
SIX  or  seven  hundred  years ;  and  a  kind  of  pride  in 
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bad  public  gpeakinjr  U  noted  in  the  House  of  Common* 
bl  (.-  '?  ""'*  '"""'C  ^  "'«"'  "'»*  they  did  noufve 
.Wev LhT^'  **'  r"«ft'  ^^^y  «poke  well  enouJh 
hi^  /hfl  ■  '""'  °f  gentlemen,  fn  mixed  company 
rteyshuttheir  mouths.  A  Yorkshire  mill-owner  to"^ 
me  n«  had  ndden  more  than  once  all  the  wai,  a.«,« 
Ix>nd„  te  Ueds,  in  the  first-claL^rrii^  A^Z 
«™«  pe«ons,  and  no  word  exchang^.^f^*  cluU 
k^^^rtr."'*""''.'!.'^  *°  •"''"^''"'  '"'^i"'  habits,  ."„d 

oU  ZZ  .lone"""?v'"'-/r  ""*  '"»«»*'«''  »"<>  °ft«n"t 
A.  ^  •  B  J  '^P*  "  "'en  a  stroke  of  humour  in 
the  serious  Swedenbors'    or  wag  it  «..!„  iT-     "l^-i 

men  who  carry  patterns,  and  solicit  orders    forlfe 

Cns  ?hT'tr  r°*  *?  ^  entertained  'it  Lhv 
tn  tC/  '  *''"  I'*™  *'""'"  characterize  Enekna 
to  the  foreigner  who  i,eets  them  on  the  ro^  and 
at  every  public-house,  whilst  the  gentnr  a^d'  the 
taverns,  or  sec  ude  themselves  whilst  in  thL 

iJut  these  classes  are  the  right  English  stock  and 
may  fo,rly  show  the  national  qualities^  rforTyet  art 
and  education  have  dealt  with  thom.  They  are  «S 
overs  good  haters,  slow  but  obstinate  admfrS^  !T 
Hke  n,«:T'jr  -f  h  »teeped  in  their  tem^me^t' 
like  men Jhardlv  a-vaked  from  deep  sleep.  wK  tW 
enjoy.  Their  kbits  and  instindi  clwve  to  nature 
They  are  of  the  earth,  earthy;  and  of  the  9«i  m  ufe 

not  from  any  sentiment      They  are  full  of  t^rse 
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doubt .  man's  Bound  Tu!^e?t'^iM,«H  ""^^^T'  ^"7 
appetite,  and  shake  th«S^h«V  •^*u''"^  ""'  «"*  ""it^ 
otirte.     Take  them  ^    I    **^*  '^  ^^  '»  l»rticuUrly 

power,  ma^iae.  orrUuSe^rchllCT 

So^ anT^^li^i^Xte'^'*  '"^''''>»  "'  ^'^ 
--rlhim  and  pervergitT  H!^it^K'"«?"i''*»'°'''<r  ">eir 
book  BKainstthe  Ln^'.  S^^^  Woodward  ^te  a 

that  Kn'^e^ltfe'^of  MI  ""S  ^  !!«'"•''' 

lu^MtS  SX?U  '".  ^"'"'"''«  *t»"toes8-    they 
tlie   Life   Quar3r^-.v    .  ?     ,  *  y°"°«  coxcomb*  of 

IwanlWfrii^   a?d^^  ?'  atorming  redoubta.  ^ 
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which  creates  courage  on  fortitude,  geniua  in  poetry, 
invention  in  mechanics,  enterprise  in  trade,  magnifi- 
cence in  wealth,  splendour  in  ceremonies,  petulance 
and  projects  in  youth.  The  young  men  have  a  rude 
health  which  runs  into  peccant  humours.  They  drinli 
brandy  lilce  water,  cannot  expend  their  quantities  of 
waste  strength  on  riding,  hunting,  swimming,  and 
fencing,  and  run  into  absurd  frolics  with  the  gravity  of 
the  Eumenides.  They  stoutly  carry  in  o  everv  noolc 
and  comer  of  the  earth  their  turbulent  sense :  leaving 
no  lie  uncontradicted ;  no  pretension  unexamined. 
They  chew  hasheesh ;  cut  themselves  with  poisoned 
creases:  swing  their  hammocic  in  the  boughs  of  the 
Bohan  Upas  ;  taste  every  poison  ;  buy  every  secret ;  at 
Naples  they  put  St  Januariug's  blood  in  an  alembic ; 
they  saw  a  hole  into  tlie  head  of  the  "  winicing  Virgin," 
to  know  why  she  winlcs ;  measure  with  an  English 
footrule  every  cell  of  the  Inquisition,  every  Turltish 
caaba,  every  Holy  of  holies ;  translate  and  sen<l  to 
Bentley  the  arcanum  bribed  and  bullied  away  fr  m 
shuddering  Brahmins  ;  and  measure  their  own  strength 
by  the  terror  they  cause.  These  travellers  are  of  every 
class,  the  best  and  the  worst ;  and  it  may  easily  happen 
that  those  of  rudest  l)ehaviour  are  tatcen  notice  of  and 
remembered.  The  Saxon  melancholy  in  the  vul^r 
rich  and  poor  appears  as  gushes  of  ill-humour,  which 
every  checlc  exasperates  into  sarcasm  and  vituperation. 
There  are  multitudes  of  rude  young  English  who  have 
the  self-sufficiency  and  bluntness  of  their  nation,  and 
who,  with  their  disdain  of  the  rest  of  manitind,  and 
with  this  indigestion  and  choler,  have  made  the  Englisli 
traveller  a  proverb  for  uncomfdrtable  and  offensive 
manners.  It  was  no  bad  description  of  the  Briton 
generically,  what  was  said  two  humlred  years  ago,  of 
one  particular  Oxford  scholar :  "  He  was  a  very  bold 
man,  uttered  anjrthing  that  came  into  his  mind, 
not  only  among  his  companions,  but  in  public  coffee- 
houses, and  would  often  spealc  his  mind  of  particular 
persons  then  accidentally  present,  witliout  examining 
the  company  he  was  in  ;  for  which  be  was  often  repri- 
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nanded.  and  sever.1  time,  threatened  to  be  kicked  and 

T^e  common  Englishman  ia  prone  to  foriret  . 
ordinal  arUcIe  in  the  bill  of  social  rifrhtiV thatTverJ 
nun  ha.  a  n^ht  to  hi.  own  ears.  No  .San  ian  claim  to 
usurn  more  than  a  few  cubic  feet  of  th7aud,bilitT^  ^f 
.  p«l)l.c  room,  or  to  put  upon  the  company  with  tl?e 
loud  .tatement  of  his  crotchS.  or  perZ^l^eT 
of  „^nl  '°  '•'•deep  traits  oi  race  that  the  fn  ^une. 
of  nations  are  written,  and  however  derived,  whetW 
.happier  tribe  or  mixture  of  tribes,  the  air  Ir  whaj 
arcumsUnce  that  mixed  for  them  the  y^lden  mean  of 
temperament  -here  exists  the  best  stoctiii  the  world 
broad-front,  ,1,  broad-bottoa.ed,  best  for  deDth  «no»' 
»d   equability,   .,en   of  aplomb  and   re^^^vt'R^fTi 

culture ;  war-class  as  well  as  clerks  ;  Eark  and  t^~. 
mn  wise  minority,  as  well  as  foolish  maTority    abZS 

wWo^T""''  u'^'°^  T"'  °f  '^th,  Ind  goomTon 
which  no  sunshine  settles;  alternated  withl  common 

r«  f^^^^T."/  "'••"''  '"°"  '•'em  fast  toTer" 

Zt>wh^L"lnt.^'  "^^'"^  '^^  temperament  . 
Ma  to  which  all  storms  are  superlicial ;  a  race  to  which 
Uieir  fortunes  flow,  as  if  the"  alone  had  threS 
^anization  at  once  fine  ^d  robust  enough  for 
dominion  ;  as  if  the  burly  inexpressive,  now  mu^te  and 
omtumacious,  now  fierce  and  sharp-tinned  diU"" 

hid  tnT.w\*V'''""'  "*?''*  "^'^  his  fiery  b^E; 
h«l  bequeathed  his  ferocity  to  his  conqueror.     They 

1,  th'„     ■'  ""''«\"P««.  or  the  semblance  of  them^ 
t  IS  the  misshapen  hairy  Scandinavian  troll  again  who 

f^.^^  A°!ll^"  "=°"^'^  "°t  end,"  but  it  is  done  in  the 
^th '.'^ft'"  ''  '"■"'^•'''i  ™'«dictions.  He  is  a  churl 
0  bi»r^  place  m  his  heart,  whose  speech  is  a  brash 
of  bitter  waters  but  who  loves  to  help^u  at  a  pinX 

Wm^Ar'''"'',''!^'  ^""'""^  yourWnks^£S 
iw  r^Zv^  lately  a  cross-pained  miser,  odd1«S 
S't^T  ^^i'V""**""°'=«  *•*«  portrait  of  Punch, 
'f'th  the  laugh  left  out;  rich  by  his  own  industry' 
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sulking  in  a  lonely  house  ;  who  never  gave  a  dinner  to 
any  man,  and  disdained  all  courtesies ;  yet  as  true  a 
worshipper  of  beauty  in  form  and  colour  as  ever  existed, 
and  profusely  pouring  over  the  cold  mind  of  his 
countrymen  creations  of  grace  and  truth,  removing 
the  reproach  of  sterility  from  English  art,  catching 
from  their  savage  climate  every  fine  hint,  and  importing 
into  their  galleries  every  tint  and  trait  of  sunnier  cities 
and  skies  ;  making  an  era  in  painting ;  and,  when  he 
saw  that  the  splendour  of  one  of  his  pictures  in  the 
Exhibition  dimmed  his  rival's  that  hung  next  it, 
secretly  took  a  brush  and  blackened  his  own. 

They  do  not  wear  their  heart  in  their  sleeve  for  daws 
to  peck  at.  They  have  that  phlegm  or  staidness,  which 
it  IS  fi  compliment  to  disturb.  "Great  men,"  said 
Aristotle,  "are  always  of  a  nature  originally  melan- 
choly." 'Tis  the  habit  of  a  mind  which  attaches  to 
abstractions  nith  a  passion  which  gives  vast  results. 
They  dare  to  displease,  they  do  not  speak  to  expecta- 
tion. They  like  the  sayers  of  No,  oetter  than  tlie 
sayers  of  Yes.  Each  of  them  has  an  opinion  which  he 
feels  it  becomes  him  to  express  all  the  more  that  it 
differs  from  yours.  They  are  meditating  opposition. 
This  gravity  is  inseparable  from  minds  of  great 
resources. 

There  is  an  English  hero  superior  to  the  French,  the 
German,  the  Italian,  or  the  Greek.  When  he  is 
brought  to  the  strife  with  fate,  he  sacrifices  a  richer 
material  possession,  and  on  more  purely  metaphysical 
grounds.  He  is  there  with  his  own  consent,  face  to 
&ce  with  fortune,  which  he  defies.  On  deliberate 
choice,  and  from  grouads  of  character,  he  has  elected 
his  part  to  live  and  die  for,  and  dies  with  grandeur. 
This  race  has  added  new  elements  to  humanity,  anil 
has  a  deeper  root  in  the  world. 

They  have  great  range  of  scale,  from  ferocity  to 
exquisite  refinement.  With  larger  scale,  they  have 
great  retrieving  power.  After  running  each  tendency 
to  an  extreme,  they  try  another  tack  with  equal  heat. 
More  intellectual  than   other   races,  when   they  live 
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language, 

J-  subsidize  other  nations, 

antt  are  not  subsidizefl.  They  proselyte,  and  are  not 
proselyted.  They  assimilate  other  races  to  themselves, 
and  are  not  assimilated.  The  English  did  not  calculate 
the  conquest  of  the  Indies.  It  fell  to  their  character. 
So  they  administer  in  different  parts  of  the  world  the 
codes  of  every  empire  and  race;  in  Canada,  old 
French  law ;  in  the  Mauritius,  the  Code  Napoleon ; 
m  the  West  Indies,  the  edicto  of  the  Spanish  Cortes ; 
m  the  East  Indies,  the  Laws  of  Menu  ;  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  of  the  Scandinavian  Thing  ;  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  of  the  old  Netherlands;  and  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  the  Pandects  of  Justinian. 

Tliey  are  very  conscious  of  their  advantageous  posi- 
tion in  history.  England  is  the  lawgiver,  the  patron, 
Uie  instructor,  the  ally.  Compare  the  tone  of  the 
French  and  of  the  English  press :  the  first  querulous, 
captious,  sensitive  about  English  opinion  ;  the  English 
press  is  never  timorous  about  French  opinion,  but 
arrogant  and  contemptuous. 

They  are  testy  and  headstrong  through  an  excess 
of  ^"^  ,!""^  ^'** '  churlish  as  men  sometimes  please 
to  be  who  do  not  forget  a  debt,  who  aslc  no  favours, 
and  who  will  do  what  they  like  with  their  o?ra.  With 
education  and  intercourse,  these  asperities  wear  off, 
and  leave  the  good  will  pure.  If  anatomy  is  reformed 
according  to  national  tendencies,  I  suppose,  the  spleen 
will  hereafter  be  found  in  the  Englishman,  not  found 
in  the  American,  and  differencing  the  one  from  the 
other.  I  anticipate  another  anatomical  discovery,  that 
this  organ  will  be  found  to  be  cortical  and  caducous, 
that  they  are  superficially  morose,  hut  at  last  tender- 
hearted,  herein  differing  from  Rome  and  the  Latin 
nations.  Nothing  savage,  nothing  mean  resides  in  the 
English  heart.  They  are  subject  to  panics  of  credulity 
and  of  rage,  but  the  temper  of  the  nation,  however 
disturbed,  settles  itself  soon  and  easily,  as  in  this 
temperate  zone,  the  sky  after  whatever  storms  clear* 
again,  and  serenity  is  its  normal  condition. 
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A  saving  Btupidity  masks  and  protects  their  per- 
ception, as  the  curtain  of  the  eagle's  eye.     Our  swi^r 
Amencans,  when  they  first  dSl  wit^  EnglishTpro^ 
nounce  them  stupid;  but,  later,  do  them^stclw 
pem,le  who  wear  well,   or  hide  their  strength       jt 
finirift'"*  **'!;,P<"^".  »f  performance  that  is  in  their 
fr?nlr^^  ?  *^^  patient  5fewton,  or  in  the  versatile 
transcendent    poets,  or    in   the   Dugdales,  Gibbons 
HalUms,  Eldons,  and   Peels,   one  should    see^  C 
^nghsh  day-labourers  hold  out.     High  and  low,  tt.ey 
are  of  an  unctuous  texture.     There  is  an  adiWire 
ll'r  ™°f  tution,  as  if  they  had  oil  X.  fTtheir 
mental  wheels    and  could  perform  vast  amounts  of 
work  without  damaging  themselves. 
.„5'7''  *\  scale  of  expense  on  which  people  live, 
and  to  which  scholars  and  professional  min  confo™ 
ITZ^^  ^°"''°  "'  their  Muscle,  when  vast  nCbS 
are  found  who  can  each  lift  this  enormous  load.     I 
m,^  even  add,  their  daily  feasts  argue  a  savage^gouj 

No  nation  was  ever  so  rich  in  able  men;  "geutle- 

Sk^^Ln  v"  "^f?*?"  '"«°  "f  «'"=1»  temper,  that, 
like  Baron  Vere,"  had  one  seen  him  retumin*  from 

SeTari'ost'tCi'  l-y  Wssiknce  have  suspec?^^°a" 
fie  had  lost  the  day;  and,  had  he  beheld  Tim  in  re- 

cl^e^fSirsl^htsyrft'-^''  '™  "  -1-orby  the 

.l^.^/"*""!'"*^  P"*"^^  '■'■•"»  *^  Heimskringla  might 
-«  HaH„^  "  "  P'"^"''*  °^  *^«  ""odem  Englishman  • 
-    Haldor  was  very  stout  and  strong,  ani  remark- 

S^^h^t  T"  '"  '?'I^J'««««-     King   Harold    ™ve 

tok«n!J  H  ''°"''*'^"1  circumstances,  whether  they  be- 
^D  b«„.  ^^^  ?'-,Pl^»re;  for,  whatever  tum^ 
slSnt^pl  n'""'^'"  '"  ^'*'"""  '"'■•  ^  J"'^"  «Pirit«>  never 
dZk  W  °!?'*'  °°  r""""*  °f  them,  nor  ate  nor 
drank  but  according  to  his  custom.  H^dor  was  not 
•  FuUer.     Worthies  of  England. 
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r^ui?  <'^°l«Jy  ^ords,  but  short  in  conversation 
told  his  opinion  bluntly,  and  was  obstinate  and  Urf  • 
and  this  could  not  please  the  King,  who  had  min; 
clever  people  about  him,  zealous  in  his  sem^' 
Haldor  remained  a  short  time  with  the  Kin/^^i 
then  cMie  to  Iceland,  where  he  took  up  hte  ab<5i 

fl.^*  Mtwnal  temper,  in  the  civil  history,  is  not 
^n';/"  "^f'^e-  Th«  *!»".  deep  EnXh  m^ 
smoulders  with  fire,  which  at  la^t  set!  aU  fto  borf^ 
m  flame.  The  wrath  of  London  is  not  French  wrath^ 
Ssta-nd'Tufe."""-"^'  '"•''  »  '^  botS?\^f^ 

caS  l!^  s^nSrSKl-a-nV^rSerea^T  t^ 
war  of  races,  often  predicted, '  and  makinT^lJ  2 
war  of  opinions  also  (a  question  of  despftism  Mid 

?i.^^/'^?'i°«  •*■.?"  *^*«™  Europe),  shoSd  menace 
ibe  fing  ish    civil  zation,  these   sLkings    may  take 

^Zies       '  "^""^  -niUennium   of  power  in  tSeb 

FrJnni.  „w  *^°»^''  ^^  "ere  as  mutable  as  the 
lih^^'  ^"^  reliance^  But  the  English  stand  for 
F„  ^i.    ^*  eonservatiye,  money-loving,  lord-loving 

^nle  -R/n^?^"'",''™  '*"°?'''  '■"'"^  «'"'-  »°y  other 
people.  The  nation  alv  resist  the  immoral  action  of 
their  govermnent.  They  chink  humanely  on  the  afei« 
sL&'ii  w^"*?^'  "'■  ''"I'^d,  of  Hung^^Trf 
of  t&St^i°t'.  *'"^'  °^"'^"'''  '•^  ^o  «^t-™ft 
Does  the  earljr  history  of  each  tribe  show  the  ner. 
«T>.?^^'  ^'.^'••'"irh  not  less  ^tent°^  m^C 
as  the  tnbe  spreads  ita  activity  into  colonies,  comme™' 
codes  arts  letters  ?  The  ea/ly  history  shows  U,  m  tt^ 
musician  plays  the  air  which  he  proc^is  to  conj^^ 
HeinuknngU,  Laing',  translation,  toL  a  p.  87. 
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a  tempest  ot  variations.  In  Alfred,  in  the  Northmeti 
one  may  read  the  genius  of  the  English  society,  namely 
that  private  life  is  the  place  of  honour.  Glory,  a 
career,  and  ambition,  words  familiar  to  the  longitude 

l^"^""f,.'^^'l°°'  ^'f^  '°  *^"^"«1'  speech.  Nelson 
wrote  from  their  hearts  his  homely  telegraph, "  Enirknd 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."  '^^x-u" 

For  actual  service,  for  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  or 
to  appease  diseased  or  inflamed  taleut,  the  army  ind 
navy  may  be  entere-"  Ue  worst  boys  doing  weU  in  the 
navy);  and  Ae  ci  .  service,  in  departments  where 
serious  official  work  is  done;  and  they  hold  in  esteem 
Oie  barrister  engaged  in  the  severer  studies  of  the  law 
«ut  th*  calm,  sound,  and  most  British  Briton  shrinks 
from  public  life  as  charlatanism,  and  respects  an 
wonomy  founded  on  agriculture,  coal-minesVmanu- 
feictures,  or  trade,  which  secures  an  independence 
through  the  creation  of  real  values. 

Thejr  wish  neither  to  command  nor  obey,  but  to  be 
kings  m  tlieir  own  houses.  They  are  intellectual,  and 
t^^/  *°^5  literature  ;  thev  like  weU  to  have  the 
world  served  up  to  them  in  Uks,  maps,  models,  and 
every  mode  of  exact  information,  and,  though  not 
creatora  in  art,  they  value  its  refinement  Tffey  are 
ready  for  leisure,  can  direct  and  fiU  their  own  day.  nor 

^*^  vT''  "r"*^"'"  *^*  constraint  of  a  nec^ity. 
But  the  history  of  the  nation  discloses,  at  every  turn, 
this  original  predilection  for  private  independence,  and 
however  this  inchnation  may  have  been  disturbed  b^ 
the  bribes  with  which  their  vast  colonial  power  has 
warped  men  out  of  orbit,  the  inclination  endures,  and 
forms  and  re-forms  the  laws,  letters,  manners,  and 
occupations.  They  choose  that  welfare  which  is  com- 
pabble  with  the  commonwealth,  knowing  that  such 
alone  «  stable;  as  wise  merchants  preferinvestmenta 
m  the  three  per  cents.  -^cuui 
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IX._COCKAYNE 

Tub  English  are  a  nation  of  humouriata      t„^:^j     i 

'"sfu^rta?  ""."""  which  tie  peat^n^fSs' 

i^rote'^^"^^^^^^^^ 

fell  h^fr^„m  i-i       i*°^  ^'^  ''™°»  •"  »^der  to 
^^  nis  freedom,  and  makes  a  conscience  of  persisting 

Hjf  t'*ij*®°**'j'  patriotic,  for  his  country  is  so  small 
among  the  Englisl.  in  consequence  of  which  thevcon 

"The  vLv,Jr  °'  England,"*  in  1600,  says:— 

•  Print.!  by  the  Cmden  Sooioty. 
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ta  ^^Fn.!^.'"  ^''^^t  "P'i^''*^  "^  P'»'««'  W«  climax 
?!^W     *    ?• '     V'i  "^"^  •>«  '^'«'>««  to  pay  you  the 

tost,  a  krnd  of  bkckboard  on  which  English  character 
aUy  exhibits  itself  in  allusions  to  the  FreTh.     I  Vu^ 

French  nabves.     Mr  Colerilge  U  kid   to  have  iriven 

S^  l^^'SL'  ^-  ^°£'  "*  *«  «'"««  "f  «  lectur^,  tl?t  he 
had  defended  him  from  being  able  to  utter  a  sinele 

Enifr  '°  ^  *'''°f '^  '""'^V  I  havrfound  Xt 
Enghshmen  have  such  a  good  opinion  of  England,  that 
the  ordinary  phrases,  in  all  gooS  society,  of  ^tpining 
or  disparaging  one's  own  things  in  tilkiie  wiSi  a 
stranger  are  seriously  mistakefby  them  ffr  Tn  in! 
suppr^ble  homage  to  the  merits  o/their  nation  ;  and 
the  Ne^  Yorker  or  Pennsylvanian  who  modestlv 
kments  the  disadvantage  of  i  new  count  J.  Tog-huU 
and  savages,  is  surprised  by  the  instant  and  unf^^ 
commisera,t,on  of  the  whole  company,  who  Sly 
accomrt  all   the    world    out  of   ErglJ^d    a  hC   of 

_7?'  ^S"  "^&^  limitation  pinches  his  foieiim 
pobtics  He  sticks  to  his  tradiUons  and  usaires  a^ 
so  help  h  m  God  !  he  will  force  his  island  by-Ko^n 

r^^  '  ?  V-  °°*  °°'y  ^°'  """*  ""P°«e  Wrapping  on  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  trample  Jown  aU  MtiSnaliti^ 
with  his  taxed  boots.  Lord  Aatham  goes  for  liberty 
BritlZ  ^"''i"*?  '^*°."*  renresentation-for  Zvl 
^^^1  I  %  k"*  °°.*  ?  ^"^"'^'^  «''''"  thev  dare  make  in 
tn^Si  f "'  ^''i'lf  r^'  i"  EngW-for  that  also 
M  British  law ;  and  the  fact  that  British  commerce  was 

^^  XbrsX^'*'  independence  of  Air  enoa,  took 
In  short,  I  am  afrkid  that  English  nature  is  so  rank 
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n^L^^^^^  1i^  ^  "  "**'«  inwmpatible  with  every 
other.    The  world  w  not  wide  enougfifor  two 
JJut,  toyond  this  nationality,  it  must  be  admitted 

BraOT,  celebrated  among  our  Scandinavian  forefethers 
for  hM  eloquence  and  majestic  air.     The  English  have 

endurance:  they  have  also  a  petty  courage,  through 
wh>ch  every  man  delights  in  showing  himsilf  for  wlfat 
he  18,  and  m  doing  what  he  caa  ;  so  that,  in  all  com- 

SS-^r'  "i^*^  ^^  ^J^'^  '"'  "P'^'on  °f  himself 
to  imitate  anybody.  He  hicfes  no  defect  of  his  form, 
features,  dress,  connection,  or  birthplace,  for  he  thinks 
every  circumstance  belonging  to  tim  iomes  recom! 
mended  to  you.  If  one  of  them  have  a  bald,  or  a  r^, 
or  .  green  head,  or  bow  legs,  or  a  scar,  or  mark,  o^ 
tl^J^^b  ""■  »/'?®*'''"^  •"■  »  "^en  voice,  he  has  Lr- 
suaded  himself  that  there  is  something  modish  Vnd 
becommg  in  it,  and  that  it  sits  well  on  him 

But  nature  makes  nothing  in  vain,  and  this  little 
superfluity  of  self-regard  in  the  English  bral^,  is  one 
of  the  secrets  of  their  power  and  hiitory.  Fo^  it  sete 
every  man  on  being  and  doing  what  he' really  is  and 
T'.J^  *"  ""^y  1  dodging,  skulking,  secondary 
air,  and  encourages  a  frank  and  manly  bearing,  so  .hat 
each  man  makes  the  most  of  himse^  and^oses  no 

SK"°'  f  ^"^  '^'^i*  °/  ^"^^^S-     A  man's  ^i?on^ 
defects  will  commonly  have  with  the  rest  of  tft^  world 

ffTi^V  ",*•  ■PPoj-'r^e  which  they  have  to  himself. 
If  he  makes  light  of  them,  so  wiU  other  men.  We  all 
hnd  in  these  a  convenient  meter  of  character,  since  a 
little  man  would  be  ruined  by  the  vexation.  I  r^ 
member  a  shrewd  politician,  in  one  of  our  westpm 
citi^  told  ^e  « thaThe  had 'known  severaTIu^^s^fS 
statesmen  made  by  their  foible."  And  another,  wa 
ex-governor  of  lUinois,  said  to  me,  "If  a  man  kne^ 
anything  he  would  sit  in  a  comer  and  be  modest :  but 
«I^Sa  ""  '^f^"™"*  peacock,  that  he  goes  bustling 
up  and  down  and  hits  on  extraordinary  discoveries." 
There  is  also  this  benefit  in  brag,  that  the  speaker 
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The.r  cultnre  ^nerally  enables  the  traveled  FnSiih 

fcngligh  name  warrants  a  certain  Pnn«l;„Pi,  * 

which  a  Frenchman  or  Bey/nTo'u w'ot  t"4  "Tt"^,' 

amiahle  afd  -o J^ J^.t w"^->  ^ -^ 
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^  .^i  "i'i°d'^'""''',',°«f  *°  S'*''"?  nerkeW.  idea, 
surrounded  by  a  wa  1  of  bra«,  teS  thousand  cublta 

o.lnh-1^  i-  i!     "•'«^»"W  •»  far  excel  the  rest  of  the 

vi^«^»,^  ^  the  more  important  onns  of  freedom, 
virtus,  and  science.    ♦  ^^■u^, 

"Hie  English  dislike  the  American  structure  of  society 

are  doing  what  they  can  to  crr^te  in  England  the 
same  social  condition.  America  ig  the  piradise  of 
auXdT'tf'  ",*'"'  ^•'"""'leexcepUon'Invarilbi; 
nh^l^^i,      ^5  Americans,  the  islander  forgetehis 

B^r^'IfMict'^T^?  •"''  •''^Paraging  anecdotes. 

i$ut  this  childish  patriotism  costs  somethinir,  like  all 

Z"rZ^'^\l'^  ^^^^  """y  °f  their  colon  esh« 
aWlf^*  fif  '""'^°'^-     T^'y  f°^«"»  ^y  their  arts  and 

^„^r  ?T»u*  "i*^':''^  nwer  is  felt,  they  have  not 
conciliated  the  aflTection  on  which  to  rely 
Coarse  local  distinctions,  as  those  of  nkt'on,  province, 

Zt":Si  ""l  ^^t^  '°  Hi"  "^''^  of  real  ones7b?t 
^d„Tl  f  °»°*  "'"^*  **=  ^""^  accidental  lines.  Indi- 
-n^^^f""  "^""^  Wumphing  over  national  ones, 
nr  Pn  Jlir  ^T  '".  r'^pl'yslcs  discriminating  Greek, 
or  Eng  .3h,  or  Spanish  sHence.  iEsop  and  Montaigne 
Ce  ntes  and  gaadi,  are  men  of  the  work' ;  and  to 
wave  our  own  flag  at  the  dinner  table  or  in  tli7uni- 

H,fh  f^t'*  *°  '^■J^  '?'^  boisterous  dulness  of  a  fire- 
t  ub  into  a  polite  circle.  Nature  and  destiny  ara 
alwavB  on  tbe  watch  for  our  follies.     Natur?  triL^ 

history  on  Oiis  very  point  of  na<  ional  pride. 

George  of  Gippadocia,  born  at  Epiphania,  in  Cil^cia, 
sTnlvtr  f"-^'^^'^^^"  ?ot  a  lucrative  contract  to 
sup^y  the  army  with  bacon.  A  logue  and  informer, 
i  fJ^*  1,™'''  *°^  ""^  ^'"''^  t"  '"°  '  3m  justice.  He 
^fw^^'^^T'''  •"°''r«=«d  Arianism.-'coUecied  . 
library,  and  got  promoted  by  a  faction  to  the  episcopal 
*  WUIiam  Spenoe. 
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ttrone  of  AleimndrU.     When  Jalita  came.  a.d.  361 
open  by  the  mo^,  «nd  Georn  wm  lynched,  m  he 

Worlddion^d  have  no  better  luck-tutb^^eri.! 
muit  w«»r  the  name  of  a  thief.     Amerim  Veepucci 
*•»  P«!lde^ealer  at  Seville,  who  went3.  iTS' 

»nk  wa.  boataw^m'g  mate  in  an  expedition  that  never 
d^l^^'  ""*  '^'^  ^'  tb"  ««rth  with  hiS'^OTm 

Sm,^??^^  '^y  °f  "•  *""■  founders;  and  the  &lse 
pickle^ealer  u  an  oflFset  to  the  &1m  baconnwUer 


X._WEALTH 

Th»bb  is  no  rountry  in  which  so  absolute  a  homaira 
-pud  to  >vealth.  In  Ameri«.,  there  u"  tS^ 
ihame  when  a  man  exhibita  the  evidc^c  of  W 
l^S^l^'  "  'J'  ''**'  ""'  "  °«eded  apology.  But  & 
Wu.hman  hM  pure  pride  in  his  wcSthflnd  e^s 

111  P^ir'*^?*'-  ■/  '^^  ^"P"  ^^  through? 
*U  EngLsh  souls  ;-if  you  have  merit,  can  voS  not 
show  It  by  your  good  clothes,  and  coach,  ^dCsL* 
^I?^avH^  ^  a  gentleman  without  a  J.^Toi 
^V  ^^  ^^v'  ^*"  »  "  fi««»  resolution  to 
mto^every  man  hye  according  to  the  means  he 
POMesses.  "Hiere  is  a  mixture  of  religion  in  it 
They  are  under  the  Jewish  kw,  and^^  with 
■onorons  emphasis  that  tiieir  days  shaU  beJonrln 
Ae  knd,  they  shall  have  sons  aS  Zghters  K 
«.d  herds,  wme  and  oil.    In  exact  proS  IslS 
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jrho  lu.  lortX  Srtuue  ?B  «ih°V   "*"  *=°(r'«>>«"«n 
broken  heart.     "Hie  W  iV^   T**  *^  "'"'«  died  of  • 

I  can  never  get  over"  sJ^n.«f  "-.11  '  *""«  '''■'<='> 

"Titers  speak.,  inrffeZe.  t^  "?'x°'  *•"«'••  "^ent 
Ufe,  of,  '^e  gravTmT^?^  .  ». private  and  i-  holaatic 

If  not  M  frankly  put  vet  d^lnlT^  *'?°  *."  sentiment, 
Md  roniancee  of  Ce'  p^&^P'"^' j°  *''•  ""veli 
these,  but  in  biog,SpC\„d 'S*™/''' "^  '"'V"^''  '» 
awembUes,  in  tlie  tone  of  ?h-.  ^  ..•'"'***  <>f  publio 
table-talk.  °^  ""*  preaching,  and  &  the 

«>d'iSo»  '.rano7;^:i'^'*--i'-»^«.. 

chronicle  of  the  8choWnf.?^;*^^'*»°dard  in  i^ 
years.  But  I  fo,^d  STtwo^^  ^°'*^°  '"'■  ^red 
most  English  books  ^  TJTT'  ,!?  *^*  "  '" 
and  State,  and,^nd?to  bf'bo™'"^'^  "" !  -•™'" 
to  poverty.     A  natural  frSinfF^^.P"?'?  *".  *°  «»°>« 

^e^Sif/£si  ^"  "o?P'Sn"iS 
parish  office™  to^MJhiTir^   ''^''"l  '"'Wdding 


it-^n^t-£?S:??^t^' 
take  them  away  fromthoL  wL^  L°  j**^"-  ^^^^ 
And  it  was  hirf,lVSinZ?«^  *°'l?''*  '^^P™^^  ""em. 
to  manufectwera  LTm?,^  to  tra^e  to  stop  binding 
and  of  ^„"SS  J^^*  ""««  the  price  ^f  laboul? 

oni%"r '^^It-lor^tfti;'"  ^^"^K-  ^^'^ 
pnie  of  art  of  ^e  Sa^onTtt  IW^^^^^ 
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and  his  inssion  for  independence.     The  Enrfishman 
believes  that  every  man  must  take  care  of  WmH? 

^^^  "pP"^  **.*'■■  ^^^^  "  fieir  national  point  of 

House'-to  thTh*^^^^'=''\'"^'  ""»  *e  iLrindL 
House  to  the  huckster's  shop,  evervthinjr  nrnsiJi. 
bemuse  rt  U  solvent     The  B,5tish  Ssfre^sXn"' 
and  pay  for  what  they  take.     The  British  »mril!- 
so  vent;  for,  in  spite  V  the  huge  „aS  S   the 

Swer'^wtT  "''\*"?^  ye^  faster  ttan^n; 

and  mechanism  of  an  Englishman^  "Se  Crls^ 
Palace  is  not  considered  hSnest  until  it  na^^^ 
matter  how  much  convenience    b«a,.t„    ^i^^iT  ." 

eco?omUt'''"„r1"'  *"  V  ^  *^«  to^d^lbin^    An' 
of  C,  aid  a  freeman    "l^^"™'  'f  ^^'^y  »  ^'^^ 
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tion,  and  every  house  alSu  '?S5?**'!f,"'* '*T»»- 
utUrty  wiU  let  no  talent  SI  in  It  l^<'^  Was  to 
^.11  teach  spide«  to  w^^e  X^^'^'T  ^  P^^^'Wo, 
Eng-hshman,  i^hile  he  eTte  and  drinl^''""*^-  A» 
not  much  more  than  another  mfn  1  u"  '°°"'  »' 
times  as  many  hours  in  th«  ^^^  °i  ^*~"«  three 
other  European  ;  o?  L  iffi,  ''*  °^  ?  y*""'  <«  any 
lives.  He'workg  f^t  Eve^u"-  '"*'^'™'«'  «  three 
at  a  quick  pace      ^*-     C"'7th."i«  in  England  is 

productivity  X^- the    cJeatTon    '^F^Tf  **'^"  «-" 
-h.nery  which  <iiirerer°5.is  VfrL'Srofc 

Of  St'TSMrVS  T^red"^'"'^'  *"  ^<'^^ 
Bacon  explained  the  pre^ssim^AK'"""  '*"'  B»g« 
consequent  necessity  ?f  th?  reforL"'*^  equinoxes,  the 
m^nred  the  length  of  the  ye^rin"°fj^*  *=»'«°'lar ; 
and  announced  (m  if  looking  fr„^?*1^/"°P«"vder  ; 
five  centuries,  into  ou«)  "  that    "  u""  ^"^^  ««»>  -ve; 
structed  to  drive  A^  more  S'°^^'=^°  ^  «»°- 
^ey  of  rcwers  could^o^  n^r  ^?  f/..**^  "  '^hole 
thmg  but  a  pUot  to  steer  them   T    •^''^'^  """^  ^r- 
be  construct^  to  move  ^th  t^'-   ^»™^es  also  might 
?nt  the  aid  of  any  ^!mT  FiZl^^'^^"  'P^'  '^'^- 
impossible  to  make  m™hines  ^^il  '1'^°"''^  °°t  ^ 
suit  of  wings,  shoiJdT  in  T^/^'"^'  ^7  °'«*'"  of  a 
birds."     But  the  s^-if  .f  ^'  "f  "  *^e  ""anner  of 
hundred  years  We^n^   yi?Uned^°°-  .^^«  -'^ 
centuries  ago,  the  sawino-  „f  »■    u  ^"^  •"*  "'"'"ds.     Two 
the  carriage  4h«]s Tn  *^       '"l?''^'"  ''^  done  by  hand" 
tilled  by^o  Jen  i L^Z"  Z?l°  "^^^  '  *«  ^^^^-^ 
that  thL  had  pit3  „;  t^tll'"^  *°  "'*^«  P"To»^ 
unless  \^att  an§  Stephensonl.  J^    '  u""?  ^P^v^d, 
force-pumps  and  i»werZm»    k  *"i^''*  '^^^  *»  'vork 
"rtrides  were  all  taCn^thTn  «-  V  f^^'i     ^"^  *f  «at 
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web  of  his  fortunes.     HarCTeaves  invented  the  spinnimr- 
jenny,  and  died  in  a  workhouse.     Arkwright  improvl^ 
the  invention;  and  the  machine  dispensed  wiUi  the 
work  of  ninety-nine  men :  that  is,  one  spinner  could 
do  a;  much  work  as  one  hundred  had  done  before. 
Ihe  loom  was  improved  further.     But  the  men  would 
sometimes  strike  for  wages,  and  combine  against  the 
masters,  and,  about  1829-30,  much  fear  was  felt  lest  the 
trade  would  be  drawn  away  by  these  interruptions,  and 
the  emigration  of  the  spinners,  to  Belgium  andthe  United 
States.     Iron  and  steel  are  very  obedient    Whether 
It  were  not  possible  to  make  a  spinner  that  would 
not  rebel,  nor  mutter,  nor  scowl,  nor  strike  for  waces, 
nor  emigrate  ?    At  the  solicitation  of  the  masters,  iSter 
a  mob  and  not  at  Stalybridge,  Mr  Roberts,  of  Man- 
chester, undertook  to  create  this  peaceful  feUow,  instead 
of  Oie  quarreUome  fellow  God  had  made.    After  a  few 
toaU,  he  succeeded,  and,  in  1830,  procured  a  patent 
for  his  self-acting  mule ;  a  creation,  the  delight  ofmiU- 
owners,  and  "destined,"  they  said,  "to  restore  order 
among  the  industrious  classes;"  a  machine  requiring 
only  a  child  s  hand  to  piece  the  broken  yarns.     As 
Arkwnght  had  destroyed  domestic  spinning,  so  Roberts 
desbroyed  tiie  factory  spinner.     The  power  of  machinery 
in  Great  I^tam,  in  miUs,  has  been  computed  to  be 
equal  to  600,000,000  men,  one  man  being  able  by  the 
aid  of  steam  to  do  the  work    which   required  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  to  accompUsh  fifty  years  ago 
Ihe  nroduction  has  been  commensurate.      England 
already  had  this  laborious  race,  rich  soQ,  water,  wood, 
coal,   iron,  and   favourable  climate.     Eight  hundred 
years  ago,  commerce  had  made  it  rich,  and  it  was  re- 
corded, "England  is  the  richest  of  all  the  northern 
?^'^°lirMi.     *  Norman   historians  recite,  that  "in 
1067,  Waham  carried  with  him  into  Normandy,  from 
England,  more  gold  and  sQver  than  had  ever  before 
been  seen  in  Gaul."    But  when,  to  this  labour  and  trade 
and  these  native  resources,  was  added  this  goblin  of 
steam,  with  his  myriad  arms,  never  tired,  workuur  ni»ht 
and  day  everlastingly,  the  amassing  of  proper^^^ 
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;-™'''i^fi4*iS"^^-ot„-f  the  ,.t  ninety 
wealth  tte  equivaleWfou^^ffi^^^!;;  Wulation  anj 
thousand  ghips  are  ent««^  •    ?  i      f.  ^-nS^Jands.     Fortv 
ofwheath«,gCrffi;j^"c^"^''lif'-  .Thej^elj 
of  the  Stuarts,  to  13  TOO  OOO  1^i3??'^"«*etime 
million  of  pounds  steffirs^Si^^^      ^  thousand 
mg  money  of  commerce      Fn  fpl   t^TP*"^  'he  float- 
stated  that  the  Se'of\l^'^'^'''>^^  R"ssell 
£300,000,000  ofStoll  ™fl  "°"°*^y  ""^  '"'d  out 
year,.     But  a    bettSi  m^u^^^^^  '"the  last  four 
figmres,  is  the  estimate  tw  ^^      •       ^^^^  sounding 
England  to  suS  tt'e^l™""  ",'"^*'>  enough"^ 
for  one  year.    ^^        '  ""^^  Population  in  idlfness 

chS,  'Ss,lStivJ^"'t'ref„.T'''°?I^  «»''«« 
divides  a  bar  to  a  miiwlf  nf      ^?*"-      ^itworth 
huge  cannon  mtS  ^^S^m  J^i}r-..l*«»™  t^ne" 
a^d  vies  with  the  vSc  fo^«^^-'l''"""J'' «t™''. 
strata.     It  can  clothe  shwfe  m^tft/'""'!  ^"^'^^  tho 
make  sword-bh«les  tha    will  cT^^\'"*f'''P^k''' 
In  Egypt,  it  can  plant  foreste««J"l"¥"eJ8  in  two. 
three  tfionsand  y^re     Aw;  v  ■''"°8'  ^'^  after 
balloon,  and  the  neS'  war  ^\'*,"  ruddering  the 
But  another  B«!hiM  mo™^* '*/?"^''*  ■"  "•!  air 
'team,istheBa^k      It  „Xfn^°*  in  Enriand  thar^ 
tion  is  stimoUted,  and  eib&-T»fi^  ^^\''  P^P"'"" 
emigrstion  empti^  the  M^nHf .' ^^^^*«  l»»ns,  and 
tions  break  out ;  KiZ  Se  d^hL^^"  'L"'^^  '•  "'^"l"" 
a<fBnte  our  social  system  rmoS°'^B  ^/  ^"^  "*"' 
and  of  money,  war  and  «^m.^        ^-  ,  ^^  ^int  of  steam 
have  lost  tha"mS„c?-7he'''r*'-.    ^"^- 
not  hold.     Nations  are  KattinToLnl  *  ^*"°*^'=  "«  does 

bMid  which  war  wiU  h"ve  totT'^'*  ^^  '•°*  *^^^  «"• 
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The  introduction  of  these  elements  gives  new  re- 
sources to  existing  proprietors.  A  sporting  Dulce  may 
&ncy  that  the  state  depends  on  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  the  engineer  sees  that  every  strol<e  of  the  steam- 
piston  gives  value  to  the  Dulse's  land,  fills  it  with 
tenants  ;  doubles,  quadruples,  centuples  the  Duke's 
capital,  and  creates  new  measures  ana  new  necessities 
for  the  culture  of  his  children.  Of  course,  it  draws  the 
nobility  into  the  competition  as  stockholders  in  the  mine, 
the  canal,  the  railway,  in  the  application  of  steam  to 
agriculture,  and  sometimes  into  trade.  But  it  also 
introduces  large  classes  into  the  same  competition  ;  the 
old  energy  of  the  Norse  race  arms  itseu  with  these 
magnificent  powers  ;  new  men  prove  an  overmatch  for 
the  land-owner,  and  the  mill  buys  out  the  castle. 
Scandinavian  Thor,  who  once  forged  his  bolts  in  icy 
Hecla,  and  built  galleys  by  lonely  fiords,  in  England, 
has  advanced  with  the  times,  has  shorn  his  beard, 
enters  Parliament,  sits  down -at  a  desk  in  the  India 
House,  and  lends  Miollnir  to  Birmingham  for  a  steam- 
hammer. 

The  creation  of  wealth  in  England  in  the  last  ninety 

Cirs  is  a  main  fact  in  modem  history.  The  wealth  of 
ndon  determines  prices  all  over  the  globe.  All  things 
precious,  or  useful,  oi  amusing,  or  intoxicating,  are 
sucked  into  this  commerce  and  floated  to  London. 
Some  English  private  fortunes  reach  and  some  exceed 
a  million  of  dollars  a  year.  A  hundred  thousand 
palaces  adorn  the  island.  All  that  can  feed  the  senses 
and  passions,  all  that  can  succour  the  talent,  or  arm 
the  hands  of  the  intelligent  middle  class,  who  never 
spare  in  what  they  buy  for  their  own  consumption,  all 
that  can  aid  science,  gratify  taste,  or  soothe  comfort, 
is  in  open  market.  Whatever  is  excellent  and  beauti- 
ful in  civil,  rural,  or  ecclesiastic  architecture  ;  in  foun- 
tain, garden,  or  grounds ;  the  F  „iish  noble  crosses 
sea  and  land  to  see  and  to  copy  at  home.  The  taste 
and  science  of  thirty  peaceAil  generations ;  the  gardens 
which  Evelyn  planted  ;  the  temples  and  pleasure-houses 
which  Inigo  Jones  and  Christopher  Wren  built;  the 
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A^^    ^'^"'.u'*"^  :  <*•'  t"te  °f  foreign  aud 

S  f  ^  '°  the  vast  auction,  and  the  hereditar^ 
prmcmle  heapg  on  the  owner  of  to-day  the  benefit^ 
ffThlVr''"'-  The  present  possessor  are  to  the  fidl 
^^^if  ^Jt"^  of  their  fathers,  in  choosing  and  pro- 
t^^  ^^*  r^*f  ^'''*-  ™^  """"fort  and  splendour, 
the  breadth  of  kke  and  mountain,  tiUage,  pasture,  and 
park,  Bumptuoi«  casUe  and  modernTkl^Sl^'nSS 

Zl^J'fA^'':-  ^"y  '^"^^  •»»  revolutions;  no 
horse-guards  dictating  to  the  crown  ;  no  ParisUn  poi^ 

Zu^'^^^'^'^  '.  °°  '"•'»•  ••  bit' drowsy  habitX 
atd^sllT*^"""'  '  ""'^  '^"'  '"•^  '*''^'  ""^  '^°' 

With  this  power  of  creation,  and  this  passion  for  in- 
de^ndence,  property  has  reached  an  id^rfection. 
It  IS  felt  and^  treated  as  the  nation*!  life-blW.  The 
S'In/T  *"  -^"^  property  tne  securest  possible 
«^^'!^  *?*  provisions  to  lock  and  transmit  Vhave 
exercised  the  cunnmgest  heads  in  a  profession  which 

but  fel^™*"  !  S"'-  ^^  "*f^*«  "^  P'2P«rty  nothing 
but  felonjr  and  treason  can  override,  lie  house  U  a 
castle  which  the  King  cannot  enter.  The  E  is  a 
strong  box  to  which  the  King  has  no  key.  mat^ver 
Eni-LTf  \T!,  P°««««!i»°  «»n  Pve,  ta  tasted  in 
f  J«W1  Z^*  ^"^■-     ^'^^  ^^^^  "e  awful  things, 

«.  i^?„  interest  with  t!ie  Duke.  High  stone  fences 
«W  padlocked  garden  gates  announci  the  absolute 
will  of  the  owner  to  be  alone.  Every  whim  of  ex- 
,^f!r^^  egotism  is  put  into  stone  and  iron,  into 
silver  and  gold,  with  costly  deliberation  and  detail. 

An  Englishman    hears  that    the  Queen    Dowairer 
mshja  to  establish  some  ckim  to  put  her^kSg 

an^iv  T"^  '"*■'?  ^  ^V"""^^-  «>  "  to  get  fcoacVway, 
aod  save  her  a  mile  to  the  avenue.     Instantly  he  traii! 

oW^^'AVT  '"""'  """*"^^'  '""'^  '^""'  '^"lls 
nr  «,T^'  J  /"  ^"."?®  '=*'"'<"  prevail  on  him  to  sell 
or  impound  for  an  inc)  of  tiie  land.  They  delight  in 
a  freak  as  the  proof  of  their  sovereign  freedom      Sir 
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Fdward  Boynton,  at  Spic  Park,  at  Cadenham,  on  a 
precipice  of  incomparabfe  prospect,  built  a  house  like  a 
loug  bam,  which  had  not  a  window  on  the  prospect 
Bide.  Strawberry  Hill  of  Horace  VValpole,  Fonthill 
Abbey  of  Mr  Beckford,  were  freaks  ;  and  Newstead 
Abbey  became  one  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Byron. 

But  the  proudest  result  of  this  creation  Las  been  the 
great  and  refined  forces  it  has  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  private  citizen.  In  the  social  world,  an  English- 
man to-day  has  the  best  lot  He  is  a  King  in  a  plain 
coat.  He  goes  with  the  most  powerful  protection, 
keeps  the  best  company,  is  armed  by  the  best  educa- 
tion, is  seconded  by  wealth  ;  and  his  English  name  and 
accidents  are  like  a  flourish  of  trumpets  announcing 
him.  This,  with  his  quiet  style  of  manners,  gives  him 
the  power  of  a  Sovereign,  without  the  inconveniences 
which  belong  to  that  rank.  I  much  prefer  the  condi- 
tion of  an  English  gentleman  of  the  better  class,  to  that 
of  any  potentate  in  Europe— whether  for  travel,  or  for 
opportunity  of  society,  or  for  access  to  means  of  science 
or  study,  or  for  mere  comfort  and  easy  healthy  relation 
to  people  at  home. 

Such  88  we  have  seen  is  the  wealth  of  England,  a 
mighty  mass,  and  made  good  in  whatever  details  we 
care  to  explore.  The  cause  and  spring  of  it  is  the 
wealth  of  temperament  in  the  people.  The  wonder  of 
Britain  is  this  plenteous  nature.  Her  worthies  are  ever 
surrounded  by  as  fe-ood  men  as  themselves ;  each  is  a 
captain  a  hundred  strong,  and  that  wealth  of  men  is 
represented  again  in  the  faculty  of  each  individual— 
tiiat  he  has  waste  strength,  power  to  spare.  The  Eng- 
lish are  so  rich,  and  seem  to  have  established  a  tap-root 
in  the  bowels  of  the  planet,  because  they  are  constitu- 
tionally fertile  and  creative. 

But  a  man  must  keep  an  eye  on  his  servants,  if  he 
would  not  have  them  rule  him.  Man  is  a  shrewd  in- 
ventor, and  is  ever  taking  the  hint  of  a  new  machine 
from  his  own  structure,  adapting  some  secret  of  his  o  ! 
anatomy  in  iron,  wood,  and  leather,  to  some  required 
fiinction  in  the  work  of  the  world.     But  it  is  found 
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that  the  machine  unmans  the  user.     What  he  gain*  in 
making  oloth,  he  loses  in  general  power.     There  should 
be  temperance  in  making  cloth,  as  weU  as  in  eating 
A  man  should  not  be  a  silk-worm  ;  nor  a  nation  a  tent 
of  caterniUars.     The  robust  rural  Saxon  degenerates  in 
the  mills  U.  the  Uicester  stockinger,  to  &6  imbecile 
Manchester  spinner— far  on  the  way  to  be  spiders  and 
needles.    The  mcessant  repetition  of  the  same  hand- 
work dwarfs  the  man,  robs  him  of  his  strength,  wit 
and  versatility,  to  make  a  pin-polisher,  a  buckle-maker 
or  anyother  specialty  ;  and  presently,  in  a  change  of 
industry,  whole  towns  are  sacrificed  like  ant-hills,  when 
the  fashion  of  shoe-strings  supersedes  buckles,  when 
cotton  takes  the  place  of  Uuen,  or  railways  of  turn- 
pikes, or  when  commons  are  enclosed  by  landlords 
ITien  society  is  admonished  of  the  mischief  of  the 
division  of  labour,  and  that  the  best  political  economy 
IS  care  and  culture  of  men ;  for,  in  these  crises,  all 
are  ruin«i    except   such    as   are    proper   individuals, 
capable  of  thought,  and  of  new  choice  and  the  applica^ 
tion  of  their  talent  to  new  labour.     Then  again  come 
m  new  calamities.      England   is  aghast  at  the  dis- 
closure of  her  fraud  in  the  adulteration  of  food,  of 
drugs,  and  of  almost  every  &bric  in  her  mills  and 
shops ;  finding  that  milk  will  not  nourish,  nor  sugar 
sweeten,  nor  bread  satisfy,  nor  pepper  bite  the  tonaie, 
nor  glue  stick.      In  true  England  all  is  false  and 
torged.     ITiis  too  is  the  reaction  of  machinery,  but 
of  the  larger  machinery  of  commerce.     'Tis   not    J 
suppose,  want  of  probity,  so  much  as  the  tyranny  of 
trade,  which  necessitates  a  perpetual  competition  of 
underselling,  and  that  again  a  perpetual  deterioration 
of  the  fabric. 

The  machinery  has  proved,  like  the  balloon,  un- 
manageable, and  flies  away  with  the  aeronaut.  Steam, 
from  the  first,  hissed  and  screamed  to  warn  him  •  it 
was  dreadfiil  with  its  explosion,  and  crushed  'the 
engineer.  The  machinist  has  wrought  and  watched 
engineers  and  firemen  without  number  have  been 
sacrificed  in  learning  to  tame  and  guide  the  monster 
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But  harder  itUl  it  has  proved  to  resist  and  nile  the 
dragon  Money,  with  his  paper  wings.  Chancellors  and 
Boards  of  Trade,  Pitt,  Peel,  and  Robinson,  and  their 
Parliaments,  and  their  whole  generation,  adopted  false 
principles,  and  went  to  their  graves  in  the  belief  that 
they  were  enriching  the  coontry  which  they  were  im- 
poTerishin|;.  They  congratulated  each  other  on  ruin- 
ous expedients.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  merchant  who 
Icnows  why  a  crisis  occurs  in  trade,  why  prices  rise 
or  fiJl,  or  who  knows  the  mischief  of  paper  money. 
In  the  culmination  of  national  prosperity,  in  the  an- 
nexat.i<ju  of  countries ;  building  of  ships,  depots,  towns ; 
in  the  influx  of  tons  of  gold  and  silver ;  amid  the 
chuckle  of  chancellors  and  financiers,  it  was  found  that 
bread  rose  to  famine  prices,  that  the  veoman  was  forced 
to  sell  his  cow  and  pig,  his  tools,  ana  '<is  acre  of  land  ; 
and  the  dreadful  barometer  of  the  poor  rates  was  touch- 
"ng  the  point  of  ruin.  TTie  poor-rate  was  sucking  in 
the  solvent  classes,  and  forcing  an  exodus  of  farmers 
and  mechanics.  WTiat  befalls  from  the  violence  of 
financial  crises,  be&lls  daily  in  the  violence  of  artificial 
legislation. 

Such  a  wealth  has  England  earned,  evor  new,  bounte- 
ous, and  augmenting.  But  the  Question  recurs,  does 
she  take  the  step  beyond,  namely,  to  the  wise  use, 
in  view  of  the  supreme  wealth  of  nations  ?  We  esti- 
mate the  wisdom  of  nations  by  seeing  what  they  did 
with  their  surplus  capital.  And,  in  view  of  these 
injuries,  some  compensation  has  been  attempted  in 
England.  A  part  of  the  money  earned  returns  to  the 
brain  to  buy  schools,  libraries,  bishops,  astronomers, 
chemists,  and  artists  with  ;  and  a  part  to  repair  the 
wrongs  of  this  intemperate  weaving,  by  hospitals, 
savings-banks.  Mechanics'  Institutes,  public  grounds, 
and  other  charities  and  amenities.  But  the  antidotes 
are  frightfully  inadequate,  and  the  evil  requires  a 
deeper  cure,  which  time  and  a  simpler  social  organisa- 
tion must  supply.  At  present,  she  does  not  rule  her 
r  ealth.      She   is   simply  a  good    England,  but   no 
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diWnlty,  or  wim  and  iiutructed  nul      Si,.    .«      i 

row,  Hm    S  th.    P*"«"'«""«*  has  thrown  upon 

»n5.tion\r,^;SL«o'n''&  plT  "Mr '"r '  »- 

^y  impedimenta  «  tT^^S '°'lh^!Lr'*'°A'?' 

:tee.r;^4^-riBF  ^P^ti 

that  which  ia  to  bl  consfd^  b^f  !^„?^  i«T„T'  J* 
emerpnj  from  his  minority  '^  A'^WfeZr'?' 
reckoned  a  misfortune  And  it  J.  .  *^  i  •  ^  " 
the  death  of  the  voX-   rt^f  .  '  consolation  in 

closed  '^      *^'     *'  *  ^*""''=8  of  expense  ia 


XL— ARISTOCRACY 

Jlendour  of  roWs^ate       M.n       f'?u^V"7»'    the 
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was  mine,  'Twas  well  to  come  ere  these  were  gone. 
Primogeniture  is  a  cardinal  rule  of  English  property 
and  institutions.  Laws,  customs,  manners,  the  very 
persons  and  faces,  affirm  it. 

The  frame  of  society  is  aristocratic,  the  taste  of  the 
people  is  loyal.  The  estates,  names,  and  manners  of 
the  nobles  flatter  the  fancy  of  the  neople  and  conciliate 
the  necessary  support.  In  spite  of  br"<cen  faith,  stolen 
charters,  and  the  devastation  of  society  by  the  prof- 
li)^cy  of  the  court,  we  take  sides  as  we  read  for  the 
loyal  England  and  King  Charles's  "return  to  his 
right,"  with  his  (Ja\aliers, — knowing  what  a  heartless 
trifler  he  is,  and  wliat  a  crew  of  God-forsaken  robbers 
they  are.  'ITie  people  of  England  knew  as  much.  But 
the  fair  idea  of  a  settled  government  connecting  itseh' 
with  her?lUic  names,  with  the  written  and  oral  history 
of  Europe,  and,  at  last,  with  the  Hebrew  religion,  and 
the  oldest  traditions  of  the  world,  was  too  pleasing  a 
vision  to  b  shattered  by  a  few  offensive  realities,  and 
the  politics  of  shoemakers  and  costermongers.  The 
hopes  m"  the  commoners  lake  the  same  direction  with 
the  interest  of  the  patricians.  Every  man  who  becomes 
rich  buys  land,  and  does  what  he  can  to  fortify  the 
nobility,  into  wliich  he  hopes  to  rise.  The  Anglican 
clergy  are  identified  with  the  aristocracy.  Time  and 
law  have  made  the  joining  and  moulding  perfect  m 
every  part.  The  Cathedrals,  the  Universities,  the 
national  music,  the  popular  romances,  conspire  to 
uphold  the  heraldry,  which  the  current  politics  of  the 
day  are  sapping.  The  taste  of  the  people  is  conser- 
vative. They  are  proud  of  the  castles,  and  of  the 
language  and  symbol  of  chivalry.  Even  the  word  lord 
b  the  luckiest  style  that  is  used  in  any  langiiage  to 
designate  a  patrician,  llie  superior  education  and 
manners  of  the  nobles  recommend  them  to  the  country. 
Tie  Norwegian  pirate  got  what  he  could,  and  held 
it  for  his  eldest  son.  The  Norman  noble,  who  was  the 
Norwegian  pirate  baptized,  did  likewise.  There  was 
this  advantage  of  western  over  oriental  nobility,  that 
this  was  recruited  from  below.     English  history  is 
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angtocracy  w.th  the  doon  open.  VVho  haa  unure 
and  feculty,  let  him  come  in.  Of  course,  the  termi^f 
admission  to  this  club  are  hard  and  high.  The  selfish- 
ness of  the  noble  comes  in  aid  of  the  interest  of  the 
nation  to  require  sigi.nl  merit.  Piracy  and  w.ir  gave 
pUce  to  trade  politics,  md  letters ;  the  war-lord  to  the 
tew-lord  ;  and  the  1.  «--lord  to  the  merchant  and  the 
miU-owner ;  but  the  privilege  was  kept,  whilst  the 
means  cf  obtaining  it  were  changed. 

The  foundations  of  these  families  lie  deep  in  Nor- 
wepanexploita  by  sea,  and  Saxon  sturdiness  on  land. 
Alt  nobility  in  ita  beginnings  was  somebody's  natural 
superiority.  Ae  things  these  English  have'done  were 
not  done  without  peril  of  life,  nor  without  wisdom  and 
conduct ;  and  the  first  hands,  it  may  be  presumed, 
were  often  challenged  to  show  their  right  to  thei^ 
honours,  or  yield  them  to  better  men.  "He  that  will 
be  a  head,  let  him  be  a  bridge,"  said  the  Welsh  chief 
Benegridran    when  he  carried  aU  hi-,  men  over  the 

TiT^l  JJt}^^'  "7^°  can  read  ,t ;"  and  Alfred  won 
it  by  that  tiUe  :  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  feudal  tenure 
was  no  sinecure,  but  baron,  knight,  and  tenant,  often 

w  J-  w?'*T?i*,.".*^*'*''' '"  ™«»'-d  to  the  service 
by  which  they  held  their  lands.  The  De  Veres,  Bohuns, 
Mowbrays,  and  Plantagenets  were  not  addicted  to  con- 
templation.    The  middle  age  adorned  itself  with  proofs 

P-L^^w  '°?  •'r°i;°°-  O*'  ^'<='»"d  BeaucLmp, 
il^rl  of  Warwick,  the  Emperor  told  Henry  V.  that  no 
Christian  king  had  such  another  knight  for  wisdom, 
""^^u"'  '5^  manhood,  and  caused  him  to  be  named 
♦1..  i!^r  °  ""????'*%  V  O"'  success  in  France,"  says 
tnenistonan,  "  lived  and  died  with  him."  ♦ 

TTie  wM-lord  earned  his  honours,  and  no  donation  of 
and  was  large,  as  long  as  it  brought  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting It,  hour  by  hour,  against  a  terrible  enemy.  In 
trance  and  m  England,  the  nobles  were,  down  to  a  late 

^fi-^i  I^^^I^  *°  ""=  «"*  <*«  '!"«'.  which  ir 

peace  still  held  them  to  the  risks  of  war,  diminished 

•  PuUer'.  Worthiaa.    II.  p.  472, 
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the  envy  thet,  in  trading  and  ttndiou*  nationi,  would 
elie  liave  pried  into  tlieir  UUe.  They  were  loolced  on 
M  men  who  played  high  for  a  great  italce. 

Great  eeUtei  are  not  linecurei,  if  they  are  to  he  kept 
»reat.  A  creative  economy  i«  the  fuel  of  magnificent. 
In  the  lame  line  of  Warwiclc,  the  ■uccenor  next  but 
ODO  to  Boauchamp  wai  the  stout  earl  of  Henry  VI.  and 
Edward  IV.  Few  erteemed  themselvei  in  the  mode, 
whose  head  was  not  adorned  with  the  Maclt  ragged 
'aff,  his  badge.  At  his  house  in  London,  six  oxen 
were  daily  eaten  at  a  brealtfast ;  and  every  Uvt  n  was 
full  of  his  meat ;  and  who  bad  any  acquaintance  in  his 
fcmily,  should  have  as  much  boiled  and  roast  as  he 
could  carry  on  a  I0P5  dagger. 

The  new  age  brings  new  qualities  into  request,  the 
virtues  of  pirates  gave  way  to  those  of  planters, 
merchants,  senators,  and  scholars.  Comity,  social 
talent,  and  fine  manners,  no  doubt,  have  had  their  part 
also.  1  have  met  somewhere  with  a  historiatte,  which, 
whether  more  or  less  true  in  its  particulars,  carries  a 
general  truth.  "  How  came  the  Duke  of  Bedford  by 
his  great  lauded  estates  ?  His  ancestor  having  travelled 
on  tliH  continent,  a  lively,  pleasant  man,  became  tl , 
compa  lion  of  a  foreign  prince  wrecked  on  the  Dorset- 
shire coast,  where  Mr  Russell  lived.  The  prince 
recommended  him  to  Henry  VIII.,  who.  liking  his 
company,  gave  him  a  large  share  of  tt  plundered 
church  lands.'' 

The  Dretence  is  that  the  noble  is  of  unbroken  descent 
from  ttie  Norman,  and  h^s  never  worked  for  eight 
hundred  years.  But  the  fact  is  otherwise.  Where  is 
Bohun.'  where  is  De  Vere?  The  lawyer,  the  former, 
the  sUkmercer  lies  perdu  under  the  coronet,  and  winks 
to  the  antiquary  to  say  nothing;  especially  skilful 
lawyers,  nobody's  sons,  who  did  some  piece  of  work  at 
a  nice  moment  for  government,  and  were  rewwded 
with  ermine. 

The  national  tastes  of  the  English  do  not  lead  them 
to  the  life  of  the  courtier,  but  to  secure  the  comfort 
and  independence  of  their  homes.    The  aristocracy  are 
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marked  by  their  predilecUon  for  eoanUy  life.     ,  her 
•re  c«Ued  the  county  fiuniliei.    They  hare  often  n» 
rendence  m  London,  and  only  go  thither  a  ihort  time, 
dunng  the  iea«>n,  to  see  the  opera ;  but  they  con- 
centrate the  love  and  labour  of  many  generation!  on 
the  buUding,  planting,  and  decoration  of  their  home- 
•teada.     Some  of  them  are  too  old  and  too  proud  to 
wear  titles,  or,  ai  Sheridan  laid  of  Coke,  "  disdain  to 
hide  their  head  in  a  coronet ; "  and  some  curious  ex- 
imples  are  cited  to  ahow  the  sti»bility  of  English  families 
TTieir  proverb  is,  that  fifty  mUes  from  London,  a  fiimily 
jnll  last  a  hundred  years ;  at  a  hundred  miles,  two 
hundred  years  ;  and  so  on ;  but  I  doubt  that  steam 
the  enemy  of  time,  as  well  as  of  space,  will  disturb 
these  ancient  r  Jes.     Sir  Henry  Wotton  says  of  the 
first  Dv  -  of  Buckingham,  "  He  was  bom  at  Brookeby 
in  Leicestershire,  where  his  ancestors  had  chiefly  con- 
tinued about  the  siiace  of  four  hundred  years,  raUier 
.out   obscurity,   than    with    any  great   lustre."* 
ixall  says,  that,  in  1781,  Lord  Surrey,  afterward* 
\     ij      Norfolk,  told  him,  that  when  the  year  1783 
sL  uld  arrive,  he  meant  to  give  a  grand  festival  to  all 
Uib  descendants  of  the  body  of  Jockey  of  Norfolk,  to 
mark  tiie  day  when  the  dukedom  should  have  remained 
tiiree  hundred  years  in  their  house,  since  its  creation 
by  Richard  III.     Pepys  tells  us,  in  writing  of  an  Earl 
(J^xford  in  1666,  that  the  honour  had  now  remained  in 
that  name  and  blood  six  hundred  years. 

This  long  descent  of  femilies  and  this  cleaving 
through  ages  to  the  same  STiot  of  ground  captivates 
the  imagination.  It  has  too  a  connection  with  the 
names  of  the  towns  and  districts  of  the  country. 

The  names  are  excellent,— an  atmosphereof  legendary 
melody  spread  over  the  land.  Older  than  all  epics  and 
histories,  which  clothe  a  nation,  this  undershirt  sits 
close  to  the  body.  What  history  too,  and  What  stores 
of  primitive  and  savage  observation  it  infolds  !  Cam- 
bridge is  the  bridge  o?  the  Cam  ;  Sheffield  the  field  of 
the  river  Sheaf;  Leicester  the  ca»tra  or  camp  of  the 
*  Beliquia  Wottoaiuui,  p.  208. 
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{■^Lr°n.H''"  ^1°"   l*^"")'   Rochdale,  of  the   Rooh : 
hxeter  or  Excester,  the  cwitra  of  the  Ex;  Exmouth 

to^  •  Ri,l,ri   °^  Teign  rivers.     Waltham  is  strong 
tomi  ,  Radchffe  is  red  cliff;  and  so  on:-a  sincerity 

c^un^r^  Is  w??;'°^  T'^  ^Vi'^'^'f  *»  ""  Ameri^n?who  i 
country  is  whitewashed  aU  over  by  unmeaning  names 
the  .^t^ff  clothes  of  the  countr/from  Xh*  ita  em  ^ 
BTfte"^",'-  r  "T,"'^  "*  »  P'°<=1'  from  a  psalm-tS^e. 
who  "!rSl  ''•"'i^°''  '»^»«'™°« "  of  iamblichus, 
Who  are  stable  in  their  manners,  and  firmly  continue 
to^employ  the  same  words,  which'also  arTJC  to  tS^ 

'Tis  ta  old  sneer,  that  the  Irish  peerage  drew  their 

SiTla^ra^r^^"!'"     The  En^lis^Tlor^!  do Tot^cS 

afSr  their  I«^r.^'v?r'  '"^^'  *""*  «=^"  themselves 

thTt  hrln  ..■      ^  '  ¥  i^^  "^  represented  the  country 

debe  that  JTvi  A.""*  '^^ZJ^^^'^^  "^"^  *"  ^oken  of  th^ 

not  cut    b?t  Vw".^"*^  '•  «"F^«°K  that  the  tie  is 

A™J. '*.,    I    *''*'  tJ'ere   m   London,-the  crags  of 

Argyle  Ae  laul  of  ComwaU,  the  downs  of  DevM   the 

"ran  of  Wales,  the  clays  of  Stafford,  are  ndther'for! 

Kj„'""^^*'t;^'  '•1'  "^"""^  the  man  who  w^  born 

cTrSTthaf  c:L°'  i''!  "^^  '""^^  'r  °' »"«  fathers,  ha^ 

S?  h^rw^   ^'  ****  ^''<'™'  '^^'e,  fen,  or  wood^nd, 

m  his  blood  and  manners.     It  has,  too,  the  advant^e 

non^f  °^  responsibleness.    A  susceptible  maL^o% 

not  wear  a  name  which  represented  in  a  strict  sense  a 

city  or  a  county  of  Engknd,  without  heariig  Tit  a 

chaUenge  to  duty  and  honour.  * 

The  predilection  of  the  patricians  for  residence  in 

s^Tbv  tt""""''^^  "^f^^  ^^^^  of Tberty  pos° 

h^l      ^i«l!  '"'^^  "^^^^  ^^  ^'■ety  °f  the  Eng^sh 

784   ,?*T'/l^,f"7°te  P^PJ'eticaUyfrom  England,  in 

i/a4,      U  revolution  break  out  in  France,  I  tremble 

Lh4  VnTtinr  *e-.«Vt-«  will  be'redSt 
asnes,  and  their  blood  spilt  in  torrents      Th«  Fna-li=i, 

nTiSi'^n.'''^''"'  to'^trlast ^x^re^X!^ 
iw„^  r  f  *°  ^^"  ^^^  for  grandeur.  The 
Jrench  live  at  court,  «id  exile  theiSelves  to  thei? 
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estotes  for  economy  As  they  do  not  mean  to  live 
r^L  f^""  *«"»"*«' tl-ey  do  not  conciliate  them,  but 
Sinlfi4f-r.*^'  Y  """':  ^"«^y°  writes  from 
thT'flc  ,  i'  ^^  "'"''?  "«  ''«™  ^  «"=''  numbers, 
that  they  often  come  and  talte  children  out  of  the 

™™^  \r^  TV"^  ^^^  ^"''«'  ^'"'  is  sovereign  here, 
permit  them  to  be  destroyed  "  ' 

In  evidence  of  the  wealth  amassed  by  ancient  families, 
the  traveller  is  shown  the  palaces  in  Piccadilly,  Burl 

Xl-  ^^T'  ^''^""l'"":''  M«"se,  Lansdowne  House 
in  Berkeley  Square,  and,  lower  down  in  the  city,  a  few 
noble  houses  which  stiU  withstand  in  all  their  ampli- 
tude the  encroachment  of  streets.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford includes  or  included  a  mile  square  iu  the  heart  of 
London,  where  the  British  Museum,  once  Montague 
House,  now  stands,  and  the  land  occupied  by  WobOrn 
Square,  Bedtord  Square,  RusseU  Square.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Westmmster  built  within  a  few  years  the 
series  of  squares  called  Belgravia.  Stafford  House  is 
the  noblest  palac3  in  London.  Northumberland  House 
holds  Its  place  by  Charing  Cross.  Chesterfield  House 
remains  m  Audley  Street.  Sion  House  and  Holland 
House  are  in  the  suburbs.  But  most  of  the  historical 
houses  are  maslced  or  lost  in  the  modern  uses  to  which 
trade  or  charity  has  converted  them.  A  multitude  of 
town  palaces  contain  inestimable  gaUeries  of  art 

In  the  country,  the  size  of  private  estates  is  more 
impressive.  Jrom  Barnard  Castle  I  rode  on  the 
^'^nj'^V'^enty-three  miles  from  High  Force,  a  fall 
?u  I.  1^^'  towards  Darlington,  past  Raby  Castle, 
through  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland.  The 
Marquis  of  Breadalhane  rides  out  of  his  house  a 
hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  to  the  sea,  on  his 
own  property  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  owns  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  stretching  across  Scotland  from 
sea  to  sea  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  besides  his 
other  estates,  owns  96,000  acres  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  rhe  Duke  of  Richmond  has  40,000  acres  at 
^xtTS"!?'.*"'^  ?^'°'^  »t  Gordon  Castle.  The  Duke 
ot  Norfolk  s  iark  in  Suwex  is  iifteen  miles  in  circuit 
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An  a^cultnrirt  bought  Uteljr  the  isLuid  of  LewM  In 

oi  uie  Jiarl  of  Lonsdale  gave  him  ekht  seats  in 
Parl«ment.  ThU  U  the  HeJtochyaUn :  and  Wo™ 
the  Reform    of   1832,    one*^ hun/rJTnd    «ly!fo" 

TW    u    Theborough-monge™  governed  England, 
^ese   large    demains   are  growing   larger,      ^e 

nw,  the  soil  of  England  was  owned  bv  2«o  nnn 
corporation,  and  propl^ltors;  tni  b  ^2X1^2  C 

All  over  England,  scattered  at  short  intervals  amon; 
ship-yards,  mOls,  mines,  and  forges,  are  the1p«^°8i 
of  the  nobles,  where  the  livelong  renose  andV^n!! 
Ztr  ^•''f^'*"^  ''y^«  cont^S?t^S^^^°„«-, 
mdji^stry  and  necessity,  out  of  which  you  have  s^P^ 

J^vin'S!r»  *°  °'rr']^«  ^«'y  ''^  attendance 
nsuaUy  m  the  House  of  Lords.     Out  of  fi73  neera  nn 

&"°D-  ^'^  A^ror^r«lSenrtt 

Wiauts.  But,  with  such  interests  at  stake,  how  can 
these  men  aiFord  to  neglect  them  ?  «  O,"  ripuJd  mv 
friend,  "why  should  they  work  for  thei^kw  wh^n 
every  man  in  England  works  for  them,^^^'  suffer 
before  they  come  to  harm?"  The  hardert  r^^^i 
instantly  uncovers,  and  changes  his  tone  to  a^o^ 
oftrj^r-ll'  °°  ttelXAprll,  l^VeS 
were,  tor  the  first  time,  actively  interestin/&iemselvM 
in  their  own  defence,  and  mm  of  rank%X  swora 
•pecial  constables,  with  the  rest  "  BpZ«  i 
n^  they  sit  out/the  debate?  Tas  not^e  o'ukl o'f 
Welhngton,  at  this  moment,  their  proxies-iheproxiw 
^^'nlC^Zfia  P-'^«t,to  vot^for  them,Wer1 
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It  i.  however  true,  that  the  existence  of  the  House 
^m^lfX^^^^  °^  the  government  entiUes  them 
to  fiU  half  the  Cabinet ;  anf  their  weight  of  property 

^h«  hll?°  '?-^*¥'°  ?  ^'^"^  nomination^  ofthe 
nSf^  *  «'  "^'^  *fy  ''"»  their  share  in  the  sub- 
ordinate offices,  as  a  school  oftraining.    This  monopoly 

^L^il^T*  ^"^^  ^  l^^«°  them'their  intellectual 
ffL ^'?l*°!'?"'°l*  "",  ^""P*-  A  few  law  lords  and 
a  few  political  lords  take  the  brunt  of  public  business. 
In  the  army,  the  nobility  fill  a  large  rart  of  the  ^h 
commissions,  and  .ve  to  these  a  tSne^f  expense  kSS 
splendour     and    also   of  exclusiveness.     Aey  have 

seme-  and  there  are  few  noble  families  which  have 
n,  nik"  -^  5?"°*  °'.1''«"  members,  the  debt  of  life 
?b«^^'  f..*^''  ^r'^T  "^  *«  ^""^"^  ^-  For 
}^.  ';,  *^f  ""•"^'J'  '"'^«  **«  l«»d  in  matters  of 
state,  and  of  expense ;  in  questions  of  taste,  in  social 

^f»'l  "i,  Tr^^"^  "?•'  aomestic  hospitalities.  In 
to  ntl^H  .  l.^  "'"'.""^  °'*«""  '">  t»  »t  securely, 
to  preside  at  public  meetings,  to  countenance  charitie^ 

S  B*?itThSr""P*' "'  *■"'*  ''•"'•"™  ■«•  -^-^  *^ 

=.J£'"".^''^',™  *?*  """"*'  «P'"t  of  the  day,  what 
service   this  class  have  rendered  .^-uses   api^kr,  or 

ar^Jil  "^  •"""  rr^*"^  '°"<f  '«°-  Some^c^these 
are  easily  enumerated,  otiiers  more  subtie  make  a  part 
of  unconscious  history.  Their  institution  is  one  rtep 
?„Kv**  P''°S'ess  of  society.      For   a  race  yields   a 

«?«.!  ^  '°.*°"!5  *"""'  however  we  name  the  lords,  as 
surely  as  it  yields  women. 

-S*  ''•iglish  nobles  are  high-spirited,  active,  edu- 
cated  men,  bom  to  wealth  and  power,  who  ha/e  run 
tough  every  country,  and  kept  in  every  country  tiie 
best  company,  have  seen  every  secret  of  art  and  nature, 
^1'  u  i"""!?  °^  *°7  "•'""y  or  ambition,  have  been 
consulted  m  the  conduct  of  every  important  action 

™^Jr/T*i.'"^''^  F^^  *««°"««  '^""'"t  lending 
yourself  to  them,  and,  when  it  happens  that  the  spiri* 
of  the  Earl  meete  his  rank  and  duties,  we  have  the 
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best  examples  of  behaviour.  Power  of  any  kind 
readily  appears  in  the  manners ;  and  beneficent  power, 
fe  talent  de  bien  /aire,  gives  a  majesty  which  cannot 
be  concealed  or  resisted. 

These  people  seem  to  gain  as  much  as  they  lose  by 
*r  c^  E"",*?""-  """^y  """^^y  society,  as  from  the  top 
ot  !5t  I  aul  8,  and,  if  they  never  hear  plain  truth  from 
™«°j  tbey  see  the  best  of  everything,  in  every  kind, 
and  they  see  things  so  grouped  and  amassed  as  to  infer 
easily  the  sum  and  genius,  instead  of  tedious  particu- 
larities. Their  good  behaviour  deserves  all  its  famo, 
and  they  have  that  simplicity,  and  that  air  of  repose, 
wliich  are  the  finest  ornament  of  greatness. 

'He  upper  classes  have  only  birth,  say  the  people 
here,  and  not  thoughts.  Yes,  but  they  have  mannera  ; 
and,  tis  wonderful,  how  much  talent  ri>ns  into  manners 
—nowhere  and  never  so  much  as  in  England.  They 
have  the  sense  of  superiority,  the  absence  of  all  the 
ambitious  effort  which  disgusto  in  the  aspiring  classes, 
a  pure  tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  power  to 
command,  among  their  other  luxuries,  the  presence  of 
the  most  accomplished  men  in  their  festive  meetings. 

Loyalty  is  in  the  English  a  sub-religion.  They  wear 
the  laws  as  ornaments,  and  walk  by  their  faith  in  their 
painted  May-Fair,  as  if  among  the  forms  of  gods.  The 
economist  of  1855  who  asks,  of  what  use  are  the  lords  > 
may  learn  of  Franklin  to  ask,  of  what  nse  is  a  baby  ? 
They  have  been  a  social  church  proper  to  inspire  senti- 
mento  mutually  honouring  the  lover  and  the  loved. 
Politeness  is  the  ritual  of  society,  as  prayers  are  of  the 
church  ;  a  school  of  manners,  and  a  gentle  blessing  to 
the  age  in  which  it  grew.  Tis  a  ro  lance  adorning 
*,nglish  Ufe  with  a  larger  horizon ;  a  midway  heaven, 
tulhUing  to  their  sense  their  fairy  tales  and  poetry 
This,  just  as  far  as  the  breeding  of  the  nobleman  really 
made  nim  brave,  handsome,  accomplished,  and  great- 
hearted. 

On  general  grounds,  whatever  tends  to  form  manners, 
or  to  finish  men,  has  a  great  value.  Every  one  who 
has  tasted  the  delight  of  friendship,  will  respect  every 
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social  guard  which  our  manners  can  establish,  tendinir 

LT"'^"'*f  """";°°  of  frivolous  and  distasS 
people  The  jealousy  of  every  class  to  «.ard  itself  is 
a  t^timony  to  the  reality  ttev  have  found  Tlife. 

himself  let  hira  dismiss  aU  terrors  of  aristocracy  as 
superstitions,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.     Ae  whokLw 

nickel,  or  plumbago,  securely  knows  that  the  Jorld 
cannot  do  without  him.  Eve^body  who  is  rea^  is  „ln 
and  ready  for  that  which  is  also  red  ^ 

Besides,  these  are  they  who  make  England  that 
strong. «  and  mHseum  it  is;  who  gather  and  nrotect 
works  of  art,  dragged  from  amidst  burning  citKd 

thrworir^Vrr'^i""'*  ^"""^^^  '''*''«^  ""'"f  ^1 
the  worid.     I  look  with  respect  at  houses  six.  seven 

eight  hundred,  or.  like  WarJrick  CastleT^ne  hu3 
fC^wi,  I  pardoned  high  park-fenc^,  whenT^^ 
that,  besides  does  ami  pneasants,  these  have  preserved 

tZl"-  "Tk'"''-  ^"^"'"y  «»1'«""».  HowaS  a^ 
Spenserian  libraries,  Warwick  and  Portland  vasS^ 
Saxon  manuscnpts,  monastic  architectures,  miUennial 
trees,  and  breeds  of  catUe  elsewhere  extinct     In  thie 

sXa'lM;  lb"  ""T^  "'  Z^'."^^  destruction  suT 
sides  a  little,  the  antiquary  finds  the  frailest  Roman 

Z'.h"  "'""""'"f  ^^P"*°  mummy-case,  ^th^fso 
much  as  a  new  layer  of  dust,  keeping  the  series  of 
history  unbroken,  and  waiting  for  its  interpreter,  who 
«  s-re  to  amve.     These  lorls  are  the  tre^urer»  Znd 

wl^sr?o%sLrs  ""^''•^  "^ """'-  ^'^''^  -' 

fiJ^i'V™/*'"*,?*^^''.  "'"'■^  '■°'"  ^"^^^  Dukes  to  do. 
George  Loudon,  Quintinye,  Evelyn,  had  taught  them 
M^.bflf  ^■•''«"%  Arthur  Young,  Bakewell  and 
Mechi,  have  made  them  agricultural!  Scotland  was  a 
TZ^  T'L  '^^  ^^%  "^  CuUoden.  The  Dukes  of 
Athol,  Sutherland,  Buccleoch,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbane,  have  introduced  the  rap^nlture,  the 
sheep-farm,  wheat,  ,  rainage,  -  ,  plantltrn  of  forests 
the  artihcial  replenishment  .Us  ana  ponds  with 
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fish,  the  renting  of  game-preservea.  Against  the  cry 
of  the  old  tenantry,  and  the  sympathetic  cry  of  the 
English  press,  they  have  rooted  out  and  planted  anew, 
and  now  six  millions  of  people  live,  and  live  better  on 
the  same  land  that  fed  three  millions. 

Hie  English  barons,  in  every  period,  have  been  brave 
and  great  after  the  estimate  and  opinion  of  their 
times.  The  grand  old  halls  scattered  up  and  down  in 
England,  are  dumb  vouchers  to  the  state  and  broad  hos- 
pitality of  their  ancient  lords.  Shakespeare's  portraits 
of  good  Duke  Humphrey,  of  Warwick,  of  Northumber- 
land, of  Talbot,  were  drawn  in  strict  consonance  nith 
the  traditions.  A  sketch  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
from  the  pen  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Archbishop  Parker  ;* 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  autobiography  ;  the  letters 
and  essays  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  the  anecdotes  preserved 
by  the  antiquaries  Fuller  and  Collins  ;  some  glimpses 
at  the  interiors  of  noble  houses,  which  we  owe  to  Pepys 
and  Evely..  ;  the  details  which  Ben  Jonson's  masques 
(performed  at  Kenilworth,  Althorpe,  Belvoir,  and 
other  noble  houses)  record  or  suggest ;  down  to 
Aubrey's  passages  of  the  life  of  Hobbes  in  the  house 
of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  are  favourable  pictures  of  a 
romantic  style  of  manners.  Penshurst  still  shines  for 
us,  and  its  Christmas  revels,  "  where  logs  not  bum, 
but  men."  At  Wilton  House,  the  "  \rcadia"  was 
written,  amidst  conversations  with  Fulke  Greville, 
Lord  Brooke,  a  man  of  no  vulgar  mind,  as  his  own 

Eoems  declare  him.  I  must  hold  Ludlow  Castle  an 
onest  house,  for  which  Milton's  "Comus"  was 
written,  and  the  company  nobly  bred  which  performed 
it  with  knowledge  and  sympathy.  In  the  roll  of  nobles, 
are  found  poets,  philosophers,  chemists,  astronomers, 
also  men  of  solid  virtues  and  of  lofty  sentiments  ;  often 
they  have  been  the  friends  and  patrons  of  genius  and 
learning,  and  especially  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  at  this 
moment,  almost  every  great  house  has  its  sumptuous 
picture-gallery. 
Of  course,  there  is  another  side  to  this  gorgeous 
*  Oibdin's  Literary  Reminiscencea,  vol  I.  xii. 
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show.  Every  victory  was  the  defeat  of  a  party  only 
less  worthy.  Castles  are  proud  things,  bnt  'tis  -afert 
to  be  outside  of  them.  VVar  is  a  foul  game,  and  yet 
war  IS  not  the  worst  part  of  aristocratic  history.  In 
later  times,  when  the  baron,  educated  only  for  war. 
'^'ir -J,  ^^°^  paralyzed  by  his  stomach,  found  him* 
self  Idle  at  home,  he  grew  fat  and  wanton,  and  a  sorry 
brute.  Grammont,  Pepys,  and  Evelyn,  show  thi 
kennels  to  which  the  King  and  court  went  in  quest  of 
pleasure.  Prostitutes  taken  from  the  theatres  were 
made  Duchesses,  their  bastards  Dukes  and  Earls, 
rhe  young  men  sat  uppermost,  the  old  serious  lords 
were  out  of  fevour."  The  discourse  that  the  Kiug's 
companions  had  with  him  was  "  poor  and  frothy  "  No 
man  who  valued  his  head  might  do  what  these  pot- 
companions  familiarly  did  with  the  King.  In  lopcal 
sequence  of  these  dignified  revels,  Pepys  can  teU  the 
begpirly  shifts  to  which  the  King  was  reduced,  who 
could  not  find  paper  at  his  council  table,  and  "no 
handkerchera  in  his  wardrobe,  "  and  but  three  bands 
to  his  neck,  and  the  linen-draper  and  the  stationer 
were  out  of  pocket,  and  refusing  to  trust  him,  and  the 
takCT  will  not  bring  bread  any  longer.  Meantime, 
the  fcnghsh  Channel  was  swept,  and  London  threatened 
by  the  Dutch  fleet,  manned  too  by  English  sailors, 
who,  having  been  cheated  of  their  pay  for  years  b"  the 
King,  enlisted  with  the  enemy. 

„T  '..^^^''Tn  correspondence  in  the  reign  of  George 
in.,  discloses  a  rottenness  in  the  aristocracy,  which 
threatened  to  decompose  the  state.  The  sycophancy 
and  sale  of  votes  and  honour,  for  place  and  title ;  lewd- 
ness, gaming,  smuggling,  bribery,  and  cheating ;  the 
sneer  at  the  childish  indiscretion  of  quarrelling  with 
ten  thousand  a  year ;  the  want  of  ideas  ;  the  splendour 
of  the  titles,  and  the  apathy  of  the  nation,  are  in- 
structive, and  make  the  reader  pause  and  explore  the 
nrm  bounds  which  confined  these  vices  to  a  handful  of 
rich  men.  In  the  reign  of  the  Fourth  George,  things 
do  not  seem  to  have  mended,  and  the  rotten  debauchee 
let  down  from  a  window  by  an  inclined  plane  into  hia 
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coach  to  take  the  air,  was  a  scandal  to  Europe  which 
the  ill  &me  of  his  Queen  and  of  his  fiunily  did  nothinjr 
to  retrieve. 

Under  the  present  reign,  the  perfect  decorum  of  the 
Court  IS  thought  to  have  put  a  checlc  on  the  gross 
vices  of  the  anstocracy  ;  yet  gaming,  racing,  drinking, 
and  mistresses^  bring  them  down,  and  the  democrat 
can  still  gather  standals,  if  he  will.  Dismal  anecdotes 
abound,  verifying  the  gossip  of  the  last  generation  of 
Dukes  served  by  bailiffs,  with  all  their  plate  in  pawn  ; 
of  great  lords  living  by  the  showing  of  their  bouses ; 
and  of  an  old  man  wheeled  in  his  chair  from  room  to 
room,  whilst  his  chambers  are  exhibited  to  the  visitor 
for  money ;  of  ruined  Dukes  and  Earls  living  in  exile 
for  debt.  The  rtoric  uames  of  the  Buckinghams, 
Boauforts,  Marlboroughs,  and  Hertfords,  have  gained 
no  new  lustre,  and  now  and  then  darker  scandals  break 
out,  ominous  as  the  new  chapters  added  under  the 
Orleans  dynasty  to  the  "  Causet  Cilebret"  in  France. 
Even  peers,  who  are  men  of  worth  and  public  spirit, 
are  overtaken  and  embarrassed  by  their  vast  expense. 
The  respectable  Duke  of  Devonshire,  willing  to  be  the 
MjBcenas  and  Lucullus  of  his  island,  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  he  cannot  live  at  Chatsworth  but  one  month 
in  the  year.  Their  many  houses  eat  them  up.  They 
cannot  sell  them,  because  they  are  entailed.  They 
will  not  let  them,  for  pride's  sake,  but  keep  them 
empty,  aired,  and  the  grounds  mown  and  dressed,  at  a 
cost  of  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The 
spending  is  for  a  great  part  in  servants,  in  many  houses 
exceeding  a  hundred. 

Most  of  them  are  only  chargeable  with  idleness, 
which,  because  it  squanders  such  vast  power  of  benefit, 
^  the  mischief  of  crime.  "  They  might  be  little 
Providences  on  earth,"  said  my  friend,  "  and  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  jockeys  and  fops."  Campbell  says, 
"  acquaintance  with  the  nobility,  I  could  never  keep 
up.  It  requires  a  life  of  idleness,  dressing,  and  attencf 
•nce  on  their  parties."  I  suppose,  too,  that  a  feeling 
of  SRlf-respect  is  driving  cultivated  men  out  of  this 
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society,  as  if  the  noble  were  slow  to  receive  the  leaaon* 
of  the  times,  and  had  not  learned  to  disguise  his  pride 
of  place.  A  man  of  wit,  who  is  also  one  of  the  cela- 
bnties  of  wealth  and  feshion,  confessed  to  his  friend, 
that  he  could  not  enter  their  houses  without  bein* 
made  able  to  feel  that  they  were  great  lords,  and  he  a 
a  low  plebeian.  With  the  tribe  of  aHittes,  includinir 
the  musical  tribe,  the  patrician  morgue  keera  no  terms, 
but  excludes  them.  When  Julia  Grisi  and  Mario  saiiir 
at  the  houses  of  the  Duke  of  VVeUington  and  other 
grandees,  a  cord  was  stretched  between  the  singer  and 
the  company. 

When  every  noble  was  a  soldier,  they  were  carefully 
bred  to  great  personal  prowess.  The  education  of  a 
soldier  is  a  simpler  a&ir  than  that  of  an  Earl  in  tlie 
nineteenth  century.  And  this  was  very  seriously  pur- 
sued ;  they  were  expert  in  every  species  of  equitation, 
to  the  most  dangerous  practices,  and  this  down  to  the 
accession  of  William  of  Orange.  But  graver  men 
appear  to  have  trained  their  sons  for  civil  aflFairs 
Elizabeth  extended  her  thought  to  the  future  ;  and  Sir 
PhUip  Sidney  in  his  letter  to  his  brother,  and  Milton 
and  Evelyn,  gave  plain  and  hearty  counsel.  Already, 
too,  the  English  noble  and  squire  were  preparing  for 
the  career  of  the  country  gentleman,  and  his  peaceable 
'  .nse.  They  went  from  city  to  city,  learning  receipts  to 
—ake  perfiimes,  sweet  powders,  pomanders,  antidotes, 
gathering  seeds,  gems,  coins,  and  divers  curiosities, 
preparing  for  a  private  life  thereafter,  in  which  they 
should  take  pleasure  in  these  recrsations. 

All  advantages  given  to  absulve  the  young  patrician 
from  intellectaal  labour  are  of  course  mistaken.  "  In 
the  University,  noblemen  are  exempted  from  the  public 
exercises  for  the  degree,  &c.,  by  which  they  attain  a 
degree  called  honorary.  At  the  same  time,  the  fees 
they  have  to  pay  for  matriculation,  and  on  all  other 
occasions,  are  much  higher."*  Fuller  records  "the 
observation  of  foreifmers,  that  Englishmen,  by  making 
their  children  gentlemeu,  before  they  are  men,  cause 
•  Huber.    History  o(  English  DnirenitiM. 
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they  are  ao  seldom  wise  men. "  This  cockering  jnitifie* 
Dr  Johiuon'f  bitter  apology  for  primogeuiture,  "  that 
it  makea  but  one  fool  in  a  family/' 

The  revolution  in  society  has  reached  thia  class.     The 
great  powers  of  industrial  art  have  no  exclnsion  of  name 
or  blood.    The  tools  of  our  time,  namely,  steam,  ships, 
printing,  money,  and  popular  education,  belong  to 
those  who  can  handle  them  :  and  their  effect  has  been, 
that  advantages  once  confined  to  men  of  fitmily,  are  now 
open    to  the  whole    middle  class.      The    road  that 
grandeur  levels  for  his  coach,  toil  can  travel  in  his  cart. 
Thia  -s  more  manifest  every  day,  but  I  think  it  is  true 
throughout  English  history.     English,  history,  wisely 
read,  is  the  vindication  of  the  brain  of  that  people. 
Here,  at  last,  were  climate  and  condition  friendly  to 
the  working  faculty.     Who  now  will  work  and  dare, 
riiall  mle.     This  is  the  charter,  or  the  chartism,  which 
fogs,  and  seas,  and  rains  proclaimed— that  intellect  and 
personal  force  should  make  the  law  ;  that  industry  and 
administrative  talent  should  administer;  that  work 
■hould  wear  the  crown.    I  know  that  not  this,  but 
something  else  is  pretended.    The  fiction  with  which 
the  noble  and  the  bystander  equally  please  themselves 
is,  that  the  former  is  of  unbroken  descent  from  the 
Norman,  and  so  has  never  worked  for  eight  hundred 
years.     All  the  families  are  new,  but  the  name  is  old, 
and  they  have  made  a  covenant  with  their  memories  not 
to  disturb  it     But  the  analysis  of  the  peerage  and 
gentay  shows  the  rapid  decay  and  extinction  of  old 
families,  the  continual  recruiting  :  '  these  from  new 
blood.     The  doors,  though  ostentatiously  guarded,  are 
really  open,  and  hence  the  power  of  the  bribe.     All  the 
barriers  to  rank  only  whet  the  thirst,  and  enhance  the 
prize.     "  Now,"  said  Nelson,  when  clearing  for  battle 
" a  peerage,  or  Westminister  Abbey ; "    "I  have  no 
illusion  left,"  said  Sydney  Smith,  "but  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury."     "^The  lawyers,"  said  Burke,  "are 
only  birds  of  passage  in  this  Ilonse  of  Commons,"  and 
ften  added,  with  a  new  figure,  "  they  have  their  best 
bower  anchor  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Another  itride  that  has  been  Ukeu,  appear*  in  the 
peruhin^ofhe«ldry.    WhiJ,tthepriv  leiSTofnoSm  ? 

and  the  title*  of  lordship  are  getUng  musty  and  cumber' 
■ome.  I  wonder  that  sensible  men  have  not  been 
already  mipatient  of  them.  They  be lonJVth  ^ 
powder,  and  scarlet  coats,  to  an  ^rlier  ^er^dTj? 
be  advantageouslv  consigned,  with  paint  aSd  tattoo,  tJ 
the  dignitaries  of  Austrdia  and  Polynesia 

brM'?ntl"'»h'*-  "^  ^•"!"*'^'  ?'*"°'*'^  »*  *^^  univerrities, 
bred  intt  their  society  with  manners,  ability,  and  the 

ffo^ti^^°j;f""''  'l-L*""I  ^"^  "onfiontingthe'peers  oa 
a  footmg  of  equality,  and  outstripping  them,  iToften. 

Th^lT"  "^  ^°°°"  '"?  '°''"«°«'-  That  cXaLd 
cUss  s  large  and  ever  enlarging.  It  is  computed  that, 
with  titles  and  without,  there  are  seventy  tSousaud  of 

eyes  to  the  fact  that  an  untiUed  nobility  possess  aU  the 

^Lnf  T^  Englishman  goes  over  the  wo?ld  at  tbi 

LVTwi,  ^^'  ^'^'^''^  ""^  "'»°  »U  the  advantage* 
which  the  strongest  of  his  Kings  could  command. 


XII.— UNIVERSITIES 
Of    British    universities,    Cambridge    has    the    most 
It  has  the  advantage  of  Orford,  counting  in  its  ^unmi 

cSli  fT  1  t,,"1^'^  ''^y  "''"''«'°  to  see  KiSg'* 
Si.^  ^P*'i  ^'^^^  beautiful  lawns  and  gardens  of 
the  colleges,  and  a  few  of  its  gownsmen. 

Oxfnii  "''if^  m^elf  of  some  repeated  invitations  to 
Oxford,  where  I  had  introduction  to  Dr  Daubenr 

l^yinity,  as  well  at  to  a  '.„ed  friend,  a  Fellow  of 
Onel,  and  went  thither  c^  the  kst  day  of  March, 
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1848.  I  wu  the  graest  of  my  Wend  in  Oriel,  wan 
faouMd  cloae  upon  that  college,  and  1  lived  on 
college  hospitalities. 

My  new  friends  showed  me  their  cloisters,  the 
Bodleian  Library,  the  Randolph  Gallery,  Merton  Hall, 
and  the  rest.  I  saw  several  faithful,  highmindou  young 
men,  some  of  them  in  the  mood  of  making  sacrifices 
for  peace  of  mind— a  topic,  of  course,  on  which  1  had 
no  counsel  to  offer.  Their  affecUonate  and  gregarious 
ways  reminded  me  at  once  of  the  habits  of  our  Cam- 
bridge men,  though  I  imputed  to  these  English  an 
advantage  in  their  secure  and  polished  manners.  The 
halls  are  rich  with  oaken  wainscoting  and  ceiling.  The 
pictures  of  the  founders  hang  from  the  w^s;  the 
tables  glitter  with  plate.  A  youth  came  forward  to 
the  upper  table,  and  pronounced  the  ancient  form  of 
grace  before  meals,  which,  I  suppose,  has  been  in 
use  here  for  ages,  Benedictut  benedicat:  bmedicitur, 
benedteatur. 

It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  English  use  and  wont, 
or  of  their  good  nature,  that  these  young  men  are 
locked  up  every  night  at  nine  o'clock,  and  the  porter 
at  each  hall  is  required  to  give  the  name  of  any  belatod 
student  who  is  admitted  after  that  hour.  Still  more 
descriptive  is  the  fact,  that  out  of  twelve  hundred 
young  men,  comprising  the  most  spirited  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, a  duel  has  never  occurred. 

Oxford  is  old,  even  in  England,  and  conservative 
Its  foundations  date  from  Alfred,  and  even  from 
Arthur,  if,  as  is  alleged,  the  Pheryllt  of  the  Druids 
had  a  seminary  here.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  it 
is  pretended,  here  were  thirty  thousand  students  ;  and 
nineteen  most  noble  foundations  were  then  established 
Chaucer  found  it  as  firm  as  if  it  had  always  stood,  and 
It  IS,  m  British  story,  rich  with  great  names,  the  school 
of  the  island,  and  the  link  of  England  to  the  learned 
of  Europe.  Hither  came  Erasmus,  with  delight,  in 
1497.  Albericus  Gentilis,  in  1680,  was  relieved  and 
ma,intamed  b;  the  university.  Albert  Alaskie,  a  noble 
Folonian,   Prince  of  Sirad,  who  visited  England  to 
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•dmlre  the  wisdom  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  waa  enter- 
tamed  with  stage-plajrt  in  the  Refectory  of  Christ 
Church,  in  1883.  Isaac  Casaubon,  coming  Irom  Henri 
Quatre  of  France,  by  invitation  of  James  I.,  was  ad- 
mitted to  Christ's  College,  in  July,  1613.  I  saw  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  whither  Elias  Ashmole,  in  1682, 
sent  twelve  cart-loads  of  rarities.  Here  indeed  was 
the  Olympia   of  all  Antony   Wood's,  and  Aubre/i 

f fames  and  heroes,  and  every  inch  of  ground  has  its 
ustre.  For  Wood's  Athence  Oxoniemet,  or  calendar 
of  the  writers  of  Oiford  for  two  hundred  years,  is  a 
lively  record  of  English  manners  and  merits,  and  as 
much  a  national  monument  as  Purchas's  Pilgrims  or 
Hansard's  Register.  On  every  side,  Oxford  is  re- 
dolent of  age  and  authority.  Its  gates  shut  off  them- 
selves against  modem  innovation.  It  is  still  governed 
by  the  satntes  of  Archbishop  Laud.  The  books  in 
Merton  Library  are  still  chained  to  the  wall.  Here, 
on  August  27,  lf560,  John  Milton's  Pro  Populo  Anglicano 
Defmno,  and  IcmocUutet  were  committed  lo  the  litmes. 
I  saw  the  school-court  or  quadrangle,  where,  in  1683, 
the  Convocation  caused  the  Leviathan  of  Thomas  Hobbes 
to  be  publicly  burnt.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
learned  body  have  yet  heard  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  or  whether  the  Ptolemaic 
astronomy  does  not  still  hold  its  ground  against  the 
novelties  of  Copernicus. 

As  many  sons,  almost  so  many  benefactors.  It  is 
usual  for  a  nobleman,  or  indeed  for  almost  every 
wealthy  student,  on  quitting  college,  to  leave  behind 
him  some  article  of  plate,  and  gifts  of  all  values, 
from  a  hall,  or  a  fellowship,  or  a  library,  down  to  a 
picture  or  a  spoon,  are  continually  accruing,  in  the 
course  of  a  century.  Mj  fnend  Doctor  J.,  gave  me 
the  following  anecdote.  In  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
collection  at  London,  were  the  cartoons  of  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo.  This  inestimable  prize  was 
offered  to  Oxford  University  for  seven  thousand 
pounds.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  committee 
charged  with  the  affair  had  collected  three  thousand 
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r°?  2?i7''*°'t""°°«  "*''*'■  friends,  they  called  on 
Lord  Eldon.  Instead  of  a  hundred  pounds,  he  sur- 
prised tiiem  bv  putting  down  his  name  for  three 
thousand  pounds.  They  told  him,  they  should  now 
very  easily  raise  the  remainder.  "No,"  he  said 
your  men  have  probably  already  contributed  all 
they  can  spare;  I  can  as  well  give  the  rest."  and 
he  withdrew  his  cheque  for  three  thousand,  and  wrote 
four  thou^nd  pounds.  I  saw  the  whole  collection  in 
Apnl,  1848. 

In  the  Bodleian  Librarv,  Dr  Bandinel  showed  me 
tiie  manuscript  Plato,  of  the  date  of  a.d.  896,  brought 
by  Dr  Clarke  from  Egypt ;  a  manuscript  VirgU,  of  the 
same  century ;  the  first  llible  printea  at  Mentz,  (I  believe 
m  1460)  ;  and  a  duplicate  of  the  same,  which  had  been 
deficient  in  about  twenty  leaves  at  the  end.     But  one 
day,  being  m  Venice,  he  bought  a  room  full  of  books 
and  manuscripts,--every  scrap  and  fragment,— for  four 
thou^nd  louis  d  ors,  and  had.  the  doors  locked  and 
sealed  by  the  consul.     On  proceeding,  afterwards,  to 
examine  his  purchase,  he  found  the  twenty  deficit 
Mges  of  his  Mentz  Bible,  in  perfect  order ;  brought 
them  to  Oxford,  with  the  rest  of  his  purchase,  fud 
placed  them  m  the  volume  ;  but  has  too  much  awe  for 
the  Providence  that  appears  in  bibliography  also,  to 
suffer  the  reunited  parts  to  be  rebound.     -Hie  oldest 
building  here  is  two  hundred  years  younger  than  the 
frail  msmnscript,  brought  by  Dr  Clarke  from  Egypt 
No  candle  or  fire  is  ever  lighted  in  the  BodleianT  Its 
catalogue  is  the  standard  catalogue  on  the  desk  of 
every  Lbrary  in  Oxford.     In  each    several  coUege, 
they   miderecore   in   red    ink   on   this    catalogue  Qie 
titles  of  books  contained  in  the  library  of  that  coUeffe 
—the  theory  being  that  the  Bodleian  has  aU  boots.' 
1  his  rich  hbrary  spent  during  the  last  year  (1847)  for 
thepurchase  of  books  1668/. 

Tlie  logical  English  train  a  scholar  as  they  train  an 
engineer.  Oxford  is  a  Greek  fiictory,  as  Wilton  mills 
weave  carpet,  and  Sheffield  grinds  steel.  They  know 
the  use  of  a  tutor,  as  they  know  the  use  of  a  horse ; 
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J°t.  '?!.*'*  ^^  greatest  amr 'U'  of  beiiert  out  of 
bott.  The  reading  men  are  ktp'  hy  hard  (ralkint, 
hard  nding,  and  measured  eatiug  and  drinking,  at 
the  top  of  their  condition,  and  two  days  before  the 
examination,  do  no  work,  but  lounjje,  ride,  or  run, 
to  be  fresh  on  the  college  doomsday.  Seven  years' 
residence  is  the  theoretic  period  for  a  master's  degree. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  has  long  been  three  years'  residence, 
and  four  years  more  of  standing.  This  "  three  years  " 
is  about  twenty-one  months  in  all.* 

"The  whol'e  expense,"  says  Professor  Sewell,  "of 
ordmary  college  tuition  at  Oxford,  is  about  sixteen 
gmneas  a  year."  But  this  plausible  statement  may 
deceive  a  reader  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
principal  teaching  relied  on  is  private  tuition.  And 
the  expenses  of  private  tuition  are  reckoned  at  from 
50/.  to  701.  a  year,  or,  $1000  for  the  whole  course  of 
three  years  and  a  half.  At  Cambridge  $750  a  year  is 
economical,  and  $1500  not  extravagaut.t 

The  number  of  students  and  of  residents,  the  dignity 
of  the  authorities,  the  value  of  the  foundations,  the 
history  and  the  architecture,  the  known  sympathy  of 
entire  Britain  in  what  is  done  there,  justify  a  dedication 
to  study  in  the  undergraduate,  such  as  cannot  easily 
be  in  America,  where  his  college  is  half  suspected  by 
the  Freshman  to  be  insignificant  in  the  sc^e  beside 
trade  and  politics.  Oxford  is  a  little  aristocracy  in 
itself,  numerous  and  dignified  enough  to  rank  with 
other  estates  in  the  realm  ;  and  where  fame  and 
secular  promotion  are  to  be  had  for  study,  and  in 
a  direction  which  has  the  unanimous  respect  of  all 
cultivated  nations. 

This  aristocracy,  of  course,  repairs  its  own  losses ; 
fills  places,  as  they  fall  vacant,  from  the  body  of 
students.  The  number  of  fellowships  at  Oxford  is 
640,  averaging  200/.  a  year,  with  lodging  and  diet 
at  the  college.  If  a  young  American,  loving  learning, 
and  hindered   by  poverty,  were   offered   a  home,  ^ 

*  Huber,  il  p.  304. 

t  Bristed.    Five  Years  at  an  English  University. 
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table,  the  walks,  and  the  library,  in  one  of  these 
academical  palaces,  and  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  as 
long  as  he  chose  to  remain  a  bachelor,  he  would  dance 
for  joy.  Yet  these  young  men  thus  happily  placed, 
and  paid  to  read,  are  impatient  of  their  few  checks, 
and  mimy  of  them  preparing  to  resign  their  fellow- 
ships. ITiey  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  dying  a 
Fellow,  and  they  pointed  out  to  me  a  paralytic  old 
man,  who  was  assisted  into  the  hall.  As  the  number 
of  undergraduates  at  Oxford  is  only  about  1200  or 
1300,  and  many  of  these  are  never  competitors,  the 
chance  of  a  fellowship  is  very  great.  The  income 
of  the  nineteen  colleges  is  conjectured  at  150,000/. 
a  year. 

The  effect  of  this  drill  is  the  radical  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  of  mathematics,  and  the 
solidity  and  taste  of  English  criticism.  Whatever 
luck  Uiere  may  he  in  this  or  that  award,  an  Eton 
captain  can  write  Latin  longs  and  shorts,  can  turn 
the  Court  Guide  into  hexameters,  and  it  is  certain 
that  a  Senior  Classic  can  quote  correctly  from  the 
Corpus  Poetamm,  and  is  critically  learned  in  all  the 
humanities.  Greek  erudition  exists  on  the  Isis  and 
Cam,  whether  the  Maudlin  man  or  the  Brazen- 
nose  man  be  properly  ranked  or  not ;  the  atmo- 
sphere is  loaded'  with  Greek  learning  ;  the  whole  river 
has  reached  a  certain  height,  and  kills  all  that  growth 
of  weeds,  which  this  Castalian  water  kills.  The 
English  nature  takes  culture  kindly.  So  Milton 
thought  It  refines  the  Norseman.  Access  to  the 
Greek  mind  lifts  his  standard  of  taste.  He  has 
enough  to  _  think  of,  and,  unless  of  an  impulsive 
nature,  is  indisposed  from  writing  or  speaking,  by 
the  fulness  of  his  mind,  and  the  new  severity  of 
his  taste.  The  great  silent  crowd  of  thoroughbred 
Grecians  alwa^  known  to  be  around  him,  the  English 
writer  cannot  ignore.  They  prune  his  orations,  and 
point  his  pen.  Hence,  the  style  and  tone  of  English 
journalism.  The  men  have  learned  accuracy  and 
comprehension,  logic,  and  pace,  or  speed  of  working. 
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They  have  bottom,  endurance,  wind.  When  born 
with  jrood  constitutions,  they  make  those  eupeptic 
studying-milU,  the  cast-iron  men,  the  dura  ilia, 
whose  powers  of  performance  compare  with  ours, 
as  the  steam-hammer  with  the  music-box— Cokes, 
Manslields,  Seldeus,  and  Bentleys ;  and  when  it 
happens  that  a  superior  brain  puts  a  rider  on  this 
admirable  horse,  we  obtain  those  masters  of  the  world 
who  combine  the  highest  energy  in  affairs,  with  a 
supreme  culture. 

It  is  contended  by  those  who  have  been  bred  at 
Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Westminster,  that  the 
public  sentiment  within  each  of  those  schools  is  high- 
toned  and  manly  ;  that,  in  their  playgrounds,  courage 
is  universally  admired,  meanness  despised,  manly 
feelings  and  generous  conduct  are  encouraged  :  that 
an  unwritten  code  of  honour  deals  to  the  spoiled 
child  of  rank,  and  to  the  child  f>'  upstart  wealth,  ar 
even-handed  justice,  purges  *  nonsense  out  of 
both,  and  does  all  that  can  b  >  to  make  them 

gentlemen. 

Again,  at  the  universities,  it  is  urged,  that  all  goes 
to  form  what  England  values  as  the  flower  of  its 
national  life, — a  well-educated  gentleman.  The  Ger- 
man Huber,  in  describing  to  his  countrymen  the  attri- 
butes of  an  English  gentleman,  frankly  admits,  that, 
"  in  Germany,  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  gentle- 
man must  possess  a  political  character,  an  independent 
and  public  position,  or,  at  least,  the  right  of  assuming 
it.  He  must  have  average  opulence,  either  of  his  own, 
or  in  his  family.  He  should  also  have  bodily  activity 
and  strength,  unattainable  by  our  sedentary  life  in 
public  oifices.  The  race  of  English  gentlemen  pre- 
sents an  appearance  of  manly  vigour  and  form,  not 
else  to  be  found  among  an  equal  number  of  persons. 
No  other  nation  produces  the  stock.  And,  in  England, 
it  has  deteriorated.  The  university  is  a  decided  pr^ 
sumption  in  any  man's  favour.  And  so  eminent  are 
the  members  that  a  glance  at  the  calendars  will  show 
that  iu  all  the  world  one  cannot  be  in  better  company 
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than  on  the  books  of  one  of  the  larger  Oxford   or 
Cimibridge  colleges."  * 

These  seminaries  are  finishing  schools  for  the  upper 
classes,  and  not  for  the  poor.  The  useful  is  exploded, 
the  definition  uf  a  pubfic  school  id  "  a  school  which 
excludes  all  that  could  fit  a  man  for  standing  behind  a 
counter."  + 

No  doubt,  the  foundations  have  been  perverted. 
Oxford,  which  equals  in  wealth  several  of  the  smaller 
European  states,  shuts  up  the  lectureships  which  were 
made  "  public  for  all  men  thereunto  to  have  con- 
course ; '  mis-spends  the  revenues  bestowed  for  such 
youths  "as  should  be  most  meet  for  towardness, 
poverty,  and  painfulness  ;  "  there  is  gross  favouritism  ; 
many  chairs  and  many  fellowships  are  made  beds  of 
ease  ;  and  'tis  likely  that  the  university  will  know  how 
to  relist  and  make  inoperative  the  terrors  of  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  ;  no  doubt,  their  learning  is  grown 
obsolete  ; — but  Oxford  also  has  its  merits,  and  I  found 
here  also  proof  of  the  national  fidelity  and  thorough- 
ness. Such  knowledge  as  they  prize  they  possess  and 
impart  AVb<>ther  in  course  or  by  indirection,  whether 
by  a  crammi  f  tutor  or  by  examiners  with  prizes  and 
foundation  aolarships,  education  according  to  the 
English  notion  of  it  is  arrived  at.  I  looked  over  the 
Examination  Papers  of  the  year  1848,  for  the  various 
scholarships  and  fellowships,  the  Lusby,  the  Hertford, 
the  Dean-Ireland,  and  the  University,  icopies  of  which 
were  kindly  given  me  by  a  Greek  pnifossor),  containing 
the  tasks  which  many  competitors  had  victoriously 
performed,  and  I  believed  they  would  prove  tou  severe 
tests  for  the  candidates  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Yale 
or  Harvard.  And,  in  general,  here  was  proof  of  a 
more  searching  study  in  the  appointed  directions, 
and  the  knowledge  pretended  to  be  ct-nveyed  was 
conveyed.     Oxford  sends  out  yearly  twenty  or  thirty 

*  Huber :  History  of  the  English  Universitiea.  Newman's 
TrasslatioQ. 

t  See  Bristed.  Five  Tean  in  an  English  University.  New 
York,  1864 
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very  able  men,  and  three  or  four  hundred  well-educated 
men. 

The  diet  and  rough  exercise  secure  a  certain  amount 
of  old  Norse  power.  A  fop  will  fight,  and,  in  exigent 
circumstances,  will  play  the  maidy  part.  In  seeing 
these  youths,  I  believed  I  saw  already  an  advantage  in 
vigour  and  colour  and  general  habit,  over  their  con- 
temporaries in  the  American  colleges.  No  doubt  much 
of  the  power  and  brilliancy  of  the  reading  men  is 
merely  constitutional  or  hygienic.  With  a  hardier 
habit  ;and  resolute  gymnastics,  with  five  miles  more 
walking,  or  five  ounces  less  eatmg,  or  with  a  saddle 
and  gallop  of  twenty  miles  a  day,  with  skating  and 
rowing  matches,  the  American  would  arrive  at  as 
robust  exegesis,  and  cheery  and  hilarious  tone.  I 
should  readily  ccacede  these  advantages,  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  acquire,  if  I  did  not  find  also  that 
they  read  better  than  we,  and  write  better. 

English  wealth  falling  on  their  school  and  university 
training,  makes  a  systematic  reading  of  the  best  authors, 
and  to  the  end  of  a  knowledge  how  the  things  whereof 
they  treat  really  stand  :  whilst  pamphleteer  or  journal- 
ist reading  {%jr  an  argument  for  a  party,  or  reading  to 
write,  or,  at  all  events,  for  some  by-end  imposed  on 
them,  must  read  meanly  ind  fragmentarily.  Charles 
I.  said,  that  he  understood  English  law  as  well  as  a 
gentleman  ought  to  understand  it. 

Then  they  have  access  to  books  ;  the  rich  libraries 
collected  at  every  one  of  many  thousands  of  houses, 
give  an  advantage  not  to  be  attained  by  a  youth  in  this 
country,  when  one  thinks  how  much  more  and  better 
may  be  learned  by  a  scholar,  who,  immediately  on 
hearing  of  a  book,  can  consult  it,  than  by  one  who  is 
on  the  quest,  fbr  years,  and  reads  inferior  books,  be- 
cause he  cannot  find  the  best. 

Again  the  grer.t  number  of  cultivated  men  keep  each 
other  up  to  a  high  standard.  The  habit  of  meeting 
well-read  and  knowing  men  teaches  the  art  of  omission 
and  selection. 

Universities  are,  of  course,  hostile  to  geniuses,  which 
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seeing  and  using  ways  of  their  own,  discredit  the 
rouune  :  as  churches  and  monasteries  persecute  youth- 
ful saints.  Yet  we  all  send  our  sons  to  college,  and 
though  he  be  a  genius,  he  must  take  his  chance.  The 
university  must  U  retrospective.  The  gale  that  gives 
direction  to  the  vanes  on  all  its  towers  blows  out  of 
antiquity.  Oxford  is  a  library,  and  the  professors  must 
be  librarians.  And  I  should  as  soon  think  of  quarrel- 
ling with  the  janitor  for  not  magnifying  his  office  bv 
hostile  sallies  into  the  street,  fike  the  Governor  of 
Kertch  or  Kinbum,  as  of  quarreUing  with  the  pro- 
fessors for  not  admiring  the  young  neologists  who 
pluck  the  beards  of  Euclid  and  Aristotle,  or  for  not 
attempting  themselves  to  fill  their  vacant  shelves  as 
original  writers. 

It  is  easy  to  carp  at  coUeges,  and  the  college,  if  we 
will  wait  for  It,  witl  have  its  own  turn.  Genius  exists 
there  also,  but  will  not  answer  a  call  of  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  rare,  precarious, 
eccentric,  and  darkling.  England  is  the  land  of 
mixture  and  surprise,  and  when  you  have  settled  i^ 
that  the  universities  are  moribund,  out  comes  a  poetic 
influence  from  the  heart  of  Oxford,  to  mould  the 
opinions  of  cities,  to  build  their  houses  as  simply  as 
birds  their  nests,  to  give  veracity  to  art,  and  charm 
maiikmd  as  an  appeal  to  moral  order  always  must. 
«ut  besides  this  restorative  genius,  the  best  poetry  of 
lingland  of  this  age,  in  the  old  forms,  comes  from  two 
graduates  of  Cambridge. 


XIII.— RELIGION 

No  people,  at  the  present  day,  can  be  explained  by 
tteir  national  religion.  They  do  not  feel  responsible 
tor  It ;  It  lies  far  outside  of  them.  Their  loyalty  to 
truth,  aad  their  labour  and  expenditure,  rest  on  real 
toundations,  and  not  on  a  national  church.  And 
e-ngUsh  hfe,  it  is  evident,  does  not  grow  out  of  the 
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Athanasian  creed,  or  the  Articles,  or  the  Eucharist. 
It  IS  with  religion  as  with  marriage.     A  youth  marries 
m  haste ;  afterwards,  when  his  mind  is  opened  to  the 
reason  of  the  conduct  of  life,  he  is  asked,  what  he 
thinks  of  the  institution  of  marriage,  and  of  the  right 
relations  of  the  sexes  ?    '  I  should  have  much  to  say,' 
he  might  reply,  '  if  the  question  were  open,  but  I  have 
a  wife  and  children,  and  all  question  is  closed  for  me.' 
In  the  barbarous  days  of  a  nation,  some  cultus  is  formed 
or  unported ;  altars  are  built,  tithes  are  paid,  priests 
ordained.       The   education   and   expenditure   of  the 
country   take    that  direction,   and   when  wealth,   re- 
finement, great  men,  and  ties  to  the  world,  supervene. 
Its  prudent  men  say,  why  fight  against  Fate,  or  lift 
these  absurdities  which  are  now  mountainous  ?    Better 
find  some  niche  or  crevice  in  this  mountain  of  stone 
which  religious  ages  have  quarried  and  carved,  wherein 
to  bestow  yourself,  than  attempt  anything  ridiculously 
and  dangerously  above  your  strength,  like  removing  it. 
In  seeing  old  castles  and  cathedrals,  I  sometimes 
say,   as   to-day,   in   front  of  Dundee   Church   tower, 
which  is  eight  hundred  years  old,  '  this  was  built  by 
another  and  a  better  race  than  any  that  now  look  on 
it."      And,   plainly,   there  has   been  great  power   of 
sentiment  at  work  in  this  island,  of  which  these  build- 
ings are   the   proofs:    as   volcanic    basalts   show  the 
work  of  fire  which  has   been  extinguished  for  ages. 
England  felt  the  full  heat  of  the  Christianity  which 
fermented  Europe,  and  drew,  like  the  chemistry  of 
fire,  a  firm  line  between  barbarism  and  culture.     The 
power  of  the  religious  sentiment  put  an  end  to  human 
sacrifices,  checked  appetite,  inspired  the  crusades,  in- 
spired resistance  to  tyrants,  inspired  self-respect,  set 
bounds    to    serfdom    and    slavery,    founded    liberty, 
created   the  religious  architecture— York,   Newstead, 
Westminster,  Fountains  Abbey,  Ripon,  Beverley,  and 
Dundee— works   to  which   the   key  is   lost,  with  the 
sentiment  which  created  them ;  inspired  the  English 
Bible,  the  liturgy,  the  monkish  histories,  the  chronicle 
of  Richard  of  Devizes.      The  priest   translated  the 
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Vulgate,  and  translated  the  sanctities  of  old  hagioloiry 

^iSLin"^"     r-"*"**  °°   ^"»"^''  ff^""""!-     It  waa  a 
«^    "ffinnative  or  .jfgressive  state  of  the  Caucasian 
races.     Man  awoke  refreshed  bjr  the  sleep  of  aires 
The    violence    of  the   northern    savages    exasperTte.1 
Christianity  into  power.     It  lived  by  the  love  of  the 

^t  f,^''t^  T^f^  manumitted'^two  hundr^  and 
hfty  serft.whom  he  found  attached  to  the  soil.     The 

♦i?*?  KK*fi°"^  T^'^"  ^'""  '=•"""•  fo'  the  boor  on 
ttie  Sabbath,  and  on  church  festivals.  "The  lord 
who  compelled  his  boor  to  labour  between  sunset  on 

~tw'  *^  '"'"•**  °°  ^"^^^y-  fo'-feited  him  alto- 
gether Tlie  priest  came  out  of  the  people,  and 
sympathized  witi  his  class.  The  church  was  the 
me'liator,  check,  and  democratic  principle,  in  Europe 

^  S!^^"'^'^''/''"°''«Ji'  ^°^^^'"'  A°to°y  Parsed 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  George  Fo.x,  Penn,  Bunyan,  are  the 

democrats    as  well  as  the  saints  of  their  times.    The 

hi  r^il?/?'"^  i.*^'"'"  ""  ^^  *»"'°»' ««"»"«  people. 
^nSf  V^  """^^^^  centuries  a  massive  systemVcfose 
iitted  to  the  manners  and  genius  of  the  countrv.  at 

2«\?°'5S*''^  r^  ^"^^^y-  1°  the  long  S  it 
^^  "tfi?*^  '"^\  everything  in  heaven  fbove  Vd 
the  earth  beneath.  It  moves  through  a  zodiac  of 
;^  *"5  ^*^',  °ames  every  day  of  the  year,  every 
town  and  market  and  headland  and  monument, 
and  has  coupled  itself  with  the  almanac,  that  no 
court  can  be  held,  no  field  ploughed,  no  horse 
shod,  without   «,m8    leave    from    the  church.      All 

»^t^^  the  church.  Hence,  its  strength  in  the 
agricultural  districts.  The  distribution  of  land  into 
panshes  enforces   a   church    sanction   to   every  civil 

rt"^'  r**  ?'  P''^''**°°  °f  the  clergy-palate 
for  the  rich,  and  curates  for  the  poor-vrith  tte  feet 
that  a  classical  education  has  been  secured  to  the 
clergyman    makes  them  "the  link  which  nnites  the 

ZTonhe^"^'"^  '^''^  *""'  "''^'^'^  -d— 

•  W,        Forth. 
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decorous  English  audience,  just  fr^h  frl>m  t^i  t- 

prLrver  Here  ?n  EnLLr"  ^^T"^'  """^  '« 
?f  Genesis,  and";i^efa'Tre7  "^^  "  ''''''P**' 
wa^"not1nr«;^ifil*^    H^^.T'"^  °"  *^'«  "--» 

SSIS^BS^  i^  Sir 

to   hear  daily  p™  for  thfn^   '/  accustomed 
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The  univeraitiea,  also,  are  parcel  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system,  aud  their  first  design  is  to  form  the  clergy. 
Thus  the  clergy  for  a  thousand  years  have  been  the 
scholars  of  the  nation. 

The  national  temperament  deeply  enjoys  the  un- 
broken order  and  tradition  of  its  church  ;  the  liturgy, 
ceremony,  architecture;  the  sober  grace,*lhe  good 
company;  the  connection  with  the  throne,  and  with 
history,  which  adorn  it.  And  whilst  it  endears  itselt 
thus  to  men  of  more  taste  than  activity,  the  stability 
of  the  English  nation  is  passionately  enlisted  to  its 
support,  from  its  inextricable  connection  with  the 
cause  of  publiv  ...der,  with  politics  and  with  the  funds. 

Good  chu.c'.  .s  are  not  built  by  bad  men ;  at  least, 
there  must  be  probity  and  enthusiasm  somewhere  iu 
the  society.  These  minsters  were  neither  built  nor 
filled  by  atheists.  No  church  has  had  more  learned, 
industrious,  or  devoted  men ;  plenty  of  "  clerks  and 
bishops,  who,  out  of  their  gowns,  would  turn  their 
backs  on  no  man."  *  Their  architecture  still  glows 
with  faith  in  immortality.  Heats  and  genial  periods 
arrive  in  history,  or,  shall  we  say,  plenitudes  of 
Divine  Presence,  by  which  high  tides  are  caused  in  the 
human  spirit,  aud  great  virtues  and  talents  appear,  a."-, 
in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  again  in  the 
sixteenth  an^  seventeenth  centuries,  when  the  nation 
was  fiill  of  genius  and  piety. 

But  the  age  of  the  Vycliffes,  Cobharis,  Arundels, 
Beckets ;  of  the  Latimers,  Mores,  Cranmers  ;  of  the 
Taylors,  Leightons,  Herberts  ;  of  the  Sherlocks  and 
Butlers,  is  gone.  Silent  revolutions  in  opinion  have 
made  it  impossible  that  men  like  these  should  return, 
or  find  a  place  in  their  once  sacred  stalls.  The  spirit 
that  dwelt  in  this  church  has  glided  away  to  animate 
other  activities  ;  and  they  who  come  to  the  old  shrines 
find  apes  and  players  rustling  the  old  garments. 

The  religion  of  England  is  p-  -t  of  good-breeding. 
When  yon    see  on   the   continc..t  the   well-dressed 
•  FuUer. 
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n,f/{!!l!T°  r**"?,  '"'°  ^"  "mbasaador-s  chapel,  and 
prays  with  him,  and  the  relijfion  of  a  irentlpman 

after  so  great  successes,  to  take  order  thaf.  ,^^  '^^ 
acknowledgment  be  made.  U  is  the  church  ^f  T' 
r«7'  *■".*  '*  '"  ""^  *•"•  church  of  the"™or°^T^: 
T^  u  '*°  ""^  "'^  '*'  ""-J  »renUenien  lately  t;stified 
m  the  House  of  Commons   that   in   their  liChev 

^eTm'i^r'  """1  '°.V^^?«d  "oat  inside  aThurch'^ 
EnS^JltedK^^^^^ 

SS^.-oiFiai^trS-r^S 

ThI  'plrt^-  ^^  ""•*  •■  *«y  "«  the  vulvar. 
I  he  fcnglish,  m  common  perhaps  with  Christendoi . 
m  the  nmeteenth  century,  d^  not*^  respect^^^r    h^ 

rl'lt"^  w'Stn^:'  '^Y  "'"'^  °"'y  ^^  ai^ernoml 
off.    L    ^'^"''"Srton  esteems  a  saint  only  as  far  as  ha 
can   be  an    army  chaplain  •—"  Mr    HvLTii     i,     v 
admirable  conduct  an/ Zd  sense    «rot  Z  ^7  *"! 
Methodism,  which  had  f^^'r:^  ^m^"!  \t  tldTe.^ 
and  once  among  the  officii    Th^y  vflue  a  «hfC' 

L'/rmt^tlTd'''"""  "^  ""^^--^  blo^ipe,V: 

shuto  off  steam     The  most  seLISie  aid  welLnSed 
Bishop  m  religious  matters,  and  wfte  chancefor  of 
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the  exchequer  in  politic*.  They  tUk  with  courage  mnd 
lofi^c,  and  show  you  magnificent  results,  but  the  same 
men  who  have  brought  free  trade  or  geology  to  their 
present  standing,  look  grave  and  lofty,  and  shut  down 
their  valve,  as  soon  as  the  conversation  approaches  the 
Englisli  church.  After  that,  you  talk  with  a  box- 
turtle. 

The  action  of  the  university,  both  in  what  is  taught, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  place,  is  directed  more  on  pro- 
ducing an  English  gentleman,  than  a  saint  or  a  psycho- 
logist. It  ripens  a  Bishop,  and  extrudes  a  philosopher. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  more  cabalism  in  the 
Anglican,  than  in  other  churches,  but  the  Anglican 
clergy  are  identified  with  the  aristocrsicy.  They  say, 
here,  that,  if  you  talk  with  a  clergyman,  you  are  sure 
to  find  him  well-bred,  informed,  and  candid.  He  en- 
tertains your  thought  or  your  project  with  ijympatfay 
and  praise.  But  if  a  second  clergyman  come  in,  the 
sympathy  is  at  an  end :  two  together  are  inaccessible 
to  your  thought,  and,  whenever  it  comes  to  action,  the 
clergyman  invariably  sides  with  his  church. 

The  Anglican  church  is  marked  by  the  grace  and 
good  sense  of  its  forms,  by  the  manly  grace  of  its 
clergy.^  The  gospel  it  preaches  is,  "  By  taste  are  ye 
saved."  It  keeps  the  old  structures  in  repair,  spends 
a  world  of  money  in  music  and  building  ;  and  in  buying 
Pugin,  and  architectural  literature.  It  has  a  generS 
good  name  for  amenity  and  mildness.  It  is  not  in 
ordinary  a  persecuting  church  ;  it  is  not  inquisitorial, 
not  even  inquisitive,  is  perfectly  well-bret,  and  can 
shut  its  eyes  ou  all  proper  occasions.  If  you  let  it 
alone,  it  will  let  you  alone.  But  its  instinct  is  hostile 
to  all  change  in  politics,  literature,  or  social  arts.  The 
church  has  not  been  the  founder  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, of  the  Mechanics'  Instil  ites,  of  the  Free 
School,  or  whatever  aims  at  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
The  Platonists  of  Oxford  are  as  bitter  against  this 
heresy  as  Thomis  Taylor. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  religion  of 
England.    The  first  leaf  of  the  New  Testament  it  does 
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not  open.  It  believeii  in  a  Providence  which  does  not 
treat  with  levity  a  pound  sterling.  They  are  neither 
tonscendentalists  nor  Christians.  Tboy  put  up  no 
Socratic  prayer,  much  less  any  saintly  prayer  for  the 
Oueen  s  mind  ;  ask  neither  for  light  nor  right,  but  say 
bluntly,  grant  her  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live  '' 
And  one  traces  this  Jewish  prayer  in  all  English  private 
history,  from  the  prayers  of  King  Richard,  in  Richard 
of  Ueyizes  Chronicle,  to  those  in  the  diaries  of  Sir 
Samuel  Komilljr,  and  of  Haydon  the  painter.  "  Abroad 
with  my  wife,'  vrites  Pepys  piously,  "  the  first  time 
that  ever  I  rode  m  my  own  coach  ;  which  do  make  my 
heart  rejoice  and  praise  God,  and  pray  him  to  bless  it 
to  me,  and  continue  it."  The  biU  for  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  the  Jews  (in  1753)  was  resisted   by  petitions 

from    nil     naffa    r\f   ♦k*    I,:«_J J     i_  /...* 


_  \-*"     •  •  "i^y      WCH3     ACSIBU  

»™™u_  -r.'"lJ'/_'^*  kingdom,  and  bv  petition  from 

bill,       


-- —  —  r"""  "•  "•""  """suum,  ana 
the  city  of  London,  reprobating  this  bill.as  "  tending 
extremely  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  extremely  injurious  to  the  interests  and  commerce 
ot  the  kingdom  in  general,  and  of  the  city  of  London 
m  particular. 

But  they  have  not  been  able  to  congeal  humanity  bv 
act  of  Parliament.  "The  heavens  journey  still  and 
sojourn  not;  m  <!  arts,  wars,  discoveries,  and  opinion, 
go  onward  at  taeir  own  pace.  The  new  age  has  new 
desires,  new  enemies,  new  trades,  new  charities,  and 
reads  the  Scriptures  with  new  eyes.  The  chatter  of 
5"  u  P**"'"^'  *'•«  steam-whistle,  the  hum  of  the  mill, 
and  the  noise  of  embarking  emigrants,  had  quite  put 
most  of  the  old  legends  out  of  mind ;  so  that  when 
you  came  to  read  the  liturgy  to  a  modem  con- 
gregation. It  was  almost  absurd  in  its  unfitness,  and 
8"re»sted  a  masquerade  of  old  costnmes. 

No  chemist  has  prospered  in  the  attempt  to  cry- 
stallise a  religion.  It  is  endogenous,  like  the  skin, 
M,d  other  vital  organs.  A  new  statement  everyday 
Ihe  prophet  and  apostle  knew  this,  and  the  noncon- 
formist confutes  the  conformists,  by  quoting  the  texts 
they  must  allow.  It  is  the  condition  of  a  religion,  to 
require  religion  for  its  expositor.     Prophet  and  apostle 
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can  only  be  rightly  understood  by  prophet  and  apostle 
IThe  statesman  knows  that  the  religious  element  will 

?^i  .  £  V'l  ?"'™  .*'°  *•"»  «"PPly  of  fibrine  and 
chyle,  but  it  is  m  its  nature  constructive,  and  will 
organize  such  a  church  as  it  wants.  The  wise  legis- 
lator will  spend  on  temples,  schools,  libraries,  coU^ 
but  will  shun  the  enriching  of  priests.  If,  in  any 
maimer,  he  can  leave  the  election  and  paying  of  thi 
pnest  to  the  people,  he  wiU  do  weC  Like  the 
Quakers,  he  may  resist  the  separation  of  a  class  of 
pnrats,  and  create  opportunity  and  expectation  in  the 
society,  to  run  to  meet  natural  endowment,  in  this 
kind.  But,  when  wealth  accrues  to  a  chaplaincy, 
a  bishopric,  or  rectorship,  it  requires  money^  men 
for  its  stewards,  who  will  give  it  another  direction  than 
^«ft»,'^ri'?J'^  their  day.  Of  course,  money  will 
do  after  its  kmd,  and  wiU  steadily  work  to  unspfritua- 
hze  and  unchurch  the  people  to  whom  it  was  bequlathed. 
The  class  certam  to  be  excluded  from  aU  preferment 
are  the  religious— and  driven  to  other  churches  ;— 
which  18  nature  s  vis  medicatrix. 

The  curates  are  ill-paid,  and  the  prelates  are  over- 
^' .L  ^■?.»'"'8e  dra"^  into  the  church  the  chUdren 
of  the  nobihty,  and  other  unfit  persons,  who  have 
a  taste  for  expense.  Thus  a  Bishop  is  ouly  a  surpliced 
merchant  through  his  lawn,  I  'can  see^theTright 
buttons  of  the  shopman's  coat  glitter.  A  wealth  like 
Uiat  of  Durham  makes  almost  a  premium  on  felony 
Brougham,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Irish  elective  franchise,  said,  "How  will  the 
reverend  Bishops  of  the  other  house  be  able  to  express 
their  due  abhorrence  of  the  crime  of  perjury,  who 
solemnly  declare  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  when 
tt^  are  called  upon  to  accept  a  living,   perhaps  of 

the  Holy  Ghort  to  accept  the  office  and  administration 
tnereof,  and  for  no  other  reason  whatever?"  The 
modes  of  mitiaUou  are  more  damaging  than  custom- 

Prebends  of  the  cathedral.     The  Qu4n  sends  these 
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gentlemen  a  eongi  d^ilire,  or  leave  to  elect ;  but  also 
sends  them  the  name  of  the  person  whom  thev  are  to 
elect  They  go  into  the  cathedral,  chant  and  pray, 
and  beseech  the  Holy  Ghost  to  assist  them  in  their 
choice ;  and,  after  these  invocations,  invariably  find 
that  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Ghost  agree  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Queen. 

But  you  must  pay  for  comformity.  All  goes  well  as 
long  as  you  run  with  confonnisto.  But  you,  who  are  an 
honest  man  in  other  particulars,  know  that  there  is 
aUye  somewhere  a  man  whose  honesty  reaches  to  this 
pomt  also,  that  he  shall  not  kneel  to  false  gods,  and, 
on  the  day  when  you  meet  him,  you  sink  into  the  class 
of  counterfeits.  Besides,  this  succumbing  has  grave 
penalties.  If  you  take  in  a  lie,  you  must  take  in  all 
that  belongs  to  it.  England  accepts  this  ornamented 
national  church,  and  it  glazes  the  eyes,  bloats  the  flesh 
gives  the  voice  a  stretorous  clang,  and  clouds  the 
understanding  of  the  receivers. 

TTie  English  church,  undermined  by  German 
criticism,  had  nothing  left  but  tradition,  and  was  led 
logicaUy  back  to  Romanism.  But  that  was  an  element 
which  only  hot  heads  could  breathe :  in  view  of  the 
educated  class,  generally,  it  was  not  a  fact  to  front  the 
sun ;  and  the  alienation  of  such  men  from  the  church 
became  complete. 

Nature,  to  be  sure,  had  her  remedy.  Religious 
persons  are  driven  out  of  the  Esteblished  Church  into 
sects,  which  instantly  rise  to  credit,  and  hold  the 
Jistabhshment  in  check.  Nature  has  sharper  remedies 
also,  rhe  English,  abhorring  change  in  all  things 
abhorring  It  most  in  matters  of  religion,  cling  to  the 
4^  ^,9^^*"™'  »°"1  "e  dreadfully  given  to  cant. 
Ihe  Jinglish  (and  I  wish  it  were  confined  to  them,  but 
t  *  *?'°i  "*  ^^  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  both  hemi- 
spheres), the  English  and  the  Americans  cant  beyond 
all  other  nations.  The  French  relinquish  all  that 
industry  to  them.  What  is  so  odious  as  the  polite 
bows  to  God,- in  our  books  and  newspapers?  The 
popular  press  is  flagitious  in  the  exact  measure  of  its 
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sanctimony,  and  the  religion  of  the  day  is  a  theatrical 

man.  ITie  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy  create  satire 
Punch  finds  an  inexhaustible  material.  D.S 
wnces  novels  on  Exeter  Hall  humanity.  Thackew 
exposes    the  heartless    high  life.      Nature  r^en^^ 

Si"""""  TS^^y  ^y  *^«  heathenism  Jf  X 
ower  classes     Lord  Shaftesbury  call  the  poor  thiev^ 
togetter,  and  reads  sermons  to' them,  an™they  <iu 
It   gas.      George  Borrow  summons  the  Gipsies  to  hear 
hisdisconne  on  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  IndrwdslJ 
them  the  Apostle's  Creed  in  Rommanf.     "Whe„  I 
had  concluded,"  he  savs,  "1  looked  around  me.     ^e 
I?fV,fl*J^^  *^*  '^'"°"?  r™  *^'«ted,  and  th^V  of 
individual  present  but  squinted  ;  the  genteel  Pena  the 
fJ»d-humoured  Chicharona,  the'Cosda^i,  aS  squK  : 
"eGipsy  jockey  squinted  worst  of  all  " 
si.Tr        It^  "*,  i''f  '"onient  is  much  to  be  pitied 
fn  inSr'^l"^  '^^,  '•"'  f^^ion.     If  a  Bishop  me^b 
an  mteUigent  gentleman,  and  reads   fatal  int^rrog^ 
tions  m  his  eyes,  he  has  no  resouree  but  to  take  X 
with  him.     False  position  introduces  cant,  perju^ 
simonv,  and  ever  a  lower  class  of  mind  and  cfiaffi 
into  tie  clergy:  and,  when  the  hierarchy  is  aSf 
science    and    education,    afraid    of  piety,    afSd    of 

X?f'  ""i  "^'^  f  P"^^°^-  the^'is^tting 
left  but  to  quit  a  church  which  is  no  longer  one         ^ 

But  the  religion  of  England,— is  it  the  Established 

^J;!S''^■°°•■  ;*  '*  *•"*  "^^^  "o;  they  are  only 
perpetuations  of  some  private  man's  dissent,  and  are  to 
the  Established  Churcl^  as  cabs  are  to  a  coaih,  cheaper 
^.Tl  convenient  but  really  the  sam'e  tti^ 
Where  dwells  the  religion?  Tell  me  first  where 
^thf^^Tf^"'  'notion,  or  thought,  or  gertur^ 

b^^ff.  w**'"""-.'""  ^^y  »*  ""•  EI«ctricity^not 
be  made  fiist,  mortared  up  and  ended,  like  London 
Monument,  or  the  Tower,  so  that  you  shall  know 

do  with  their  thmgs,  for  evermore ;  it  is  pwring, 
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glancing,  gest.cular ;  it  is  a  traveUer,  a  newness,  a 
surpnse  a  secret  which  perplexes  them,  and  pits 
them  out  Yet,  if  religion  be  the  doing  of  all  gSod, 
and  for  its  sake  the  suffering  of  aU  evil,  tmvAr  <fe 
tout  k  mondtet  ne /aire  louffrir  permnne,  that  divine 
secret  has  existed  m  England  from  the  days  of  Alfred 
to  ttose  of  RomiUy,  of  Clarlcson,  and  bf  Florence 
Nightingale,  and  m  thousands  who  have  no  feme 


XIV.—LITERATURE 

A  STHONO  common  sense,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  unseat 
or  disturb,  marks  the  English  mind  for  a  thousand 
y«»rs  ;  a  rude  strength  newly  applied  to  thought,  as  of 
sajlors  and  soldiers  who  had  "Stely  learnt  to  read. 
Ihey  have  no  fancy,  and  never  are  surprised  into  a 
covert  or  witty  word,  such  as  pleased  the  Athenians  and 
Italians,  and  was  convertible  into  a  feble  not  long 

^™- *"^  *u7  ^"^^^  '°  '*™°«f  «»rthly  expression, 
not  mistekeable,  coarsely  true  to  the  human  body,  and 
though  spoken  among  princes,  eqnaUy  fit  and  welcome 
to  the  mob.  This  homeliness,  veracity,  and  plain  style, 
appear  in  the  earliest  extant  works,  and  in  the  latest. 
1  sports  'nto  songs  and  ballads  the  smell  of  the  earth, 
the  breath  of  cattle,  and,  like  a  Dutch  painter,  seeks  a 
'iousehold  charm,  though  by  pails  and  pans.  They  ask 
their  constitutional  utility  m  verse.  The  kail  and 
hemngs  are  never  out  of  sight.  The  poet  nimbly 
recovers  himself  from  every  s^y  of  the  imagination. 
1  he  English  muse  loves  the  farmyard,  the  fine,  and 
market.  She  ^ys,  with  De  Stael,  "I  tramp  in  the 
mire  with  wooden  shoes,  whenever  they  woSd  force 

^ti-!S-  "  ''^T^^''  l"^'  the  Englishman  has  accurate 
perceptions  ;  takes  hold  of  things  \j  the  right  end,  and 
there  is  no  slippenness  in  his  grasp.  He  loves  the  axe, 
the  spade,  the  oar,  the  gun,  the  steampipe:  he  has 
mii^  tlief °P"e  he  "ses.  lie  u  materialist,  Monomical, 
mercantile.       He  must  be  treated  with  sincerity  and 
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re^ty,  with  muffins,  and  not  the  promise  of  muffins  • 
and  prefers  his  hot  chop,  with  perfect  security  and 
convenience  m  the  eating  of  it,  to  the  chances  of  the 
amplest  and  trenchiest  bill  of  fare,  engraved  on  em- 
bossed paper.  When  he  U  inteUectual,  and  a  poet  or 
philosopher,  he  carries  the  same  hard  truth  and  the 
SMue  keen  machinery  into  the  mental  sphere.  His 
mind  must  stand  on  a  fact.  He  will  not  be  baiHed,  or 
catch  at  clouds,  but  the  mind  must  have  a  symbol 
palpable  and  resisting.  What  he  relishes  in  Dante  is 
the  vice-hke  tenacity  with  which  he  holds  a  mental 
image  before  the  eyes,  as  if  it  were  a  scutcheon  painted 
on  a  shield.  Byron  "  liked  something  craggy  tobreak 
his  mind  upon.;  A  taste  for  plain  strong  speech,  what 
TiSTj  V'Wical  style,  marks  the  English.  It  is  in 
'Utred,  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  in  the  Sagas  of 
i"ie  Northmen.  Utimer  was  homely.  Hobbes  was 
l^rfectin  the  "noble  vulgar  speech."  Donue,Bnnyan, 
MUton,  Taylor,  Evelyn,  Pepys,  Hooker,  Cotton,  and 
the  translators,  wrote  it.  How  realistic  or  materialistic 
m  treatment  of  his  subject  is  Swift.  He  describes  his 
fictitious  persons  as  if  for  the  police.  Defoe  has  no 
insecurity  or  choice.  Hudibras  has  the  same  hard 
mentahty,— keeping  the  truth  at  once  to  the  senses, 
and  to  the  mtellect. 

It  is  not  less  seen  in  poetry.  Chaucer's  hard  painting 
of  his  Canterbury  pilgrims  satisfies  the  senses.  Shakei- 
pearo,  Spenser,  and  Milton,  in  their  loftiest  ascents, 
have  the  national  grip  and  exactitude  of  mind.  This 
mental  materialism  makes  the  value  of  English  trans- 
cendental genius  ;  in  these  writers,  and  in  Herbert, 
Henry  More,  Donne,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  The 
baxon  materialism  and  narrowness,  exalted  into  the 

^P  J  "if^Mx"  ,  Ji'  ™*^**  '^^  '«"■?  ^°>"S  of  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  When  it  reaches  the  pure  eleme£itrit 
treads  the  clouds  as  securely  as  the  adamant.  Even  in 
Its  elevations,  materialistic,  its  poetry  is  common  sense 
*"?K.       •  ""  "■""  raised  to  white  heat. 

The  marriage  of  the  two  qualities  is  in  their  speech 
It  IS  s  tacit  rule  of  the  language  to  make  the  frame  o; 
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skeleton,  of  Saxon  words,  and,  when  elevation  or 
ornament  is  sought,  to  interweave  Roman ;  but  spar- 
ingly ;  nor  is  a  sentence  made  of  Roman  words  alone 
without  loss  of  strength.  The  children  and  labourers 
use  the  Saxon  unmixed.  The  Latin  unmixed  U 
abandoned  to  the  colleges  and  Parliament.  Mixture  is 
a  secret  of  the  English  island ;  and,  in  their  dialect, 
the  male  principle  is  the  Saxon  ;  the  female,  the  Latin  ; 
and  they  are  combined  in  every  discourse.  A  good 
wnter,  if  he  has  indulged  in  a  Roman  roundness,  makes 
haste  to  chasten  and  nerve  his  period  by  Enirlish 
monosyllables.  " 

When  the  Gothii  nations  came  into  Europe,  they 
found  It  lighted  with  the  sun  and  moon  of  Hebrew  and 
of  Greek  genius.  The  tablets  of  their  brain,  long  kept 
in  the  dark,  were  finely  sensible  to  the  double  glory 
To  the  images  from  this  twin  source  (of  Christianity  and 
art),  the  mind  became  fruitful  as  by  the  incubation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  ITie  English  mind  flowered  in  every 
faculty.  The  common-sense  was  surprised  and  in- 
spired. For  two  centuries,  England  was  philosophic, 
religious,  poetic.  The  mental  furniture  seemed  of 
larger  scale  ;  the  memory  capacious  like  the  storehouse 
3f  the  rams  ;  the  ardour  and  endurance  of  study  ;  the 
boldn^  and  facility  of  their  mental  construction  ; 
their  fency,  and  imagination,  and  easy  spanning  of 
vast  distances  of  thought ;  the  enterprise  or  accosting 
of  new  subjects  ;  and,  generally,  the  easy  exertion  of 
power,  astonish,  like  the  legendary  feats  of  Guy  of 
Warwick.  The  union  of  Saxon  precision  and  oriental 
soaring,  of  which  Shakespeare  is  the  perfect  example, 
is  shared  in  less  degree  by  the  writers  of  two  centuries. 
I  find  not  only  the  great  masters  out  of  all  rivalry  and 
reach,  but  the  whole  writing  of  the  time  charged  with 
a  masculine  force  and  freedom. 

There  is  a  hygienic  simpleness,  rough  vigour,  and 
closeness  to  the  matter  in  hand,  even  in  the  second 
and  third  class  of  writers ;  and,  I  think,  in  the  common 
style  of  the  people,  as  one  finds  it  in  the  citation  of 
wills,  letters,  and  public  documents,  in  proverbs,  and 
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forms  of  speech.  The  more  hearty  and  sturdy  ex- 
pression may  indicate  that  the  savageness  of  the  Norse- 
nMn  was  not  aU  gone.  Their  dynamic  brains  hurled 
off  their  words,  as  the  revolving  stone  hurls  off  scraps 
ot  pt.  1  could  cite  from  the  seventeenth  centurv 
sentences  and  phrases  of  edge  not  to  be  matched  in  the 
nmeteenth  Their  poets  liy  simple  force  of  mind 
equalized  themselves  with  the  accumulated  science  of 
f^  "■     11  J  5°""*^  gentlemen  had  a  posset  or  drink 

knew  how  to  distil  the  whole  season  into  their  autumnal 
verses  :  and  as  nature,  to  pique  the  more,  sometimes 
works  up  deformities  into  beauty,  in  some  rare  Aspasia, 
or  Cleopatra  ;  and,  as  the  Greek  art  wrought  mMy  a 
vaM  or  column,  in  which  too  long,  or  too  lithe,  or 
nodes,  or  pits  and  flaws,  are  made  a  beauty  of:  so 
thrae  were  so  quick  and  vital,  that  Oiey  could  charm 
and  ennch  by  mean  and  vulgar  objects. 

A  man  must  think  that  age  weU  taught  and  thought- 
ful, by  whic  masques  and  poems,  like  those  of  Ben 
Jonson,  full  o.  eroic  sentiment  in  a  manly  style,  were 
received  with  lavour.  The  unique  fact  in  literary 
tiistory,  the  unsurprised  reception  of  Shakespeare  :— 
the  reception  proved  by  his  n-iking  his  fortune  ;  Md 
the  apathy  proved  by  the  absence  of  all  contemporary 
panwjjic,— seems  to  demonstrate  an  elevation  in  the 
mind  of  the  people.  Judge  of  the  splendour  of  a  nation, 
by  the  msigniffcance  of  great  individuals  in  it.  The 
manner  m  which  they  learned  Greek  and  Latin,  before 
our  modem  facihties  were  yet  ready,  without  dic- 
tionariM  grammars,  or  indexes,  by  lectures  of  a  pro- 
fessor, folFowed  by  their  own  searchings,— requir^  a 
more  robust  memory,  and  co-operation  of  aU  the 
fiiculties ;  and  their  scholars,  Camden,  Usher,  Selden, 
Mede,  Gateker,  Hooker,  Taylor,  Burton,  Bentley 
Brian  Walton,  acquired  the  solidity  and  method  of 
engineers. 

The  influence  of  Plato  tinges  the  British  genius. 
lUeir  mmds  loved  analogy ;  were  cognisant  of  resem- 
Olances,  and  climbers  on  the  staircase  of  unity.     Tis 
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a  very  old  strife  between  those  who  elect  to  see  identity, 
and  those  who  elect  to  see  discrepancies  ;  and  it  renewi. 
itself  in  Britain.  The  poets,  of  course,  are  of  one  part ; 
the  men  of  the  world,  of  the  other.  Bat  Britain  had 
many  disciples  of  Plato ;— More,  Hooker,  Bacon, 
Sidney,  Lord  Brooke,  Herbert,  Browne,  Donne, 
Spenser,  Chapman,  Milton,  Crashaw,  Norris,  Cud- 
worth,  Berkeley,  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Lord  Bacon  has  the  English  dualitv.  His  centuries 
of  observations,  on  useful  science,  and  his  experiments, 
I  suppose,  were  worth  nothing.  One  hint  of  Franklin, 
or  Watt,  or  Dalton,  or  Davy,  or  any  one  who  had  a 
talent  for  experiment,  was  worth  all  his  lifetime  of 
exouisite  trifles.  But  he  drinks  of  a  diviner  stream, 
and  marks  the  influx  of  idealism  in  England.  VVliere 
that  goes,  is  poetry,  health,  and  progress.  The  rules 
of  its  genesis  or  its  diffusion  are  not  known.  That 
knowledge,  if  we  had  it,  would  supersede  all  that  we 
call  science  of  the  mind.  It  seems  an  affair  of  race,  or 
of  metachemistry  ; — the  vital  point  being,— how  &r 
the  sense  of  unity,  or  instinct  of  seeking  resemblances, 
predominatwi.  For,  wherever  the  mind  takes  a  step, 
it  is,  to  put  itself  at  once  with  a  larger  class,  discerned 
beyond  the  lesser  class  with  which  it  has  been  convers- 
ant.   Hence,  all  poetry,  and  all  affirmative  action  comes. 

Br  con,  in  the  structure  of  his  mind,  held  of  the 
analogists,  of  the  idealists,  or  (as  we  popularly  say, 
naming  from  the  best  example)  Platonists.  Whoever 
discredits  analogy,  and  requires  heaps  of  facts,  before 
any  theories  can  be  attempted,  has  no  poetic  power, 
and  nothing  original  or  beautiful  will  be  produced  by 
him.  Locke  is  as  surely  the  influx  of  decomposition 
and  of  prose,  as  Bacon  and  the  Platonists,  of  growth. 
The  Platonic  is  the  poetic  tendency ;  the  soK»Jled 
scientific  is  the  negative  and  poisonous.  'Tis  quite 
certain,  that  S{>enser,  Bums,  Byron,  and  Wordswordi 
will  be  Platonists  ;  and  that  the  dull  men  will  be 
Lockeists.  Then  politics  and  commerce  will  absorb 
from  the  educated  class  men  of  talents  without  genius, 
precisely  because  such  have  no  resistance. 
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Bacon,  capable  of  ideas 
quired  in  his  map  of  the  mind,  first  of  all.unrveraklitT 
or  pnmaphUofophia,  the  receptacle  for^l  sSch  3 
able  observations  and  axioms  as  &1I  nnt  wfrti'^  **{. 
compass  of  any  of  the  spec^'p^^'^f  °h°  Cthy  t 
are  more  common,  and  of  a  tigher  sLe  &e  heH 
this  element  essential :  it  is  never  outTf  Jl%  I 
never  spar^  rebukes  for «ud.  arnegfJit  ?t;  beUevin: 
ttat  no  perfect  discovery  ean  be  made  in  a  flit  or  level 

thmketh  ph Josophy  and  universality  to  be  idle  rtn^r 
he  do^h  not  cons  der  that  all  professions  we  from  thence 
Z'fi:  "^v  «"PPl«^i«'<l  th"  I  take  to  be  a  g?St^S^ 
that  has  hmdered  the  progression  of  leaminVl«SZ 

m  passage.  He  explained  himself  by  irivinir  varinns 
q™.nt  examples  of  &e  summary  or  comm"n^kws  of 

Sns  "Jhat^^-'r  fi"!,'^r"  ifl"«t«tion.  HeTom 
piMns,  that  "he  finds  this  part  of  leaminjr  verv 
deficient,  the  profounder  sort  oHrits  drawing  aLIk^ 

SJ^**^-"  ""!'  "T  "«>'  •'"t  tTsfrfng-htd 
nS  .  ^'^,  "^  ""«  ^'V  '^M  Which  did  ^ora  and 
offendmostmen'swaterynatmes."  Plato  hTsL^ifi^ 
the  same  sense,  when  he  said  "All  rt.  „l.t  J^ 
require  a  subtle  and  specuktive  r^^  ch^inK  W 
of  nature,  since  loftiness  of  thought  and  perfect  ^te,^ 

ZrceTSif ^^^rr*?  \  f '^"^  ^ortc^j 

source  as  this.  This  Pericles  had,  in  addition  to  a  m-eat 
natural  genius  For,  meeting  ^ith  Anaxa^ra^^X 
was  a  person  of  this  kind,  he  Ittachea  himsSf^'lZ 

absolute  intelligence;  auj  importedthence  into  thp 
oratorical  art  whatever  could  be^sefiiltoT"  ' 

„fcV^«„  generalizations  always  circulate  in  the  world 
whose  authors  we  do  not  rightly  know,  whieWonish 
and  appear  to  be  avenues  to  vart  kingdoms  of  ttouTht' 
and  t^^are  m  the  world  comtanU,  liVe  the  Coperafcan 

may  be  traced  usually  to  Shakespeare,  Bacon   Milton 
or  hooker,  even  to  Van  HelmontVBeS,^nd  do 
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all  have  a  kind  of  filial  retrospect  to  Plato  and  the 
Ureekg.     Of  this  kind  is  Lord  Bacon's  sentence,  that 
nature  u  commanded  by  obeying  her  ;"  his  doctrine 
ot  poetry,  which     accommodates  the  shows  of  thinir  to 
the  desires  of  the  mind,"  or  the  Zoroastrian  definition 
of  'ioetry,  mystical,  yet  exact,  "apparent  pictures  of 
unapparent  natures;''      Spenser's  creed,  that  "soul 
u  form,  and  doth  the  body  make;"  the  theory  of 
Berkeley,  that  we  have  no  certain  assurance  of  the 
existence  of  matter ;  Dr  Samuel  Clarke's  argument  for 
theism  from  the  nature  of  space  and  time  ;  Harrington's 
political  rule,  that  power  must  rest  on  land— a  rule 
which  requires  to  be  liberally  interpreted  ;  the  theory 
of  bwedenborg,  so  cosmically  applied  by  him,  that  the 
man       "tes  his  heaven  and  hell ;  Hegel's  stuuy  of  civil 
history,  as  the  conflict  of  ideas  and  the  victory  of  the 
deeper  thought;  the  identity-philosophy  of  Schellinir 
couched  m  the  statement  that  ''all  difference  is  quanti- 
tative.      So  the  very  announcement  of  the  theory  of 
gravitation,  of  Kepler's  three  harmonic  laws,  and  even 
of  Daltons  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  finds  a 
sudden  response  in  the  mind,  which  remains  a  superior 
evidence  to  empirical  demonstrations.     I  cite  these 
generalizations,  some  of  which  are  more  recent,  merely 
to  indicate  a  class.    Not  these  particulars,  but  the 
mental  plane  or  the   atmosphere  from  which    they 
emanate,  was  the  home  and  element  of  the  writers  and 
readers  in  what  we  loosely  call  the  Elizabethan  age  (say 
in  literary  history,  the  period  from  1675  to  1625),  yet  a 
period  almost  short  enough  to  justify  Ben  Jonaon's 
remark  on  Lord  Bacon— "about  his  time,  and  within 
his  view,  were  bom  all  the  wits  that  could  honour  a 
nation,  or  help  study." 

Such  richness  of  genius  had  not  existed  more  than 
once  before.  These  heights  could  not  be  maintained 
As  we  find  stumps  of  vast  trees  in  our  exhausted  soils, 
and  have  received  traditions  of  their  ancient  fertility  to  • 
tillage,  so  history  reckons  epochs  in  which  the  intellect 
of  famed  races  became  effete.  So  it  fered  with  English 
genius.    These  heights  were  followed  by  a  meanness. 
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descent  of  the  mind  into  lower  level*  :  the  loei 
ot  wingg ;  no  high  speculation.  Locke,  to  whom  the 
ine>-:nK  of  id^g  was  unknown,  became  the  type  of 
p>..o9ophy,  and  hu  "  undersUndinK"  the  mMiure 
in  all  nations  of  the  English  intellect.  His  country^ 
men  foreook  the  oity  side,  of  Parnassus,  on  which 
they  had  once  walked  with  echoing  steps,  and  disused 
the  studies  onceso  beloved  ;  the  powers  of  thought  fell 
into  neglect.  The  later  English  want  the  f«!ulty  of 
Flato  and  AristoUe,  of  grouping  men  in  natural  closes 

aL"'T'^}1*'  "^  '^f"*'"'^  '"^^'  »°  "Jeep.  *»t  the  rule  is 
deduced  with  equal  precision  from  few  subjects  or  from 
one,  as  from  multitudes  of  lives.  Shakespeare  is 
supreme  in  that,  «i  in  all  the  great  mental  e'nergie.s 
fhe  Germans  generalize :  the  English  cannot  interpret 
KWli!K"*^"""v  ^"^  *='ence  comprehends  the 
EnglMh  The  absence  of  the  faculty  in  England  is 
shown  by  the  timidity  which  accumuktes  mountains  of 
acts,  as  a  bad  general  wants  myriads  of  men  and  miles 
Md  Mnd  <:«>™Peosate  the  inspirations  of  courage 

The  English  shrink  from  a  generalization.  "Thev 
do  not  look  abroad  into  universality,  or  they  draw  y 
a  bucket^full  of  the  fountain  of  the  Firet  Philof  ay 
tor  their  occasion,  and  do  not  go  to  the  spring-!  ^.-A  '• 
Bacon,  who  said  this,  is  almost  unique  among  his 
countrymen  in  that  faculty,  at  least  ai^ong  the7ros^ 
writers  Milton,  who  was  the  stair  or  higl  tabll-land 
to  let  down  the  Eng  ish  genius  from  the  summits  of 
Shakespeare,  used  this  privilege  sometimes  in  poetry 
more  rarely  in  prcMe.  tor  a  fong  intei-val  afterward^ 
h„*  M.  "K  ^"H^  ""^  ^^^'"^  t°  generalizing 

S»lr  *r**  ?  '^'";*^'  ''°e ;  as  his  thoughts  have  1^ 
^nAt^*^*"''  .less  compass.  Hume's  abstractions 
«^.L  f'^^P.f  .'^'-  ",*  ""^es  his  fame  to  one  keen 
observation,  that  no  copula  had  been  detected  between 
anytauseand  effect,  either  in  physics  or  in  thought; 
that  the  term  cause  and  effect  was  loosely  or  gratuit- 
ously anplied  to  what  we  know  only  as  conslcutive, 
not  at  all  as  causaL    Dr  Johnson's  written  abstractions 
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Mr  Hallain,  a  learned  and  elejrant  scholar  haa 
written  the  history  of  European  literature  for  thr" 
L^'aTud;;*'  r'^"™'">«f  »f  ^^t  ambition,  inasmuch 
R„t  .,^i.  *^*^*  "^  *°  ^  attempted  on  eCery  book. 
But  hw  eye  does  not  reach  to  the  ideal  standaX- 
th.  verdicts  are  all  dated  from  London :  all  new  thouThi 
must  be  mst  mto  the  old  moulds.  The  expansive 
element  which  creates  literature  is  steadily  S^" 

ixilite,  but  with  deficient  sympathy;  writes  with 
resolute  generosity,  but  is  unconscious  Tf  the  d^p 
worth    which   lies  in   the  mystics,   and   which   o^n 

all  the  correct  writers  and  shining  reputations  of  the"r 

of  cont^^nflfr  '"  '/^T'  "  ^^^  with  a  kind 
fl^TF'  *''^  P'-°f°"?d?'-  "natters  :  a  lover  of  ideas 
8  not  only  uncongenial,  but  uninteUigible.  Hallam 
mStT'^*^  his  knowledge  and  fidelity,  by  h" 
mamfest  love  of  good  books,  and  he  lifts  himsef 
to    own    better    than   almost    any    the  grStneTof 

Sn^^u't -"'hT'  "•''°-  •'"t"^""  he^aTredat:s 
nprv^^f  M  v^.^u^""'  ''^'"  **■«  fi™"  intellectual 
neire  of  Mackintosh  one  still  finds  the  same  type  of 
Enghsh  genius.  It  U  wise  and  rich,  but  it  livTon 
i^^T-l  ;,,  ^*  ""  retrospective.  How  can  it  discern 
and  hail  the  new  forms  that  are  looming  up  on  tS 

thp^.°r°*"^f °r  ^«*°,*i'=  ^^o^g^^  "-hich  SinSot  dress 
thra^selves  out  of  any  old  wardrobe  of  the  past  ? 

h«v«*!,,!Ti?''  the  fiction,  and  the  poetry  of  the  day 
n^^nJ^    I'ke  municipal  limits.     DicUs,  with  preter- 
natural apprehension  of  the  lanKuage  of  manners  a^d 
the  varieties  of  street  life,  with  palhos  and  daughter 
mth   patriotic  and   stUl  enlarging  generosity,  to^s 

^rtV^f*"- ,  "r  "  I«'"t«rVE„*|lish  de^ilsTuke 
Hogarth  ;  local  and  temporary  in  his  tints  and  style, 
Md  local  in  his  a  ms.     ifulwer,  an  industrious  writer 
r?  int«nf  1°""^  "*'"'"'''  "."Ji^tinguished  for  his  reverence 
of  intellect  as  a  temporality,  and  appeals  to  the  worldly 
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•mbition  of  the  student     Hia  romance*  tend  to  fan 
these  low  flamei.     Their  novelists  despair  of  the  heart, 
niackeray  finds  that  God  has  made  no  allowance  for 
the  poor  thinsr  in  his  universe;  more's  the  pity,  he 
thmfes:   but  'tis  not  for  us  to  be  wiser:   we  must 
renounce  ideals,  and  accept  London, 
.k^  brilliant  Macaulay,  who  expresses  the  tone  of 
the  English  governing  classes  of  the  day,  explicitiy 
teaches,  that  good  means  -i.od  to  eat,  good   to  wear 
material     commodity;     that    the   glory    of  modem' 
philosophy   IS    Its    direction  on    "  fruit ;'"    to    yield 
Monomical  inventions ;  and  that  its  merit  is  to  avoid 
Ideas,  and  avoid  morals.     He  thinks  it  the  distinctive 
merit  o    the  Baconian  philosophy,  in  it»  triumph  over 
the  old  Pktomc,  ita  disentangling  the  intellect  from 
thc.->.,^  of  the  all-Fair  and  dl-Good,  and  pinning  it 
.*n  to  the  making  a  better  sick  chair  and  a  better 
>™ie.whev  for  an  invalid  ;  this  not  ironically,  but  in 
good  feith;  that,   "solid  advantage,"  as  he  ialls   it. 
meaning  always  sensual  benefit,  is  the  only  good.     The 
wninent  benefit  of  astronomy  is  the  better  navigation 
It  creates,  to  enable  the  fruit-ships  to  bring  home  their 
lemons  and  wine  to  the  London  grocer.     It  was  a 
cunous  result,  in  which  the  civility  and  religion  of 
iwigland   for    a    thousand    years,    ends,   in    denying 
morals,  and  reducing  the  intellect  to  a  saucepan.     Thi 
cribc  hides  his  scepticism  under  the  English  cant  of 
practical.     To    convince   the"  reason,    to   touch    the 
conscience,    is   romantic    pretension.    The   fine   arts 
Zi  to   the     ground.     Beauty,   except    as  luxurious 
commodity   does    not    exist.      It  is    very  certain.  I 
may  ^y  in  passing,   that   if  Lord    Bacon  had   b^n 
only  the  sensualist  EU  critic  pretends,  he  would  never 
have  acquired  the  fame  which  now  entities  him  to  this 
patronage.     It  is    because   he   had    imagination,  the 
leisures  of  the  spirit,  and   basked   in  aS  element  of 
contemplation  out  of  all  modern  English  atmospheric 
gauges,  that  he  is  impressive   to  the  imaginations  of 
men^d  has  become  a  potentate  not  to  lie  ignored. 
Sir  David  Brewster  sees  the  high   phice  of  Bacon, 
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without  finding  Newton  indebted  to  him,  and  thinkg  it 
a  migtake.     Bacon  occupies  it  by  specific  gravity  or 
levity,  not  by  any  feat  he  did,  or  by  anv  tutoring  more 
or  1«»8  of  Newton,  &c.,  but  an  rffect  of'the  same  cauM 
which  showed  Itself  more  pronounced  afterwards  in 
Hooke,  Boyle,  and  Halley. 
Coleridge,  a  Catholic  mind,  with  a  hunger  for  ideas, 
.  wiUi  eyes  looking  before  and  after  to  the  highest  hardi 
and  sages,  and  who  wrote  and  spoke  the  only  hiirh 
criticism  :n  his  time,  is  one  of  those  who  save  Engknd 
trom  the  reproach  of  no  longer  possessing  the  capacity 
to  appreciate  what  rarest  wit  the  island  has  yiSdedL 
Yet  the  misfortune  of  his  life,  his  vast  attempts  but 
most  inadequate  performings,  failing  to  accomplish  any 
one  masterpiece,  seems  to  mark  the  closing  of  an  era 
iven  in  hun,  the  traditional  Englishman  was  too  stronir 
for  the  philosopher,  and  he  fell  into  accommodationi: 
and,  as  Burke  had  striven  to  idealize  the  English 
State,  80  Coleridge  '  narrowed  his  mind'  in  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  gothic  rule  and  dogma  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  with  eternal  ideas.     But  for  Coleridge,  and  a 
lurking  taciturn  minority,  uttering  itself  in  occasional 
criticism,  oftener  m  private  discourse,  one  would  say 
Uiat  in  Germany  and  in  America,  is  the  best  mind  m 
England  nghUy  respected.     It  is   the  surest  sign   of 
national  decay,  when  the  Brahmins  can  no  longer  read 
or  understand  the  Brahminical  philosophy. 

In  the  decomposition  and  asphyxia  that  followed  all 
this  materialism,  Carlyle  was  driven  by  his  disgust  at 
the  pettiness  and  the  cant,  into  the  preaching  of  Fate 
in  comparison  with  all  this  rottenness,  any  check,  any 
cleansing,  though  by  fire,  seemed  desirable  and  beauti- 
iul.  He  saw  little  difference  in  the  gladiators,  or  the 
causes  for  which  they  combated  :  the  one  comfort 
was,  that  they  were  all  going  speedily  into  the  abyss 
together.  And  hU  imagination,  finding  no  nutriment 
m  any  creation,  avenged  itself  by  celebrating  the 
majestic  beauty  of  the  laws  of  decay.  Tlie  necrasities 
ot  mental  structure  force  all  minds  into  a  few  cate- 
gories, and  where  impatience  of  the  tricks  of  men 
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Uve  Deity  the  inevitable  recoil  is  to  heroism  or  tte 
gallantry  of  the  private  heart,  which  decks  its  immola! 
tion  witfi  glory,  m  the  unequal  combat  of  wiU  a^ 

Wilkinson,  the  editor  of  Swedenborg,  the  annotator 
hr„,^l.Tf'  *'".''  tl'«.<=l'a'npion  of  Hahnemann,  h^ 
brought  to  metaphysics  and  to  physiology  a  native  • 
vigour  with  a  catholic  perception  of  relations  ea^l 
to  thehighestattempts,  and  a?hetoriclike  theamory 
of  the  lavmcible  knights  of  old.  There  is  in  tVo 
action  of  his  mind  aVg  Atlantic  roll  „o  V^ 
except  m  deepest  waters,  and  only  lacking  what  oug^ 
to  accompany  such  powers,  a  manifest  centrality  If 
his  mind  does  not  rest  in  immovable  biases,  perhaps 
the  orbit  IS  larger,  and  tiie  return  is  not  yrtf  K 
master  should  inspire  a  confidence  that  he  ^adhere 

rhe're"hiS7ac:"'  ^^^  ''''  P™-°*  ^'"'^-  "^-^ 

tJi  Zf^4  ^-  ^l^  '^^  exceptions  to  the  limitary 
tone  of  English  thought,  and  much  more  easy  to 
adduce  examples  of  excellence  in  particular  veiM^'^nd 
If,  gomg  out  of  the  region  of  dogL,  we  ^?Sto  t^at 
of  general  culture,  there  is  no  Ind  to  the  gic^  and 

KWIi=l.  f  *  "''fic-al  succour  which  marks  all 
English  performance,  appears  in  letters  also :  much  of 
ftwr  esthetic  production  is  antiquarian  and  ^nu- 
fectured   and  literary  reputations  lave  been  acK 

Mcidental  but  who  were  driven  by  tastes  and  mod2 
they  found  m  vogue  into  their  several  careers.  So^S 
this    moment,  every  ambitious    young   man    studies 

The  bias  of  Englishmen  to  practical  skill  has  reacted 

««X  V^;  T^f.  "O"*  °f  their  modern  muse  has  a 
Blight  hint  of  the  steam-whistle,  and  the  poem  is 
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forgets  the  past  world  in  the  f^lrr"""™'"*  ''^'«'' 
which  isforiW     ThL^J     I  i.|."JT"e'»t  "f  that 

are  the  most  cU^Z!'Vn''JT&'^'^u'  '""^^ 
conditions,  thevconlrtn^tk  •'.,"'  having  the  best 
them.  Bv'ery  oVe  of  them  isTfh  *''«'»f  I^<«  ^  forfeit 
lives  by  his  memory  a^d".'''"''^"^  years  old,  and 
accept  it  as  praise    ^'  ''*°  y""  ^^  «»«,  they 

?ta&^Ttira;'dtsr^^^^^^^ 

hope,no  rehVrion^^"*^"  i'^'*  <=«««ed,  as  if  no  vast 
lop.  existed^nJCre  "^^',\7' "°  '-■•^fo'".  "o  ana- 
scSokrs  and  of  literary  society  S=^  of.  colleges  and  of 
seem  to  walk  on  a  mLh^  7  }"^  °""^  air.     I 

(frow     neyexeVeve*f;a4rWtrt"°"''"^  "^ 
ground,  and  may  be  said  J  7;,fy   5  ^'^°*  ""^  a  lower 
They  have  Waif  ^„i"J';.^  »°'^.''<=t  i"  a  sub-mind. 
phUosophy,  and  scienc^     A    °^/'1S''^ '"  Uterature, 
himsel/oit  of  three  fo,?;*!,.    ^T-^  Englishman  shuts 
him^f  to  one  fourth  "1?e  has  L""'""'  ""^  •=°"«°<» 
power  of  labour,  and    o^"    W  1^1°^^'  g?od  sense, 
the  mind  like  that  of  a^^j.'-     j      *'"'  '"  ^^^  laws  of 
of  Euler  and  Kepler  tW^**?''  "  ''«"«^  "1^«  that 
"Ot  lead  the  kC  We  mlT°''^'""^*^°"°''»'l 
theory  of  politics,  like  that  ^/^fJ  \''«^°t'°?  to  the 
and  Harriniton  tL  ™  V     \?*  looker,  and  Milton 
,  I  fear  tKme  tu  ifeT  in^tb^'^''  ?""''  ^"P-'d-te^' 
have  known  how  to  make  >>  i""'*"''*' ''""^  ^''"'y 

nature  of  its  chirm  •"thou-b  '^''"J'""''  ""d  be'eavi 
flies  wider,  and  th™  ice  attafh«/f '""P'  *'"'  <=°'nplaiut 
British  physicist  T^e  l^e  ^f  *?.r°^'"'";?  "'"°  ^ 
have  a  scope  like  nature  Xplf=  "»taral,gt  must 
impressionsValive  to  the  h^r  L  ^^f^Ptibilitv  to  aU 
of  creation.     But  EnXh      ■  *"  "^  *°  the  logic 

the  door.  It  Cts Ih!  i-nnnf"  K"^^  humanity  to 
jrenius.  Tie  Se  ^«"  STse  b^noth"''  '^  *"  .*«^  "^ 
-lates  the  reptile  or  r.TJVl^:! O^i,^] 
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whilst  reptile  or  mollusk  only  exists  in  system,  in 
relation.  The  poet  only  sees  it  is  an  inevitable  step  in 
Uie  path  of  the  Creator.  But,  in  England,  one  hehnit 
iinds  this  fact,  and  another  finds  that,  and  lives  and  dies 
Ignorant  of  iu  value.  There  are  great  exceptions,  of 
John  Hunter,  a  man  of  ideas ;  perhaps  of  Robert 
Brown,  the  botanist ;  and  of  Richard  Owen,  who  has 
imported  into  Britain  the  German  homologies,  and 
enriched  science  with  contributions  of  his  own,  adding 
sometimes  the  divination  of  the  old  masters  to  ti« 
unbroken  power  of  labour  in  the  EnglUh  mind.  But 
for  the  most  part,  the  natural  science  in  England  is  out 
of  its  loyal  alliance  with  morals,  and  is  as  void  of 
unagmation  and  free  play  of  thought,  as  conveyancing. 
It  stands  in  strong  contrast  witi  the  genius  of  the 
Germans,  those  semi-Greeks,  who  love  analogy,  and, 
by  means  of  their  height  of  view,  preserve  Uieir  en- 
thusiasm, and  think  for  Europe. 

No  hope,  no  sublime  augury,  cheers  the  student,  no 
secure  striding  from  experiment  onward  to  a  foreseen 
lAW,  but  only  a  casual  dipping  here  and  there,  like 
digprs  m  California  "prospecting  for  a  placer"  that 
will  pay.  A  horizon  of  brass  of  the  diameter  of  his 
umbrella  shuts  down  around  his  senses.  Squalid  con- 
tMitment  with  conventions,  satire  at  the  names  of 
phUosophy  and  religion,  parochial  and  shop-till  politics, 
and  idolatry  of  usage,  betray  the  ebb  of  life  and  spirit. 
As  they  trample  on  nationalities  to  reproduce  London 
and  Londoners  in  Europe  and  Asia,  so  they  fear  the 
hospitality  of  ideas,  of  poetry,  of  religion— ghosts  which 
they  cannot  lay ;  and,  having  attempted  to  domesticate 
and  dress  the  Blessed  Soul  itself  in  English  broadcloth 
and  gaiterSi  they  are  tormented  with  fear  that  herein 
lurks  a  force  that  will  sweep  their  system  away.  The 
artists  say, "  Nature  puts  them  out ; "  the  scholars  have 
become  un-ideaL  They  parry  earnest  speech  with 
banter  and  levity;  they  laugh  you  down,  or  they  change 
the  subject.  "'The  feet  is,"  say  they  over  thbir  wine, 
all  tiat  about  liberty,  and  so  forth,  is  gone  by :  it 
won  t  do  any  longer."    The  practical  and  comfortable 
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fS^  Z""  '"^  "leicorable  claims,  and  the  anaUest 
fi»rt.on  of  po^er  remains  for  heroism' and  poeC  No 
poet  dares  murmur  of  beauty  out  of  the  pr^cinrt  of  hU 
rhymes.  No  pnest  dares  hint  at  a  Providence  which 
does  not  respect  English  utility.  The  island  is  ^ 
rowing  vokano  of  fate,  of  material  values,  of  taiV 
te  "L^P'^^tl'  *f J"**«d  """kets  and  W  S' 
01  Knowledge,  ana  the  surrender  to  nature,  there  is  th« 

u^rtMd  of  the  natural ;  tasteless  expense,  arts  of  comfort 
and  the  rewardmg  as  an  iUustriourinventor  whos™ev» 
TLl.^T""  °°e  impediment  more  to  inteTZe  b^ 
t''e«n  the  man  and  his  objects.  w'^pose  oo- 

P^'^^J^^^^,^^^^^'  "nd   made   ornamental 

^k?  What' rt^rlT,"**"  T"^ *' ""  P"* ""mdSd 
^ttoH  »  1  "?  ^?i'^'  ^^^  "^te  '^thout  stint?  a 
rhymed  traveJer's  guide  to  Scotland.  And  the  libwi« 
of  verses  they  print  have  this  Birmingham  chara^f 
t^^nX^U"'"""^  of '^ell-bred  metre^we  m^Sfe 
ttrongh,  before  we  can  be  fiUed,  taught,  rmi3i 
J"  r"t  the  miraculous;  the  beiuty  which  we^' 

EZ?^"wbifh  r*J."''"-*»5  «">  no^accou^?  o7;  Z 
beauty  of  which  Chaucer  and  Chapman  had  the  secret 
The  poetry  of  course  is  low  and  prWic ;  only  noT^d 
tten,  as  in  Wordsworth,  conscientious ;  or  in  bW 
p«S8iona^ ;  or  in  Tennvson,  factitious.  But  if  I  Xu?d 
Sn?p  T**7'"'  ^^"  """tributed  to  the  fifble  of 
«nshng  England  sentences  of  guidance  and  consolation 
7^^}  V**"  «^  °T°8^  """^  e«fective-how  few  !  ShM 
I  find  my  heavenly  bread  in  the  reigning  poets  ?  MTilre 
u greatdesign  m  modem  English  ^try  V^The EnirlSi 
have  lost  sight  of  the  feet  &at  p^tr/ exists  to^sSeS 
the  spin  uaf  kw,  and  that  no  w^lth  of  dScn^tio^ 

prose,  until  this  condition  is  reached  Therpfnr.  ti;« 
|raye  old  poeia,  like  the  GreeTaiSts,  h^S  thrir 
dMigns.  and  less  considered  the  finkh  ifw^  thSr 
office  to  lead  to  the  divine  sources,  out  of  whcHl  ttta 
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and  much  more,  readily  i 


'  springs,  and,  if  this  relijrfon  ia 
popular  tune  in  the  verae!  ^"^''^>  or  want  of 

wSdU^rTi  ^  :i  ^^rin  -  *"«  <renius  of 

tude.     "  He  wrote  a  ™^.m  "    ^',  """^  °»*°^«  »°d  «<>«- 

aid  of  war"     H?s  veriL Tth^  v^?  ^?'*°'.'  "  '^'*l'<»'t  ^e 

andambitious^J'o'ne^Xl^^^^ 

was  not  more  liquid  and  InS     H-V       *«."P«'?"ent 

LX'ji^.r  ^"'^'™'»-  «-^o-he'-rKT 

command  of  the  kevs  JZl^  finer  ear,  nor  more 
dawn,  flows  over  thXrfzonTori,.«^°''"?r'  •'"'«  "'« 
so  rich  that  we  do  not  miS  S.e  ce^t^i?  r"""^'  i^''"^"^ 
aU  his  refinements  too  Z  ^!o  l^  .  "?•  Through 
certificate  of  go^'sen^^^^.d^n^^^''  *^'  P""'''-« 
who  aspires  toV  the  EngSsh  nfet^Lrr""'  ?"''"  ^« 
London,  not  in  the  sameTind£  lL^H?  ^^."^  'fr?*  "« 
ktod.  But  he  wants  Subject  a^cHmh"*  '"  ^''  '"^ 
vision  to  bring  its  secrete  t^tht  ^        ?°  "°°°t  of 

himself  with  d^cribta^h^  ^ntC^'"-  "t  «°°t«"t« 
proposes  no  better  Aere  Jefc^!^  "'  •'"  '"' """^ 
and  we  must  be  than' ri.I  f^  dwrees  in  poetry, 

But  it  is  only  a  fet  8ucc"e^  w  Wh  "^  '^""^  *^«"t' 
best  office  of  the  Eoeta  br>  /"P'"*'-  The 
and  uninspired  was^eC„eS  siTe  anfthV""  '»" 
tw^.e  they  have  struck  th!  high  ch Jrd'  *'  °°**  "■' 

elementXrWe^of  "ft  ':*'''  T°'=*?  °^ '»"'  ?"««« 
who  said,  "Um^cTo^ZZ^?  °™°'^n'  ^utW 
wine,  and  brSk  up  theT™  ^^'l"^  "'  '^""k 
into  new  forms."  ^  st^nLnfTh/^**  "^!  "^  ''«'^«° 
Oxonian  has  no  ear  for^d  h^*/""'?  "^  ""t"*'  the 
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English  decofum      Fo^^L?  he™  ^r"/'^"""*^ 

bounas  to  the  latitude  of  cX'ism  i°),„  u  P^^ri*^ 
in  estimatinir  thn  morit  Hi  ''™''"^'"'  *  should  exclude, 
drawn  from  the  4Sent  or  rn^''  "  f  ™'1"<=«<'",  aU  rules 
aU  referenc^  tTsTch  ^n Wn7.  **™'"™  °^  ^"°P«' 

find  it  diffi/ult  to  pursue  them ''  ''^  °'  J"''*^'"'*  '^ 

EnSw::lteeemVt:t'r^  P'"^''^"-  -  *« 

in  other  wo^d^rthere^s^t^nt""''''^"'^. ?"'«'"«: 

profound   minds  SinJ  ?n  1.       !?  "  "''>°"*y  "'^ 

appreciating  every  soS  of  inftir!'""'.  ""P*""  "^ 

or  tendency.     ^J^fle    Z  L    }^^\'^  ^^  «^«ry  hint 

dwarfed  and  euSial    th.T-  •  "'=*'^?  *^'«"t  ^^^--s 

noblest  tone  Jn^suSJiLn^^^^  %°?''°  ^  *« 
sods.     I  can  w»l  I  li??        L^  presence  of  the  nvisible 

fhere  a^Xo  'natLt^ri'l?  Y^"^?  ^^'  *«* 
Poor  and   the    R^T!       *^°.Sla?d !  but  it  is  not  the 

WnsTtr\'he'l5  ?t^nTthe  Gl*'^Ti:ir''°^  »| 
always  becoming  the  other -for  B^i.^^,^  '"  ^^ 
not  exaggerate  the  »ow«,  „f  •  ^^'^  ^^°  does 
tvro  co^fex7ons  or  tCstyl^  0/^'^^  ^"*  *^* 
class,  and  the  oractTcal  fifalitv  h^^ '^''^^P*^''* 
counterpoise,  interacting  mSy^'^'^^  ^'"'',  *" 
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fill  pnpll,  sTmfonf  th«  «^  *  ^^  e^^"''  *^«  "^^"'te- 

and  of  animal  force  ^.iwlf *  «!!?  °»*'°"»^»e°i"« 
dozen  souls  and  thl' =1  V  i*"*  *"*  «»°«st  of  only  a 
by  thenis^off^i'  S^?°d  »f  tjrentv  mUlions,  for  ever 
^lish  sZr        ^"^  '"='^"'  y'"^^  the  power  of  the 
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teordJnfe^^roTriL^^r  ^  ^""^-^  -<» 

it  stands  in  antI^oni^^^?h  Z^/^^T '  ?°  ^°f  ^d. 
it  is  aU  the  moreWiXlI  ^  '^"'^  institutions,  and 
tendencie^SHio^arcrv  'AT"^'r^^'^«'««"«ve 
"  knew  of  no  g^^nZ'^J^  celebrated  Lord  Somers 

to  which  the  ffic  m™«T^  "^^  P^*^  '"  ''^  «"»«. 
tion  "    Th.™  •        P*Pe"  had  not  directed  his  attan 

S^nidtiIS7ra^°:verrs'?etS??i?''*.-  ^  "^-^- 
glare  of  this  XSsco^nn^  ^^  ''''y,'  *""«  the 

comfortaUe  monopolT  but  i.L  *',''"A  Privilege,  no 
counted  ;  the  3e  are  S  ''^I  *'!\*  '^  ^y^  ""> 
of  refon^,  and,^e  by  one  ^^^"^  "'^  **">  "^O" 
of  the  obstructive  "So  ™^tt'^*5;.r*'y  »'-<f"°>ent 
of  reading  the  newsnaner^  ^  T/f^fiH^*"  ^^^  """fort 
Duke  of  ]VorthumSMd  •'  «  mlJ*"^  Mansiield  to  the 
I  shaU  not  liveTst it'  hTft""^  """^^  '  y""  »°d 
(LordEldon)may  orhm!;^  J*11  ?•""•»  8«nUeman 
««)oner  or  latTr^tCe  „^^  "  ^**'^,V**'' :  bntalittie 
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institutiong  like  those  of  America,  is  inevitable,  and  the 
abUity  of  Its  journals  is  the  driving  force. 

England  is  full  of  manly,  clever,  weU-bred  men  who 
possMs  the  talent  of  writing  off-hand*  pungent  para- 
graphs, expressing  with  clearness  and  courage  Seir 
opinion  on  any  person  or  performance.     Valuable  or 
not.  It  IS  a  skiU  that  is  rarely  found,  out  of  the  Enirlish 
lonnials.     The  English  do  this,  as  they  write  poetry 
as  they  nde  and  box,  by  being  educated  to  it.    Hundreds 
of  clever  Praeds,  and  Preres,  and  Froudes,  and  Hoods, 
and  Hooks,  and  Maginns,  and  MUIs,  and  Macaukys 
make  poems,  or  short  essays  for  a  journal,  as  they 
make  speeches  in  Parliament  and  on  the  hustings,  or 
as  ftey  shoot  and  ride.    It  is  a  quite  accidental  and 
arbitrary  direction  of  their  general    ability.      Rude 
health  and  spirits,  an  Oxford  education,  and  the  habits 
of  society  are  implied,  but  not  a  ray  of  genius.     It 
comes  of  the  crowded  sUte  of  the  professions,  the 
violent  interest  which  aU  men  take  in  politics,  the 
taoUity  of  experimenting  in  the  journals,  and  high  pay 
„i.      "?.•***  conspicuous  result  of  this  talent  is^e 
lunes     newspaper.    No  power  in  England  is  more 
felt,  more  feared,  or  more  obeyed.     What  you  read  in 
the  morning  in  that  journal,  you  shall  hear  in  the 
evening  in  all  society.     It  has  ears  everywhere,  and 
Its  mformation,  is  earliest,  completest,  and  surest.     It 
has  risen,  year  by  year,  and  victory  by  victory,  to  its 
present  authority.     I  asked  one  of  its  old  contributors, 
whether    It  had    once    been  abler  than  it  is   now> 
"Never,     he  said;  "These  are  its  palmiest  days." 
It  has  shown  those  qualities  which  are  dear  to  English- 
men, unflinching  adherence  to  its   objecU,  prodigal 
intellectual  ability,  and  a  towering  assurance,  backed 
by  the  perfect  organization  in  its  printing-house,  and 
Its  world-wide  net-work  of  correspondence  and  reports 
It  has  its  own  history  and  femous  trophies.     In  1820 
It  adopted  the  cause  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  carried  it 
against  fte  Kin«.     It  adopted  a  poor-law  system,  and 
almost  alone  lifted  it  through.     When  Lord  Brougham 
was  m  power,  it  decided  against  him,  and  pulled  him 
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•Then  CobJen  had  bwS^to^°'*.**".5'»™  ^"W.  Md, 
triumph.    It  denonS       desp,,,,  ,t  annonncrf  hia 

Republic  of  :85Sr.KecT^r="^'*«^  *•"»  ^""^h 
in   EnglMd.  until    it  h!5        *';?'^  »y'"P>%  with  it 

ridicuZou.  on  theToth  ADril^«U"!?  ""'«'  t^em 
then  adopted  the  nereFvS^i,  i?*  *^  denounced  and 
French  AUian^  and  itoSlf"^'/*.:  '"''  "'^  «"> 
each  municipal,  literary  Tni  •  ,  ''"'  ""t^^ed  into 
'nth  a  control  vo^'^'  K  LT"^  ^"f!*^'"''  »>««« 
able  service  in  elSi  fi«,.H?  ?• 'u^i''  ""^  "-wd- 
commercial  commS  *M^Si'«''  threatened  the 
riTals  by  perfecting  its  DrintW^%-'*  '"»*=''»  't^ 
drive  themout  of'^cireuE  -^  "»?'°n'  "°<1  '^1 
the  circulation  of  the  «  T?m«  "  il  f  1.*^ '  '"^''  "^*  *° 

anJjTai'^Xar^'nrStt;."'  *''«.'"'-«/' 
perfect  system.  It  iTtoM  thJ^t  ""^'  "^  it  in 
a  smaU  share  in  the  »«m',i^  *  "^^'^  ^^  demanded 
hesaid/'AsyoupW^Stl.?'  ""^^  "^  ''^^> 
away  the '  Times '  Wthifnffl™  J  ""^  y""  ""J  tate 
publish  the  '  New IWne^f  Mn^  '°  ^•'" ^^^  ^"""Jl 
proprietors, who hadS^dvrn^^l^':,'"^™^*^"  "">« 
fer  printing  were  «cS,  fZri^at  \l!  ^'^ '^''"««'' 

oifice,  which  ^^^entetdr^'l''""'  *°  ««»  "Times" 

cmnspection,  as  if  we^;™  .  *  •  *^  '^'^  «»°e  cir- 
bnt  tWdoo^  ZJo^„ZT  *°*«^«:  «  powder-mill ; 
by  dint  of  somTtr^aio^u  "of^cL'^H  "^^  ''°»«°>  «d 
conducted  into  the  Sur  ^f  ^''J"  T«»e  «t  hurt 
(TW-tle  person,  with^no  hostL^L*^**"'^'  "  ^«"y 
uo    nostue   appearances.     The 
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25 » b?  "t  MSb'S"?!™ ''r?''°*'u?'f'"  ■■ 

thniA^;„°,^-^L^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  I  shared 

AWer  X;:,„.f  T  ^'^'f '  Sterling,  Bacon,  Barnes, 

in  tfci!  ^'  ."'/.^"^X'  have  contributed  to  its  renown 
n  their  special  departments.  But  it  has  never  wTnted 
inforl'!  •  ^"^  ■^'"  r'^ionel  assistance      lu  privet* 

tha"  the  In  n^«  T  ^^  omniscience  made  it  believed 
inai  tne  Jin  press  Josephine  must  be  in  his  oav      It 

t.ircT/tnrftsr*''^'^  correspondent  Teve/v* 

Of  «^-1if  ffiLr  r-doSs  o^tC^ 

hU  h^nT  •^*^t''"'^   ^^""^^y  forbidden  reporters    put 

ira  conauctors.  The  tone  of  its  article?  !<»=  "Aii"  L.-,7i^ 
tiZZ  "'^""'"'"''i't  from  the  official  oiganrofihfcon 
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Nepaul.    lu  coDsummate  discretion  and  succeis  exhibit 
tte  ijiglish  .kiU  of  combination.    The  daily  paper  ia 
the  work  of  manjr  hands,  chiefly,  it  U  said,  oryounir 
men  recently  from  the  University,  and  perhaps  rMdinI 
tow  in  chambers  in  London.     Hence  the  academic 
^egMce,  and  classic  allusion,  which  adorn  its  columns 
Hence,  too,  the  heat  and  giOlantry  of  its  onset.     But 
the  steadmen  of  the  aim  suggesto  the  belief  that  this 
fire  18  directed  and  fed  by  older  engineers ;  as  if  persons 
Of  exact  information,  and  with  setUed  views  of  policy, 
iupphed  the  writers  with  the  basis  of  fact,  and  the 
object  to  be  obtained,  and  availed  themselves  of  their 
youngw  energy  and  eloquence  to  plead  the  cause. 
Both  the  council  and  the  executive  departmenta  eain 
by  this  division.     Of  two  men  of  equal  ability,  the  one 
who  does  not  write,  but  keeps  his  eye  on  the  course  of 
pubhc  affairs,  wiU  have  the  higher  judicial  wisdom 
But  the  parts  are  kept  in  concert:  all  the  articles 
appear  to  proceed  from  a  single  will.    The  "Times" 
never  disapproves  of  what  itself  has  said,  or  cripples 
itMlf  by  apology  for  the  absence  of  the  editor,  or  the 
mducrebon  of  Lim  who  held  the  pen.     It  speaks  out 
bluff  and  bold,  and  sticks  to  what  it  says.     It  drawa 
from  any  number  of  learned  and  skilful  contributors ; 
but  a  more   learned  and   skilful  person  supervises, 
corrects,  and  co-ordinates.     Of  this  closet,  thV  secret 
does  not  transpire.     No  writer  is  suffered  to  claim  the 
authorship  of  any  paper ;  everything  good,  from  what- 
ever quarter,   comes   out  editorially ;    and   thus,   by 
making  the  paper  everything,  and  those  who  write  it 
nothing,  the  character  and  the  awe  of  the  journal  gain. 
l-he  English  like  it  for  ito  complete  information!    A 
statement  of  feet  in  the  "Times"  is  as  reliable  as  a 
citation  from  Hansard.     Then,  they  like  its  independ- 
ence ;  they  do  not  know,  when  they  take  it  up,  what 
their  paper  is  going  to  say:  but,  above  aU,  for  the 
nationality  and  confidence  of  its  tone.     It  thinks  for 
tbem  all ;  it  is  their  undcrslaoadin«  and  day's  ideal  daguer- 
reotyped.     When  I  see  them  reading  its  columnaTthey 
seem  to  me  becommg  every  moment  more  British.    It 
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ha»  the  national  conrage,  not  rash  and  petulant,  but 
considerate  and  determined.  No  dipiity  or  wealth  is 
a  shield  from  ite  assault  It  attsclts  a  Dulte  as  readily 
as  a  policeman,  and  with  the  most  provoking  airs  of 
condescension.  It  makes  rude  work  with  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.  The  Bench  of  Bishops  is  sUll  less  safe. 
One  Bishop  fares  badly  for  his  capacity,  and  another 
for  his  bigotry,  and  a  third  for  his  courtliness.  It 
addresses  oi.asionally  a  hint  to  Majesty  itself,  and 
sometimes  a  hint  which  is  taken.  There  is  an  air  to 
freedom  even  in  their  advertising  columns,  which  speaks 
well  for  England  to  a  foreigner.  On  the  days  when  I 
.imved  in  London  in  1847,  I  read  among  the  daily 
announcements,  one  offering  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds 
to  any  person  who  would  put  a  nobleman,  described  by 
name  and  title,  late  a  member  of  Parliament,  into  any 
county  jail  in  England,  he  having  been  convicted  of 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 

Was  never  such  arropncy  as  the  tone  of  this  paper. 
EveiT  slip  of  an  Oxonian  or  Cantabrigian  who  writes 
his  first  leader,  assumes  that  we  subdued  the  earth 
before  we  sat  down  to  write  this  particular  "  Times." 
One  would  think,  the  world  was  on  its  knees  to  the 
Tunes"  Office,  for  Ob  daily  breakfast.  But  this 
arrogance  is  calculated.  Who  would  rare  for  it,  if  it 
"surmised,"  or  "dared  to  confess,"  or  "ventured  to 
predict,"  &c.     No  ;  it  it  to,  and  so  it  shall  be. 

The  morality  and  patriotism  of  the  "  Times  "  claims 
only  to  be  representative,  and  by  no  means  ideal.  It 
gives  the  argumeni,  not  of  the  majority,  but  of  the 
commanding  class.  Its  editors  know  better  than  to 
defend  Russia,  or  Austria,  or  English  vested  rights, 
on  abstract  grounds.  But  they  give  a  voice  to  the 
class  who,  at  the  moment,  take  the  lead  ;  and  they 
have  an  instinct  for  finding  where  the  power  now 
lies,  which  is  eternally  shining  its  banks.  Sympa- 
thizing with,  and  speaking  for  the  class  that  rules  fte 
hour,  yet,  being  apprised  of  every  ground-swell,  every 
Chartist  resolution,  every  Church  squabble,  every  strike 
m  the  mills,  they  detect  the  first  tremblings  of  change. 
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TTiey  i^teh  the  hard  and  bitter  strumles  of  the  authors 
of  each  liberal  movement,  year  by  year— watchinjr 
them  only  to  taunt  and  obstruct  them— until,  at  last 
when  they  see  that  these  have  established  their  fact' 
that  power  is  on  the  point  of  passing  to  them— thev 
strike  in,  with  the  voice  of  a  monarch,  astonish  those 
whom  they  succour,  as  much  as  those  whom  they  desert 

Tw  T.^.Z-"*""?.  .*"■•«•  9{  ^•"^e,  the  aspirants  see 
that  the  "  Times  is  one  of  the  gooda  of  fortune,  not  to 
he  won  but  by  wmnmg  their  cause. 

"Bunch"  is  equally  an  expression  of  English  good 
sense,  as  the  Loncfon  ''Times. '^  It  is  the  comic  versiSn  of 
the  sense.  Many  of  its  caricatures  are  equal  to  the  be.st 
pamphlets,  and  will  convey  to  the  eye  iu  an  instant  the 
popular  viewwhich  was  takenof  each  turn  ofpublicaffairs 
ita  sketches  are  usually  made  by  masterly  hands,  and 

sometime8withgenius;thedelightof  every  class,because 

uniformly  guided  by  that  taste  which  is  tyrannical  in 

England.     It  is  a  new  trait  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

that  the  wit  and  humour  of  England,  as  in  Punch,  so 

in  the  humorists,  Jerrold,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Hood 

"^    „  SJ  *"  direction  of  humanity  and  freedom. 

1  iio     rimes,   like  every  important  institution,  show- 

the  way  to  a  better.     It  is  a  living  index  of  the  colossal 

British  power.     Its  existence  honours  the  people  who 

dare  to  print  aU  they  know,  dare  to  know  aflthe  facts, 

and  do  not  wish  to  be  flattered  by  hiding  the  extent  of 

the  pubhc  disaster.     There  is  always  safety  in  valour. 

I  wish  I  could  add,  that  this  journal  aspired  to  deserve 

the  power  It  wields,  by  guidance  of  the  public  sentiment 

to  the  right    It  is  usually  pretended,  in  Parliament  and 

elsewhere,  that  the  English  press  has  a  high  tone— which 

It  has  not.     It  has  an  imperial  tone,  as  of  a  powerful 

Mid  independent  nation.     But  as  with  other  Spires, 

«  Ti°°«  "  Pf""^  *°  ^  "fficial.  and  even  officinal.     The 

limes     shares  aU  the  limitations  of  the  goveminir 

ciMses,  and  wishes  never  to  be  in  a  minority.     If  onlv 

It  dared  to  cleave  to  the  rieht,  to  show  the  right  to  be 

the  only  expedient,  and  feed  ite  batteries  from  the 

central  heart  of  humanity,  it  might  not  have  so  many 
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i^,^^.^°^^  "^^  invincible  ally;  it  miiht  now  ..4 
nofc^rri   *"  -'^IJV'  '■«"™W«We  combtnationT.  but 

SLl^^lL^".;"^  British  reform  ;  it.  pro.ul  l.nction' 
that  of  being  the  voice  of  Europe,  the^efe-.-ler  of  S5e 
ejcJe  and  patriot  a^i„.t  despot^.^ould  be  ^ore  effLta! 
^Lr^r"*:!?  i  'i  ''°""  ^^^  *«  '"thority  whi^  U 
S^l  ^f't^^K^^^r,^"^  1^'^  ""«■  ""  y«^  come  to 
ltSJ?=  Interoationa^  Congress  ;  ami  ti.e  least  of  its 


XVI.— STONEHENGE 

Jw  w***1  f^^  between  my  friend  Mr  C.  and  me, 
S^tW^ U"*  England,  we  should  make  an  excursmn 
tOOTther  to  Stonehenge,  which  neither  of  us  had  seen  : 

ItoJwL''^?!^'  ^^'^^^  ""y  ^""y  "^'J'  *«  double 
Bttoaction  of  the  monument  and  the  companion.  It 
seemed  a  bniigmg  togetlier  of  extreme  poilJts,  to  visit 

^thh  Vf'ft^'!""'''"""'^  •"  Britaii,  in  company 
mA  her  latest  thmker,  and  one  whose  iifluence^y 
to  traced  m  every  contemporary  book.  I  was  glad  tb 
JZn^KT  '^^  ?y  experiences,  and  to  exchangi  a  tew 
rc««,nable  words  on  the  aspects  of  England,  with  a 
man  on  whose  genius  I  set  a  very  high  value,  and  who 
had  as  much  penetration,  and  as  sSvere  a  theory  of 
duty,  as  any  prson  in  it.  On  Friday,  7th  July  we 
toot  the  SoutWestem  Railway  through  Ha^K 
to  Salisbury,  where  we  found  a  carriage  to  con^y  us 
^„i°?S*'"'y;  H^"  «'?•'  '^'^ther  and^y  friend's  iLS 
knowledge  of  Hampshire,  in  wh;,l.  he  is'wont  to  spend 
a  part  of  every  summer,  made  the  way  short.  iVere 
v«s  much  to  say,  too,  of  the  travelling  Americans,  and 

wL  V     °"i-  JP^?  '"""'  **""»  *°  "o'l^  of  wt  col- 
lected here,  which  they  cannot  find  at  home,  and  a 
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™.„.„-.^  Boentific  clubs  and  museuma,  which,  at  thi. 
moment,  make  London  very  attractive.  But  my  philo- 
M)pher  was  not  contented.  Art  and  '  high  art^  is  a 
fevounte  target  for  his  wit.     "  Yes,  Ku^  is  a  ne^t 

old  Goethe  found  this  out,  and,  in  his  later  writings 
changed  h.s  tone.  As  soon  as  men  begin  to  talTof  af^,' 
architecture,  and  antiquities,  nothing  good  comes  of  it 

^n^Tv  1!  *°  <f?  *•'  °"»''  *•>«  '*"««'>  Museum  in  silenw 
and  tA.uk8  a  smcere  man  will  see  something,  and  ^i 

Z^Zl\  "'^'^  '^T' '"'  ""'"«''»'  it'^ouW  become 
^arcLtecc  to  consult  only  the  grim  necessity,  and 
say,    1  can  build  you  a  coffin  for  such  dead  peridnSM 

CZl'll"'*  '^"•"=''  dead  purposes  as  you^a^^b" 
you  shall  have  no  ornament.'  For  the  science,  he  hil,  if 
P08«ble,  even  less  tolerance,  and  compared  Uie  savaito 
of  Somerset  House  to  the  boy  who  wked  Confucius 

"Sr^S  ^v"  '"  "•*  ^^y^"  ''■^«'"«  "PU^ 
«kL  ^.,'i""^  °?*'  •'™-  -'^n  "id  the  boy 
f„nh.T  T?^«^?'".  ?,™.  *^*™  ■"»  y""'  eyebrows  f  "  Con' 
fucius  said,  "  he  didn't  know  and  didi't  care." 

tl,„i  H?^  °i  °^  *.*!,*  Americans,  C.  complained  that 
they  dislike  tEe  coldness  and  exclusiveness  of  the 
English,  and  run  away  to  France,  and  go  with  their 
countrymen,  and  are  amused,  instead  of  manfully 
staying  m  London,  and  confronting  Englishmen  and 
acqmriiig  their  culture,  who  reaUy  Save  much  to  Ch 

tJL^^f  ^-  ^}  ^  T^  *^'^y  Aazzl^,  and  was  accus- 
tk^l  ^T"^"  ^^'^^.  ''\^'-  "^  Englishman  would 
^d  JiT  «^/^J^''«"  1°  the  country  proofs  of  sense 
aad  spirit,  and  success  of  every  sort :  I  like  the  people  : 

^vfL'v  "  ^'^  '^.^^y  "«  handsome;  they  Have 
ZZrC'^'^'  ""^  ""^  ^°  everything:  but  Meantime,  I 
?  .h  fi  1°°'^' "''''  «"«»<«»"  I  return  to  Massachusetts, 

^aphy  of  America  ineviUbly  inspires,  that  we  play 
i.t/^fv""'*'  '"""ense  advaiitajre  ;  that  there  and  not 
Here  is  tho  seat  and  centre  of  the  British  race ;  and 
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was  a  proposition  w^ich  U  Engli^h^'°of  wW*'"' 
condition  can  easily  entertain.    *  of  whatever 

^Al>^t:y:XlLV'tt^rr^  to^k  a  carriage 
hill,  once  contJin^??he  town  wM  r'  \  ^"''  ''«*'«« 
to  Parliament-now.  nof  ?  hu"  Ti  *''°  ?'?"■'*" 
Amesbury,  stopped  at  the  dUr™  'i^n\"f^'Z^  '* 

uTdi^  hi  ^flLt  ;^ot"a^"o «""  «•  ^^ ' »-: 

old  te.„,e  wUlfnot^h:  'r^^rX'^rLZ'"''^^- ^1 

etlSL-^^ru'ctllt  t  ^^^^^^  o'r:^M°^e^ 
colonna.le  within.     We  walkJl  .^..^i  ?i        "  '  ''"'^ 
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Homer  and  the  fame  of  Achilles.  Within  the  enclosure 
grow  buttercups,  nettles,  and,  all  around,  wild  thyme' 
daisy,  meadowsweet,  ^Idenrod,  thistle,  and  the  carpet- 
ing grass.  Over  us,  larks  were  soaring  and  singinit 
—as  my  friend  said,  "  the  larks  which  were  hatched 
last  year,  and  the  wind  which  was  hatched  many 
thousand  years  ago."  We  counted  and  measured  by 
paces  the  biggest  stones,  and  soon  knew  as  much  as 
^y  man  can  suddenly  know  of  the  inscrutable  temple. 
There  are  ninety-four  stones,  and  there  were  once 
proba)>ly  one  hundred  and  sixty.  The  temple  is  circular, 
and  uncovered,  and  the  situation  fixed  astronomically- 
the  grand  entrances  here,  and  at  Abury,  being  placed 
exac^y  north-east,  "  as  all  the  gates  of  the  old  cavern 
temples  are."  How  came  the  stones  here.^  for  these 
sarsens,  or  Druidical  sandstones,  are  not  found  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  sacrificial  stone,  as  it  is  called, 
U  the  only  one  in  all  these  blocks,  that  tan  resist  the 
action  of  fire,  and  as  I  read  in  the  books,  must  have 
been  brought  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

On  almost  every  stone  we  found  the  marks  of  the 
mineralogist's  hammer  and  chisel.  Tlie  nineteen 
smaller  stones  of  the  inner  circle  are  of  granite.  I 
who  had  just  come  from  Professor  Sedgwick's  Cambridge 
Museum  of  megatheria  and  mastodons,  was  ready  to 
maintain  that  some  cleverer  elephants  or  mylodonta 
had  borne  off  and  laid  these  rocks  one  on  another. 
Only  the  good  beasts  must  have  known  how  to  cut  a 
well-wrought  tenon  and  mortise,  and  to  smooth  the 
surface  of  some  of  the  stones.  Tlie  chief  mystery  is, 
that  any  mystery  should  have  been  allowed  to  settle 
on  so  remarkable  a  monument,  in  a  country  on  which 
all  the  muses  have  kept  their  eyes  now  for  eighteen 
hundred  years.  We  are  not  yet  too  late  to  learn  much 
more  than  is  known  of  this  structure.  Some  diligent 
Fellowes  or  Layard  will  arrive,  stone  bv  stone,  at  the 
whole  history,  by  that  exhaustive  British  sense  and 
perseverance,  so  whimsical  in  its  choice  of  objects, 
which  leaves  its  own  Stouehenge  or  Choir  Gaur  to 
the  rabbits,  whilst  it  opens  pyramids,  and  uncovers 
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Stouehenge,  on  our  way,  and  show  us  what  he  knew  of 
the  "  astronomical "  and  "  sacrificial "  stones.  I  stood 
on  the  last,  and  he  pointed  to  t)ie  upriglit,  or  rather, 
inclined  stone  called  the  "  astronomical,"  and  bade  me 
ootice  that  its  top  ranged  with  the  sky-line.  "  Yes." 
Very  well.  Now,  at  tho  summer  solstice,  the  sun  rises 
exactly  over  the  top  of  that  stone,  and,  at  the  Druidical 
temple  at  Abury,  there  is  also  an  astronomical  stone, 
in  the  same  relative  positions. 

In  the  silence  of  tradition,  this  one  relation  to  science 
becomee  an  important  clue ;  bat  we  were  content  to 
leave  the  problem,  with  the  rocks.  Was  this  the 
I'  Giants'  Dance  "  which  Merlin  brought  from  Kilaraus, 
in  Irelani,  to  be  Uther  Pendragon's  monument  to  the 
British  nobles  whom  Hengist  slaughtered  here,  as 
Geofire^  of  Monmcnth  relates.'  or  was  it  a  Roman 
work,  as  Inigo  Jones  explained  to  .King  James ;  or 
identical  in  design  and  style  with  the  Eist  Indian 
temples  of  the  sun  ;  as  Davies  in  the  Celtic  Researches 
maintains.?  Of  all  the  writers,  Stukeley  is  the  best. 
ITie  heroic  antiquary,  charmed  with  the  geometric 
perfections  of  his  ruin,  connects  it  with  the  oldest 
monuments  and  religion  of  the  world,  and  with  the 
courage  of  his  tribe,  does  not  stick  to  say  "  the  Deity 
who  made  the  world  by  the  scheme  of  Stonelienge." 
He  finds  that  the  curgvm*  on  Salisbury  Plain  stretches 
across  the  downs,  like  .1  line  of  latitude  upon  the  globe, 
and  the  meridian  line  of  Stonehenge  passes  exactly 
through  the  middle  of  this  car»u*.  But  here  is  the 
high  point  of  the  tlieory :  the  Druids  had  the  magnet ; 
laid  their  courses  by  it;  their  cardinal  points  in 
Stonehenge,  Ambresbnry,  and  elsewhere,  which  vary 
a  little  from  true  east  and  west,  followed  the  variations 

*  Connected  with  Stonehenge  are  an  avenue  and  a  aursuj. 
Tbe  avenue  is  a  narrow  road  of  raised  earth,  extending  6M 
yards  in  a  straight  line  from  the  grand  entrance,  then  dividing 
into  two  branches,  which  lead,  severally,  to  a  row  of  barrons  ; 
and  to  the  cwrjiu,— an  artiBoially  formed  flat  tract  of  ground.' 
Thu  u  half  a  mile  north-east  from  btonehenge,  bounded  bv 
banks  and  ditches  3036  yards  long,  by  110  broad. 
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of  the  compass.     The  Druids  were  Phteniciang.     The 
n«ne  of  the  mi^fnet  i;,  lapu  Heracleus,  and  Hercules 
jva.   the  god   of  the    I'hcenicians.     He'rcules    iriil 
l^nd,  drew  his  bow  «t  the  sun,  and  the  sun-god  gave 
him  a  golden  cap,  with  which  he  sailed  over  the  oclan. 
W^t  was  this,  fmt  a  compass-box  ?    This  cup  or  litUe 
boat,  m  which  the  magnet  was  made  to  float  on  water 
and  so  show  the  nortL,  was  probably  its  first  form 
before  it  was  suspended  on  a  pTn.     But  science  was  an 
arcanum,  and,  as  Britain  was  a  Phoenician  secret,  so 
they  kept  their  compass  a  secret,  and  it  was  lost  with 
the   Tynan  commerce.     Tlie  golden  fleece,  again,  of 
Jason,  was  the  compass-a   bit  of  loadston^  easily 
•upposed  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  world,  and  therefori 
naturally  awakening  the  cupidity  and  ambition  of  the 
young   heroes   of  a   maritime   nation   to  join    in    an 
expedition   to   obtain  possession   of    this   wise  stone. 
Hence  the  feble  that  the  ship  Argo  was  loquacious  and 
oracular.     ITiere  is  also  some  curious  coincidence  in  the 
names.     ApoUodorus  makes  Magneo  the  son  of  yi^olm 
who    married   Nau,.     On   hints   like   these,   Stu'keley 
builds  again  the  grand  colonnade  into  historic  harmonv 
and  computing  backward  by  the  known  variations  of  the 
compass,  bravely  assigns  the  year  i06  before  Christ,  for 
the  date  of  the  temple. 

For  the  difficulty  of  handling  and  carrying  stones  of 
this  size,  the  like  is  done  in  all  cities,  every  day,  with 
no  other  aid  than  horse  power.  I  chanced  to  see  a  year 
n^o  men  at  work  on  the  substructure  of  a  house  in 
Bowdoin  Square  in  Boston,  swinging  a  block  of  granite 
of  the  size  of  the  largest  of  the  Stonehenge  columns 
with  an  ordinary  derrick.  The  men  were  common 
masons,  with  Paddies  to  help,  nor  did  they  think  they 
were  doing  anything  remarkable.  I  suppose,  there 
were  as  good  men  a  thousand  years  ago.  And  we 
wonder  how  Stonehenge  was  built  and  forgotten. 
Alter  spending  half  an  hour  on  the  spot,  we  set  forth 
in  our  dog-cart  over  the  downs  for  Wilton,  C.  not  suo- 
pressing  some  threate  and  evil  omens  on  the  proprietor^, 
for  keeping  these  bro«l  plains  a  wretched  sheep-walk. 
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when  so  many  thousands  of  English  men  were  hungry 
and  wanted  labour.     But  1   heard  afterwards  that  it 
is  not  an  economy  to  cultivate  this  land,  which  only 
yields  one  crop  on  being  broken  up  and  is  then  spoiled. 
We  came    to   Wilton    and    to   ^Vilton   HaU,— the 
renowned  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  a  house  known 
to  Shakespeare  and  Massiuger,  the  frequent  home  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidnev  where  he  wrote  the  Arcadia  ;  where 
he  conversed  with  Lord  Brooke,  a  man  of  deep  thought, 
•Old  a  poet,  who  caused  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb- 
stone, *'  Here  lies  Fulke  Greville  Lord  Brooke,  the 
friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney."     It  is  now  the  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  residence  of  his  brother, 
Sidney  Herbert,  and  is  esteemed  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  English  manor-hall.     My  friend  had  a  fetter  from 
Mr  Herbert  to  his  housekeeper,  and  the  house  wag 
shown.    The  state  drawing-room  is  a  double  cube  30 
feet  high,  by  30  feet  wide,  by  60  feet  long:  the  adjoining 
room  is  a  single  cube  of  30  feet  every  way.     Although 
these  apartments  and  the  long  library  were  full  of  good 
family  portraits,   Vandykes   and   other;    and   though 
there  were    some  good    pictures,   and   a  quadran^e 
cloister  full  of  antiqne  and  modern  statuary,— to  which 
C.,  catalogue  in  hand,  did  all  too  much  justice,— yet 
the  eye  was  still  drawn  to  the  windows,  to  a  magnificent 
lawn,  on  which  grew  the  finest  cedars  in  England.     1 
had  not  seen  more  charming  grounds.     We  went  out, 
and  walked  over   the  estate.     We   crossed   a   bridge 
built  by  Inigo  Jones  over  a  stream,  of  which  the  gar- 
dener did  not  know  the  name,  {Qu.  Alph .? )  ;  watched 
the  deer  ;  climbed  to  the  lonely  sculptured  summer- 
house,  on  a  hill  backed  by  a  wood  ;  came  down  into 
the  Italian  garden,  and  into  a  French  pavilion,  gar- 
nished with  French  busts  ;  and  so  again,  to  the  house, 
where  we  found  a  table  laid  for  us  witli  bread,  meats, 
peaches,  grapes,  and  wine. 

On  leaving  Wilton  Houa«,  we  took  the  coMh  for 
Salisbury.  ITie  cathedral,  which  wa*  finished  600  years 
■go,  has  even  a  spruce  and  modern  air,  and  its  spire  is 
the  highest  in  England.     I  know  not  why,  but  1  had 
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been  more  struck  with  one  of  no  &me  at  Coventry, 
which  rises  300  feet  from  the  pxjund,  with  the  light- 
ness of  a  mullein-plant,  and  not  at  all  implicated  with 
the  church.  Salisbury  is  now  esteemed  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  Gothic  art  in  Eneland,  as  the  buttresses  are 
•uUv  unmasked,  and  honesUy  detailed  from  the  sides 
of  the  pile.  The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  is  obstructed 
by  the  organ  in  the  middle,  acting  like  a  screen.  I 
know  not  why  in  real  architecture  the  hunger  of  the 
eye  for  length  of  line  is  so  rarely  gratified.  The  rule 
of  art  IS  that  a  colonnade  is  more  beautifiil  the  longer 
It  IS,  and  that  ad  infinitum.  And  the  nave  of  a  church 
IS  seldom  so  long  that  it  need  be  divided  by  a  screen 

We  loitered  in  the  church,  outside  the  choir,  whilst 
service  was  said.  Whilst  we  listened  to  the  organ, 
my  friend  remarked,  the  music  is  good,  and  yet  not 
quite  religious,  but  somewhat  as  if  a  monk  were  pant- 
ing to  some  line  Queen  of  Heaven.  C.  was  unwilling 
and  we  did  not  ask  to  have  the  choir  shown  us,  but 
returned  to  our  inn,  after  seeing  another  old  church 
of  the  place.  We  passed  in  the  train  Clarendon  Park, 
but  could  see  little  but  the  edge  of  a  wood,  thougl  C. 
had  wished  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the  birthplace  of 
the  Decrees|of  Clarendon.  At  Bishopstoke  we  stopped , 
and  found  Mr  H.,  who  received  us  in  his  carriage,  and 
took  us  to  his  house  at  Bishops  Waltham. 

On  Sunday,  we  had  much  discourse  on  a  very  rainy 
day.  My  friends  asked  whether  there  were  any 
Americans .?— any  with  an  American  idea,-  any  theory 
of  the  right  future  of  that  country  ?  Thus  challenged, 
I  bethought  myself  neither  of  caucuses  nor  congress, 
neither  of  presidents  nor  of  cabinet-ministers,  nor  of 
such  as  would  make  of  America  another  Europe,  I 
thought  only  of  the  simplest  and  purest  minds  ;  I  said, 
•  Certainly  yes  ;  but  those  who  hold  it  are  fanatics  of 
a  dream  which  I  should  hardly  care  to  relate  to  your 
hngiish  ears,  to  which  it  might  be  only  ridiculous,— 
and  yet  it  is  the  only  true.'  So  1  opened  the  dogma 
of  no-government  and  non-resistance,  and  anticipated 
the  objections  and  the  fun,  and  prociirsd  a   kind  o* 
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hearing  for  it.  I  gaid,  it  is  true  that  I  havi 
m  any  country  a  man  of  «ufficient  valour  i„  ,««  ,or 
this  truth,  and  yet  it  ia  plain  to  me,  that  no  1m«  valour 
taan  thw  can  command  my  respect.  1  c«h  ewilv  gee 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  vulvar  mu8ket-w»«k^,_thoujrh 
^\^Tx.  ^^ ""'s'^et-worshipper,  ;--«Bd  ^  certain7a8 
Godhveth  the  gun  that  does  not  ne«d  another  gin, 
the  Uw  of  .«ve  and  jnatio,  alone,  c«n  effect  a  clean 
revolution.  J  fancied  tlMt  one  or  two  of  my  anecdotes 
made  sM».e  impression  on  C,  a»ri  I  insisted,  that  the 
maniftM  ..osurdity  of  the  vi«w  to  English  fisaaibilitv 
comW  make  no  difference  to  a  gentieman  ;  that  as  tb 
our  secure  tenure  of  our  «utton^hop  and  spinage  in 
London  or  in  Boston,  the  soul  might  quote  Tdleyrand, 
Monneur,  je  nm  wit  pat  la  nicetriU."*  As  I  had 
thus  taken  in  the  conversation  the  saint's  part,  when 
dinner  was  announced,  C.  refused  to  go  Sut  before 
me,—"  he  was  altogether  too  wicked."  I  planted  my 
bMk  aninst  the  wall,  and  our  host  wittily  rescued  us 
from  the  dilemma,  by  saying,  he  was  the  wickedest, 
•md  would  walk  out  first,  then  C.  foUowed,  and  I  went 

On  the  way  to  Winchester,  whither  our  host  accom- 
panied us  in  the  afternoon,  my  fHends  asked  many 
questions  respecting  American  landscape,  forests, 
houses,— my  house,  for  example.  It  is  not  easy  to 
Mwwer  these  queries  well.  There  I  thought,  in 
Amenca,  lies  nature  sleeping,  over-growing,  almost 
conscious,  too  much  by  half  for  man  in  the  picture 
Md  so  giving  a  certain  trittetm,  like  the  rank  vegetal 
tion  of  swamps  and  forests  seen  at  night,  steep^  in 
dews  and  rains,  which  it  loves  ;  and  on  it  man^ems 
not  able  to  make  much  impression.  There,  in  that 
great  sloven  continent,  in  high  Alleghany  pastures,  in 
the  sea-wide  sky-skirted  prairie,  stifl  sleeps  and  mur- 
murs and  hides  the  great  mother,  long  since  driven 
away  from  the  tnm  hedge-rows  and  over-cultivated 
^en  of  En^land^  And,  in  England,  I  am  quite  too 
sensible  of  this.  Every  one  is  on  his  good  behaviour, 
•  "Mait  MoHuigifur,  iljaut  qtuftxiiu." 
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and  must  be  dressed  for  dinner  at  six.  So  I  put  off 
my  friends  with  very  inadequate  details,  aa  best  I 
could. 

Just  before  entering  Winchester,  we  stopped  at  the 
Church  of  Saint  Cross,  and,  after  looking  thrnufrh  the 
Quaint  antiquity  we  demanded  a  piece  of  hrciid  and  a 
draught  of  beer,  which  the  founder,  Henry  de  Blois,  in 
113fi,  commanded  should  be  given  to  everyone  who 
should  ask  it  at  the  gate.  We  had  both,  from  the  old 
couple  who  take  care  of  the  church.  Some  twenty 
people,  every  day  'hey  said,  make  the  same  demand. 
This  hospitality  of  Keveu  hundred  years'  standing  did 
not  hinder  C.  from  pronouncing  a  malediction  on  the 
priest  who  receives  2,000/.  a  year,  that  were  meant  for 
the  poor,  and  spends  a  pittance  on  this  small  beer  and 
crumbs. 

In  the  Cathedral,  I  was  gratified  at  least  by  the  ample 
dimensions.  The  length  of  line  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  English  church  :  being  S/iO  feet  by  250  in  breadth 
of  transept.  I  think  I  prefer  this  church  to  all  I  have 
seen,  except  Westminster  and  Vork.  Here  was  Canute 
buried,  and  here  Alfred  the  Great  was  crowned  and 
buried,  and  here  the  Saxon  king  ;  and,  later,  in  his  own 
church,  William  of  Wykehara.  It  is  very  old  :  jiart  of 
the  crvpt  into  which  we  went  down  and  saw  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  arches  of  the  old  church  on  which  the 
present  stands,  was  built  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago.  Sharon  Turner  says,  "  Alfred  was  buried  at 
Winchester,  in  the  Abbey  he  had  founded  there,  but 
his  remains  were  removed  by  Henry  I.  to  the  new 
.\bbey  in  the  meadows  at  H  vde,  on  the  northern  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  hiid  under  the  high  altar.  TTie  building 
was  destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  and  what  is  left  of 
Alfred's  body  now  lies  covered  by  modern  buildings,  or 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  old."*  William  of  Wykeham's 
shrine  tomb  was  unlocked  for  us,  and  C.  took  hold  of  the 
recumbent  statue's  marble  hands,  and  patted  them  affec- 
tionately. Tor  he  rightlv  values  the  brave  man  who  built 
Windsor,  and  this  Cathedral,  and  the  School  here,  and 
*  Historf  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  I.  690. 
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New  CoUege  at  Oxford.  But  it  wm  growing  late  in  the 
aaemoon.  Slowly  we  left  the  old  house,  and  partinir 
with  our  host,  we  toolc  the  train  for  London. 


XVII.— PERSONAL 

In  these  comments  on  an  old  journey  now  revised  after 
•even  busy  years  have  much  changed  men  and  things 
in  England,  I  have  abstained  trom  reference  to  persons, 
except  in  the  last  chapter,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 
where  the  fame  of  the  parties  seem  to  have  given  the 
public  a  property  in  all  that  concerned  them.     I  must 
further  allow  myself  a    few   notices,   if  only   as  an 
acknowledgment  of  debts  that  cannot  be  paid.     Mv 
journeys  were  cheered  bjr  so  much  liindness  from  new 
friends,  that  my  impression  of  the  island  is  bright  with 
agreeable  memories  both  of  public  societies  and  of 
households :  and,  wliat  is  nowhere  better  found  than 
in  England,  a  cultivated  person  fitly  surrounded  by  a 
happy  home,  "  with  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of 
friends,"  is  of  all  institutions  the  best.     At  the  landing 
in  Liverpool,  I  found  my  Manchester  correspondent 
awaiting  me,  a  gentleman  whose  kind  reception  was 
followed  by  a  train  of  friendly  and  effective  attentions 
which  never  rested  whilst  I  remained  in  the  country. 
A  man  of  sense  and  of  letters,  the  editor  of  a  powerful 
local  journal,  he  added   to   solid  virtues  an   infinite 
sweetness  and  bonhommie.      There  seemed  a  pool  of 
honey  about  his  heart  which  lubricated  all  his  speecli 
and  action  with  fine  jets   of  mead.     An  equal  good 
fortune  atlended  many  later  accidents  of  my  journey, 
until  the    sincerity   of   English    kindness   ceased    to 
surprise.     My  visit  fell  in  the  fortunate  days  when  Mr 
Bancroft  was  the  American  Minister  in  London,  and  at 
his  house,  or  through  his  good  offices,  I  had  easy  access 
to  excellent  persons  and  to  privileged  places.     At  the 
house  of  Mr  Carlyle,  I  met  persons  eminent  in  society 
and  in  letters.     The  privileges  of  the  Athenanm  and 
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!L   I  ?^  r°  *  '!!'*  7'™  hospitably  opened  to  me, 

^  Ueologncal  the  "  Antiquarian,"  and  the  "  Royal 
•  societies  Every  day  in  London  gave  me  new  oppor- 
tumties  of  meetinjf  men  and  women  who  gave  splendour 

Mir.n  ^.,  '  T  «"««"' ««il*°',  Macaulav  Alilnes, 
Milman,  JJarry  Cornwall,  Dickens,  Tliackeray,  Tenny- 
son, Leigh  Hunt,  Disraeli,  Helps,  WilkinsoA,  Bailey, 
Kenyon,  and  Forster:  the  younger  poets,  ClougL 
Arnold,  and  Patmore  ;  and,  among  the  men  of  science 

LyeU,  I)e  la  Beche,  Hooker,  Carpenter,  Bahhage,  and 

ff.r"^-  *"■«":„  '*  '"?\'"y  P"vflegealso  l  ,  converse 
with  Miss  Baillie,  with  Lady  l^organ,  with  Mrs 
Jameson,  and  Mrs  SomerviUe.  A  finer  hospitality 
made  man^  private  houses  not  less  known  and  dear 
1  "^  ""t^"*  distii.^niished  circles  that  wisdom  and 
elevated  characters  a-  usually  found,  or,  if  f.mud.  not 
confined  thereto  ;  and  my  recollections  ,f  the  best  hours 
go  back  to  private  conversations  in  .afferent  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  with  persons  litUe  known.  Nor  am  I  in- 
senible  to  the  courtesy  which  frankly  opened  to  me  some 
noble  mansions,  if  I  do  not  ailorn  my  page  with  their 
names.     Among  the  privileges  of  London,  I  recaU  with 

5  f?^-?i-  ,7  '^"*  f *^"''  •**>'''  »"«  »t  Kew,  where 
Sir  William  Hooker  showed  me  all  the  riches  of  the 
vast  botanic  garden  ;  one  at  the  Museum,  where  Sir 
CharlM  FeUowes  explained  in  detail  the  history  of  his 
Ionic  trophy-monument ;  and  still  another,  on  whi.h 
Mr  Owen  accompanied  my  countryman  Mr  H.  and  my- 
self through  the  Huiiterian  Museum. 

The  like  frank  hospitality,  bent  on  real  service,  I 
found  among  the  great  and  the  humble,  wherever  I 
went;  in  Birmmglmm,  in  Oxford,  in  Leicester,  in 
.Notbngham,  in  Sheffield,  in  Manchester,  in  Liver^ol. 
At  Minburgh,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr  Samuel 
Brown,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  De  Quincev,  of 
Lord  Jeffrey,  of  \Vilson,  of  Mrs  Crowe,  of  the  M^ts 
Chambers,  and  of  a  man  of  high  character  and  genius, 
the  short-Uved  painter,  David  Scott 
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At  Ambleside,  in  March,  1848,  I  was  for  a  couple  of 
days  the  guest  of  Misa  Martineau,  then  newly  returned 
from  her  Egyptian  tour.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  I 
accompanied  her  to  Rydal  Mount.  And  as  1  have 
recorded  a  visit  to  Wordsworth,  many  years  before, 
I  must  not  forget  this  second  interview.  We  found 
Mr  Wordsworth  asleep  on  the  sofa.  He  was  at  first 
silent  and  indisposed,  as  an  old  man  suddenly  waked, 
before  he  had  ended  his  nap  ;  but  soon  became  full  of 
talk  on  the  French  news.  He  was  nationally  bitter  on 
the  French ;  bitter  on  Scotchmen,  too.  No  Scotch- 
man, }ie  said,  can  write  English.  He  detailed  the  two 
models,  on  one  or  the  other  of  which  all  the  sentences 
or  the  historian  Robertson  are  framed.  Nor  could 
Jeffrey,  nor  tie  Edinburgh  Reviewers  write  English, 
nor  can  *  *  ♦,  who  is  a  p^st  to  the  English  tongue. 
Incidentally  he  added.  Gibbon  cannot  write  English. 
The  Edinburgh  Review  wrote  what  would  tell  and 
what  would  sell.  It  had.  however,  changed  the  tone 
of  its  literary  criticism  from  the  time  when  a  certain 
letter  was  written  to  the  editor  by  Coleridge.  Mrs  W. 
had  the  editor's  answer  in  her  possession.  Tennyson 
he  thinks  a  right  poetic  genius,  though  with  some 
affectation.  He  hiid  thought  an  elder  brother  of 
Tennyson  at  first  the  better  poet,  but  must  now  reckon 
Alfred  the  true  one.  ...  In  speaking  of  I  know  not 
what  style,  he  said,  "  to  be  sure,  it  was  the  manner, 
but  then  you  know  the  matter  always  comes  out  of  the 
manner."  ...  He  thought  Rio  Janeiro  the  best  place 
in  the  world  for  a  great  capital  city.  .  .  .  We  talked 
of  English  national  character.  I  told  him  it  was  not 
creditable  that  no  one  in  all  the  country  knew  any- 
thing of  Thomas  Taylor,  the  Platonist,  whilst  in  every 
American  library  his  translations  are  found.  I  said, 
if  Plato's  Republic  were  published  in  England  as  a  new 
book  to-day,  do  you  think  it  would  find  any  reader.' 
He  confessed  it  would  not :  "  and  yet,"  he  added  after 
a  pause,  with  that  complacency  which  never  deserts  a 
true-bom  Englishman,  "and  yet  we  have  embodied 
it  aU." 
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His  opinions  of  French,  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
what  had  befaUen  himself  and  members  of  his  family 
ir^h'ted  uf  W  V  «*^«^«'<'^•  His  face  sometimes 
1^^  f^'  '  •",*  conversation  was  not  marked  by 
specia  force  or  elevation.  Yet  perhaps  it  is  a  hi^t 
comphment  to  the  cultivation  of  the  English  genera^ 
Tyf.  ifjf  ^^\''"'^  t  """  °°*  distinguished.  He  hid 
a  healthy  look,  with  a  weather-beaten  face,  his  fwe 
corrugated,  especially  the  large  nose 

Miss  Martineau,  who  lived  near  him,  praised  him 
to  me  not  for  his  poetry,  but  for  thrilt  Lnd  economy^ 
for  having  afforded  to  his  country  neighbours  an 
cuhZVl''  '^°^^'  household,  where  comforTanS 
culture  were  secured  without  any  display.  She  said, 
*^^^i^^1,^l^y^'>^-^'^Ving  at  the  cottage  where 
he  first  bved,  he  was  accustomed  to  offer  his  friends 
bread  and  plainest  fare:  if  they  wanted  any  Tne 
more,  they  must  pay  him  for  their  board.  It  \na  ^f 
rule  of  the  house.  I  replied,  that  it  evinced  Cm 
pluck  more  than  any  aucedote  I  knew.  A  gentleman 
m  the  neighbourhood  told  the  story  of  Milter  Scott's 
staying  once  for  a  week  with  VV^ordsworth,  and  slipping 
out  every  day  under  pretence  of  a  walk,  to  the  Swan 

SS:  w  ".,""^1.^"*  ^^.  P°'^«'" :  »"d  »°«  day  passing 
r^i  ^f'dsworth   the  inn,  he  was   betrayed  Vy  thf 

Of  course,  this  trait  would  have  another  look  in  L^don, 

?WW™.''°-rl'  J^'  '^°°>  •^"^«'«"t  literary  men 
that  Wordsworth  had  no  personal  friend,  that  he  wa^ 
not  amiable,  that  he  was  parsimonious,  Ac.  Undor 
^ways  generous,  says  that  he  never  praised  anybody' 
A  geniJemanin  London  showed  me  a  watch  that  once 
belong^  to  Milton,  whose  initials  are  engraved  on  its 
face.  He  said,  he  once  showed  this  to  Wordsworth, 
r^\  I!,  l  '"  one  hand,  then  drew  out  his  own  wateh 
and  held  it  up  with  the  other,  before  the  company,  but 
no  onP  making  the  expected  remark,  he  put  ba^k  his 
own  in  silence.  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to 
the    disparagement  of  Wordsworth    among    London 
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scholars.  Who  reads  him  well  will  know,  that  in 
following  the  strong  bent  of  his  genius,  he  was  care- 
less of  the  many,  careless  also  of  the  {ew,  self-assured 
Uiat  he  should  "  create  the  taste  by  which  he  is  to 
be  enjoyed."  He  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the 
revolution  he  had  wrought,  and  "  to  see  what  he  fore- 
saw." There  are  torpid  places  in  his  mind,  there  is 
something  hard  and  sterile  in  his  poetry,  want  of  grace 
and  variety,  want  of  due  catholicity  and  cosmopolitan 
scope:  he  had  conformities  to  English  politics  and 
tr^itions  ;  he  had  egotistic  puerilities  in  the  caoice 
and  (treatment  of  his  subjects  ;  but  let  us  say  of  him, 
that,  alone  in  his  time  he  treated  the  human  mind  well, 
and  with  an  absolute  trust.  His  adherence  to  his 
poetic  creed  rested  on  real  inspirations.  The  Ode 
on  Immortality  is  the  high-water-mark  which  the 
intellect  has  reached  in  this  age.'  New  means  were 
employed,  and  new  realms  added  to  the  empire  of  the 
music,  by  his  courage. 


XVIIL—RESULT 

ENGf^ND  is  the  best  of  actual  nations.  It  is  no  ideal 
frame  work,  it  ia  an  old  pile  built  in  different  ages,  with 
repairs,  additions,  and  makeshifts;  but  yon  see  the 
{(oor  best  you  have  got.  London  is  the  epitome  of  our 
times,  and  the  Rome  of  to-day.  Broad-ftouted  broad- 
bottomed  Teutons,  they  stand  in  solid  phalanx  four- 
square to  the  points  of  compass :  they  constitute  the 
modem  world,  thev  have  earned  their  vantage-ground, 
and  held  it  through  ages  of  adverse  possession.  They 
are  well  marked  and  differing  from  oflier  leading  races. 
England  is  tender-hearted.  Rome  was  not.  England 
is  not  so  public  in  its  bias ;  private  life  is  its  place  of 
honour.  Truth  in  private  life,  untruth  in  public, 
marks  these  home-loving  men.  Their  political  conduct 
is  not  decided  by  general  views,  but  by  internal 
intrigues   and  personal   and  iiunily  interest.     They 
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K*»^**ryj!«  Wond  England.    The  history  of 

^t^?^^^^-  England,  Scou7nd,fndIrelmd 
SS:  ^r"'^  tie  colonies.  England  'and  ScoCd 
F^l  S  *°„pl'«<'k  Irish  manufactures  and  tiSe 
Pn!l  H  *?"'f  '*  i""""  t°  •'i'eck  Scotland  In 
hZi  "^^  the  strong  classes  check  the  weaker,  ik  the 
home  population  of  near  thirty  millions,  there  are  but 
one  milBon  voters.  The  CWch  pui^ishes  di^ent 
punishes  education.  Down  to  a  late  day,  marS 
performed  bjr  dissenters  were  illegal.  A  biZ' E 
^dabon  Ayes  power  to  those  w^o  are  ric^ent^ 
to  buy  a  law.  The  game-laws  are  a  nroverb  of 
oppression  Pauperism  incrusts  and  clogs  TJ^tS 
ana  m  hard  times  becomes  hideous.     In  We^M 

SsreSa^f"**^-  Multitudes  lived  miSy 
^sneu-hsh  and  sea-ware.  In  cities,  the  children  are 
tetmed  to  beg,  untU  they  shall  be  old  enough  to  T 
Men  and  women  were  <i,nvicted  of  poisonfng  sc^re^ 
of  children  for  burial-fees.     In  Irish  districte    mm 

^rwT^/".T  "."^  I'^^P*'  «>«  nose  su^,  ttS 
gms  were  exposed,  with  diminished  brain  and  brutj 

we»"  rew"?^  k'  '^"^t''^^"  .emigration,  multitud^ 
!^    •  "J?«*ed    by  commissioners   as    beinir  too 

^ac^ted  for  usetm  colonists.    During  the  R^ 

^uc^.  '^"^^   '*"°'*'"^'  *^°"ff''   "   had  been 

^Sf  ^T'?"  ^^"^  °'  England,  though  ambitioui 
W  ^^  "^  ""'•'"'^  ^"^  °°*  °fte°  becn>neJoror 
cWki  f  "  P"°'='?*'  ™8*''l  t»  the  interist  of  toade! 
^™1?  i  however,  ly  the  aristocratic  bias  oftte 
anibMsador,  which  usually  puts  him  in  symm^thy  with 

te^  T°W^°^-^  ^*  sanctioned  thV^rtitioCf 
rotand.  It    betrayed    Genoa,  Sicily,  ParaT  Greece 
Turkey,  Rome,  and  Hungary.  ^'  ^'**™'' 
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Some  public  regards  they  have.  They  have  abolished 
sUvery  in  the  West  Indies,  and  put  an  end  to  huK  in 
sacrifices  in  the  East.  At  home  they  have  a  certain 
statute  hospitality.  England  keeps  open  doors,  as 
a  trading  country  must,  to  all  nations.  It  is  one  of 
their  fixed  ideas,  and  wrathfully  supported  by  their 
laws  in  unbroken  sequence  for  a  thousand  years.  In 
jMoffjio  Charta  it  was  ordained,  that,  all  "merchants 
shall  have  safe  and  s>!cure  conduct  to  go  out  and  come 
into  England,  and  -tay  there,  and  to  pass  as  well  by 
Und  as  by  water,  to  buy  and  sell  by  the  ancient  allowed 
customs,  without  any  evil  toll,  except  in  time  of  war, 
or  when  they  shall  be  of  any  nation  at  war  with  us." 
It  IS  a  statute  and  obliged  hospitality,  and  peremptorily 
mamtained.  But  this  shop-rule  had  one  magnificent 
eflfect.  It  extends  its  cold  unalterable  courtesy,  to 
political  exiles  of  every  opinion,  and  is  a  fact  which 
might  give  additional  light  to  that  portion  of  the  planet 
seen  from  the  farthest  star.  But  this  perfunctory 
hospitality  puU  no  sweetness  into  their  unaccommo- 
dating manners,  no  check  on  that  puissant  nationality 
which  makes  their  existence  incompatible  with  all  that 
IS  not  English. 

What  we  must  say  about  a  nation  is  a  superficial 
dealing  with  symptoms.  We  cannot;  go  deep  enough 
into  the  biography  of  the  spirit  who  never  throws 
himself  entire  into  one  hero,  but  delegates  his  energy 
m  parts  or  spasms  to  vicious  and  defective  individuals. 
But  the  wealth  of  the  source  is  seen  in  the  plenitude  of 
English  nature.  What  variety  of  power  and  talent ; 
what  facility  and  plenteousness  of  knighthood,  lordship, 
ladyship,  royalty,  loyalty  ;  what  a  proud  chivalry  is  in- 
dicated m  "  CoUins's  Peerage,"  through  eight  hundred 
years!  What  dignity  resting  on  what  reality  and 
stoutness!  What  courage  in  war,  what  sinew  in 
labour,  what  cunning  workmen,  what  inventors  and 
engineers,  what  seamen  and  pilots,  what  clerks  and 
scholars  !  No  one  man  and  no  few  men  can  represent 
them.  It  is  a  people  of  myriad  personalities.  Their 
manyheadodness  is  owing  to  the  advantageous  position 
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of  the  middle  class,  who  are  always  the  source  of  letters 

auction  A^^r"'  "^^  "'''  ^t^'y  °^  '^^"  »sthet  c  pi" 
auction  As  they  are  many-headed,  so  thev  are  manr 
nationed :  their  colonisation  annexes  arSSs" 
and  continente,  and  their  speech  seems  destined TC 
the   universal  language  of  men.      I  have  noted  the 

hTufand^'"''  '°  ""I  ^°^««''  temperament     1* 

h»  JL-       i,  *^^y-  "*""  '«*  °"t  ^1  the  length  of  aU 

the  reins,  there  is  no  Berserkir  rage,  no  abandonment 

fW  *  J        ■•*"*  "''"'  *''""W  see  the  uncoilins  of 

that  tremendous  spring,  the  explosion  of  their  weU 
..^banded  forces  must  foUow  the  swarms  which,  pour- 
ing now  for  two  hundred  years  from  the  British  isS 
alTcW.;''"'  r°f  %»d  traded,  and  nUnted,  th  3 
teL^^tl  '  *'"^''  following  the  heft  of  empire,  tie 
temperate  zonra,  carrying  the  Saxon  seed  with  iti 
instinct  for  liberty  and  kw,  for  arts  and  for  thought-! 
than   JSf  r^""  '?'^''^^^'  ^  ™o™  electric  ener^ 

of  ^v«.P^fm  -"'"T'  ^^'"y'  "''T"^  the  necessities 
A„«t™^^\.  P'u*'  ^^  ^"""^  -'^"^l-  Canada  and 
Australia  have  been  contented  with  substantial  inde- 

Ev  te;,  y\^\"-^  "^Pf*'"^  *••«  '^°««  of  India, 
by  benefits  ;  first,  in  works  for  the  irrigStion  of  tie 
peninsula,  and  roads  and  telegraphs  ;  and  serndly  i,^ 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  to  qua  ify  them  for  self" 

A-^^"  ^'"."^  'f.{°  ?/^*«  °f  arrested  development-a 
dmne  cripple,  like  Vulcan  ;  a  blind  aamnt,  lite  Huber 

matte«°f/'°°-  1^%^^  ":"'  •"=<'"Py  themselves  on 
^,^1  •  M-^?*'"^  *"•*  ^^''S  import,  but  on  a  cor- 
poreal civilisation  on  goods  fiat  perish  in  the  using. 
But  they  read  with  good  intent,  and  what  they  learn 

straction  It  can  receive  into  a  portable  utensil,  or  a 
working  .nstitutiou.  Such  is  thSr  tenacity,  ^d'  such 
their  practical  turn,  that  they  hold  all  they  gain 
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Hence  we  say,  that  only  the  English  race  can  be 
tnuted  with  freedom— freedom  which  is  double-edged 
and  dangerous  to  any  but  the  wise  and  robust.  The 
English  designate  the  kingdoms  emulous  of  free  in- 
stitutions, as  the  sentimental  nations.  Their  culture 
is  not  an  outside  varnish,  but  is  thorough  and  secular 
in  families  and  the  race.  They  are  oppressive  with 
their  temperament,  and  all  the  more  that  they  are 
refined.  I  have  sometimes  seen  them  wiuk  with  my 
countrymen  when  I  was  forced  to  allow  thorn  every 
advantage,  and  their  companions  seemed  bags  of 
bones. 

There  is  cramp  limitation  in  their  habit  of  thought, 
sleepy  routine,  and  a  tortoise's  instinct  to  hold  hard  to 
tte  CTOund  with  his  claws,  lest  he  should  be  thrown  on 
his  back.  There  is  a  drag  of  inertia  which  resists 
reform  in  every  shape  ;— law-reform,  army-isform,  ex- 
tension of  suffrage,  Jewish  franchise.  Catholic  emanci- 
pation—the abolition  of  slavery,  of  impressment,  penal 
code,  ard  entails.  They  praise  this  drag,  under  the 
formula,  that  it  is  the  excellence  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, that  no  law  can  anticipate  the  public  opinion. 
These  poor  tortoises  must  hold  hard,  for  they  feel  no 
wings  sprouting  at  their  shoulders.  Yet  somewhat 
divine  warms  at  their  heart,  and  waits  a  happier  hour. 
It  hides  in  their  sturdy  will.  "  Will,"  said  the  old 
philosophy, "  is  the  measure  of  power,"  and  personality 
IS  the  token  of  this  race.  Quid  vult  valde  vult.  What 
they  do  they  do  with  a  will.  You  cannot  account  for 
their  success  by  their  Christianity,  commerce,  charter 
common  law,  Parliament,  or  letters,  but  by  the  con- 
tumacious sharp-tongued  energy  of  English  natural, 
with  a  poise  impossible  to  disturb,  which  makes  all 
these  its  instruments.  They  are  slow  and  reticent, 
and  are  like  a  dull  good  l.orse  which  lets  every  nag 
pass  him,  but  with  whip  and  spur  will  run  down  everv 
racer  in  the  field.  They  are  right  in  their  feeW, 
though  wrong  in  their  speculation. 

The  feudal  system  survives  in  the  steep  inequality  of 
property  and  privilege,  in  the  limited  franchise,  in  the 
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ri'iJf '""';?  "'•»"''  """''"«  patronage  <md  promotion 
^Ai^t'  """^  '^    ""SS  i°  "">  submissive  Ideas  ,°r. 

reefed t'?h'*°P'?',  T^"  ^'^^"ff  "^  *•">  school^  Is 
repeated  in  the  social  classes.  An  Englishman  showi 
no  mercy  to  those  below  him  in  the  sofial  Se.  «  S 
ooks  for  none  from  those  above  him  :  any  forbelrancS 
from  his  superiora  surprises  him,  and  the/  suffer  in  Us 
good  opinion  But  the  feudal  s/stem  ca/be  seen  w.^ 
less  pain  on  large  historical  grounds.  It  was  pleaded 
m  mitigation  of  the  rotten  lorough,  that  U  w^kS 

Pitt,  Erskine,    Wilberforce,    Sheridan,   RoiiUy.  n 

PaW^r  ^^r^  ^'  "''">  ^y  this  means  sent  to 
Parliament,  when  their  return  by  large  constitnenci^ 
would  have  been  doubtful.     So  now  we  ^y,  Sat  thi 

It  has  yielded  more  able  men  in  five  hundred  years 
fcS^  other  nation  ;  and,  though  we  must  not  rf^ 
Providence,  and  balance  the  chances  of  producing  to 
great  men  a^inst  the  comfort  of  ten  thousand  mwS 
men,  yet  -etrospectively  we  may  strike  the  balance 
oneflf  "■  ""^  Alfrel  one  Shak^^speare,  one  M^ton,' 
rite'o^rau^''-^'''  ""^  ^''"^"^'""'  *"  "  "^o- 

b„^=*n»^^I'^°  f^"**?"  •*  ""^  democratic,  more 
„r^™'  l^  ^''^  American  people  do  not  yield  better 
^n  «7\*J''\r'U  °^  °"'^«  inventions  or  books  or 

better  than  Parliament.  France  has  abolished  it. 
suffocating  old  regime,  but  U  not  recently  marked  br 
anymore  wisdom  or  virtue.  ' 

The  power  of  performance  has  not  been  exceeded— 
tte  creation  of  value  The  English  have  given  im- 
portance to  indjviduals,  a  principal  end  anS  fruit  of 
evej  society.  Everv  man  is  aUoVed  and  encou^ 
to  be  what  he  is,  and  is  guarded  in  the  indulgent  of 

^,1.  Til  f^^.  C''"*^'"  ^^  Rushworth,  '4 
such  a  feUow  that  he  wiU  have  no  sovereign."    By 

d?J?H.?!I'/'/l^  T""^?'  ""^  ^y  *^'^  sacredn^s  of  in- 
dividuals, they  have  m  seven  hundred  years  evolved  the 
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priDciplM  of   freedom.     It  is  the  land  of   natriofa, 

H  P^.^'JfT''  IS*^  ^"^'-  """l  '^  ">«  °<:eau  out  o^whth 
It  emerged  should  wash  it  away,  i:  will  be  remembered 

m.n'Jii"''-^'''"?^^'  immorta7laws,  for  the?tZS 
mente  of  onjpnal  right  which  make  the  stone  tobies  of 

XIX.-.SPEECH  AT  MANCHESTER 

Nov3,er''^n47^J  "J  T'^"'  »*  M..nchester,  in 
•J!.   ?  V  '        ^  *•"*  Manchester  Athenaum  rive  its 

guests,  Z  was  -nvited  to  be  present,  and  to  address  the 
company.  In  looking  over  recenU^  a  newsj^per  report 
of  my  remarks,  I  incline  to  reprint  it,  as  fitlTexp  -S  * 

2^etwe°S  :ut:^tV  r''^  England^^S  Xc^ 
«Tees  weu  enough  with  ihe  more  del  berate  results  of 

sfr   Ar^^l"  u"*"???  ^"""'^'^  i"  tho  foregoinTZes 

mV^they  are  to  v^    T^""""'  ^^"^  '^''"'  ^  "*■"  *» 
andlLtorkZ-wn  tr-^llXSsl/L^/ 

SLKn,f^o-j:-^-^sK 

on  the  sh.p  s  cabm  toble,  the  property  of  the  clXiv  ■ 
•  By  Sir  A.  Alison. 
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-a  sort  of  programme  or  pay-bill  to  tell  the  seafaring 

A^I«"f„'' n"'  r**"*  '"  "'i""  ■''•'•  »"  '•"  landing  here* 
And  as  for  Dombey,  sir,  there  is  no  land  where  paoer 
exists  to  print  on,  where  it  is  not  found  ;  no  mln^'ho 
can  read,  that  does  not  read  it,  and,  if  he  cannot  he 

But"th«f  fv*"""  ^"  "^f^"^  """<-"' '"'™-  H 

But  these  thmjfs  are  not  for  me  to  say ;  tb*.  e  com- 

Phmente,  though  true  would  better  come'^from  oae  who 

felt  and  understood  these  merits  more.     I  am  not  here 

to  exchange  civilities  with  you,  but  rather  to  sperk  of 

tWn  7^'-  ""  '".™  '"'"•''*•''  t''*^^  gentlemermore 
than  their  own  praises  ;  of  that  which  is  good  in  holi- 
days and  workmg-d  .s  the  same  in  one  century  and  in 
?n  the  ww'"""^;.   That  which  lures  a  solitary  American 

^uHaTrt^n^Tl  ^  ^'"'  """^  *"  "^  ^'^^''^'  '=  the  moral 
I^nliarity  o.  the  baxon  race-its  commanding  sense  of 
r  ght  and  wrong-the  love  and  devotion  to  that-th" 
IS  the  imperial  trait,  which  am.,  them  with  the  sceptre 
of  the  globe.  It  IS  this  which  lies  at  the  foundatioS^ 
that  aristocratic  chf.racter,  which  certainly  wanders  in- 

of,  but  which.  If  It  should  lose  this,  would  find  it^lf 

SJ^^W  r'  ;  *''«1«'?'"1  i"  the  mechanic's  Zp. 
gives  that  honesty  m  performance,  that  thoronirhness 
and  solidity  of  work,  A  is  a  national  charac?eristt? 
1^,1  "„Tr'?"''M'  °°.*  e  ement,  and  the  other  is  that 
i/nln  t^'""'  that  habit  of  friendship,  that  homage 
fn.  ?  Ju""'  '■"""'"'f  "'™"^''  all  cla^es-the  ele^ 
mg  of  worthy  persons  m  a  certian  fraternity,  to  acts  of 
kmdiiess  anj  warm  and  staunch  support,  from  year  to 
Tear,  from  youth  to  age-which  is  alike  lovoly  and 
honourable  <x)  those  who  render  and  those  who  receive 
itC^  /  r"^.l'"  ^^''""^  ^■'"''■"^t  "''th  the  superficial 
short-lived  connection.  '^ 

hoiidlTJ!!  *'i'"i'u'"®,,y*""5'  pedantic,  gentlemen,  bnt 
holiday  though  It  be,  I  have  not  the  smallest  interwt  in 

f^Lt^"  '  """T?*  ^  ',*  celebrates  real  aa-l  not  pre- 
tended ,ioys  ;  and  j  think  it  just,  in  this  time  .f  gliom 
and  commercial  disaster,  of  affliction  and  begg^y  to 
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1  ««»n  to  hear  Z  My  Z/ for  .n  "S!^*  "niverMry. 

did  not  come  out  until  th»t  „f  ™'^?~?'  >  tneir  virtues 
•trike  twelve  Z  tot  ti^.*^  2Z'?"'^  =  ^^'y, '''«'  "»* 

and  dampish,  bJtTn  UveS^e^wS  JTd  ""f'^ 

«idtrop^,.n/Z'«ebfi.SS"7.'th^"°'''^ 

sudde^yc^Sed^pre^Z^T   7^^^  '=»°°°*  »» 

dispirited,  not  weak  ^.■tLti'^.'~^  ^«  ^'er  not 
seeS  da^kri  before  •iZJS'°T».''''1?«f.*^''*»''«  ''^ 
that  she  sees  a  litUe^i^r  fn^Z'*^  "  J^'"''  °^  ■''««°«t 
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thM  only  hoZtab  e  tol2«^  ?  "^  P"*?*"*  ''<"»'.  ""d 
courage  of  EngUnd  we^  wiTh  ,),/„     ^    '"'  **'  "  *^« 

"Mgw,  or  nowhere.  °  *"*  AUeghmny 


REPRESENTATIVE  MEN 

I.— USES   OF   GREAT   MEN 

It  is  natural  to  believe  in  great  men.  If  the  com- 
pamons  of  our  childhood  shonld  turn  out  to  be  hero" 
^th^f"  P"^'*"""  '^^al,  it  would  not  surprise  us.  All 
sta^e^f  l,-T°'  r*  ^^^'g<^^>  "nd'^the  circum- 
stance IS  high  and  poetic;  that  is,  their  jrenius  is 
paramount.  In  the  legends  of  the  G^-^tfrna,  the 
toj^^men   ate   the   earth,  and    found   it   deliciously 

i«  ^1i!»u  f  *^'  *°  *"?*  '■'"■  *«  excellent.  The  world 
iXtt  i''  ^^  ''^'■^"y  "^  «^"""J  »«"  =  they  make  the 

oSv^h^n^rhT,-  ?*'""'•  i,^'*^'  '^  ^'^^^t  ""d  tolerable 
XLu  ~  ^  '^^  '°  '?."'•  '°"«ty  5  »°<1  actually,  or 
ou^^C-lT"  """"^^^  *°  ,"^^  '''^^  superiors.  We  call 
our  children  and  our  lands  by  their  names.  Their 
names  are  wrought  into  the  verbs  of  language,  the  r 

stSce  o"f  thff'''  "M°  °"  houses,  and  ev^J^^ci^cum- 
stMce  of  the  day  recalls  an  anecdote  of  them. 

and    fl.!  /""•  ^^^  «^^*  "  the  dream  of  youth, 

?^™l -^T*-*®"""^  occupation  of  manhood.  We 
travel  into  foreign  parts  to  find  his  works-if  possible 

fttfn/-  ^  'T"  f  ^'"-  ««t  we  are  put  Kth 
fortune  instead.  You  sav  the  English  are  practical  ; 
he  Germans  are  hospitafcle  ;  in  Valencia  the  clim^t^ 

Sd'for  Vhet'^V.    •'  ^"V^  *\«  Sacramento  there 
Z  «^H         the  ^thering.     Yes  ;  but  I  do  not  travel 

cW.w'"'?'*"^> ."='''  """^  hospitable  people,  or 
^ear  sky,  or  ingots  that  cost  too  much.  But  if  there 
were  any  mi^et  that  would  point  to  the  countri™ 
•nd  houses  where  are  the  persons  who  are  intrTnsS 
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rich  and  powerful,  1  would  sell  all.  and  buy  it  and 
pntmyself  on  the  road  to-day.  '     '  "^^ 

Ud^e  tC  r?!.''''^/'.  "^  *^*^  «"«"*•  The  tnow- 
leage  that  m  the  city  is  a  man  who  inventeH  ♦>!. 
radroad,  raises  the  c/edit  of  all  Te  cSg  a.t 
enormons  populations,  if  they  be  b^S^™,^  dis^t- 
mg  hke  moving  cheese,  like  hiUs^^nte,^  ofS 
—the  more,  the  worse.  ' 

carpets.     He  fencies  he  has  a  new  artii-lA      it  Tz 

repeats  the  scrolls  and  rosettes  which  aro  fnnn/™ 
the  interior  walls  of  the  pyramids  of  Tleb^  0„r 
theuan  IS  the  purification  o/the  hmSan  nSnT'    M^n 

^JSS  iSSf  .^Lffi  "■^r  - 

™  nf"" '?  P'""*?^  *°  ^9"'™  "»to  the  kinds  of  sen-ice 

we  derive  from  others,  let  us  be  warne/rrf  t^!.  j 

of  modern  studies,  and  be^W  enough     wf  S 

^-  1,  ^        myself.     Other  men  are  lenses  throni^h 
which  we  read  our  own  minds.    Each  mZ^S  t W 

Mfleres^,    i-he  sb-onger  the  nature  the  more  it  is  re 
active.    Let  us  have  the  quality  pure.    rStUe  g^nS 
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that  noble  endogenous  plant  which  ™    like  thf 

^?>,„   T."^'^V'"''°''ho  inhabits  a  hi/her  sphere 

E^toi'.'^  '«  '^^  natu^,a/dwho^:.e'r 

fi.„^"l-^'  """*  ^*  "^*«"^  t"  '»s.  and  our  life  receive 
from  him  some  promise  of  explanation.     I  canuTtell 

our  want     But  tL  J.  !        '~'''*y  ^°  "<"  speak  to 
surht      Thev  Lift  ^    *  ."?  °^'' '  '^^  '"""^  the™  at 

x\  is^z,retcri:rg*:ra'u^e'?  ^k  jxte 

.TbiSfco?"is  ^  ^'""-^  aplvSe/reet- 

stru^'SttiCmai^eUcX'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

purpose,  which  is  thus  ex^uted.     Thl  r™er  mikt  ^^ 

own  shoret,  and  each  legitimate  idea  makesTu*^;^ 
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channels  and  welcome-harvests  for  food,  institutions 

peaestal ,  the  adventurer,  after  vears  of  strife  has 
nothing  broader  than  his  own  shoe^  *'  ^ 

RPrvlifo^f""""""  discourse  respects  two  kinds  of  use  or 
service  from  superior  men.  &rect  giving  is  agreeable 
to  the  early  belief  of  men  ;  direct  riving  of  materia! 

Tl^'n^tv     ^1'"^'  ^^-"^^  P°«'«'''  a"d  prophecy. 

wisdom     Churches  believe  in  imputed  merit.    But 

ervfnf  "Man"-    '"."°*   '"'"=•'   ""^nizant   of  d"^'t 
unfold!;^  ^  •«. f  Oogenous    and  education  is  his 
unfolding.    The  aid  we  have  from  others  is  mechani 
cal    compared  with  the  discoveries  of  na  ure  fn  ^ 
tTe  Pffi'.^    "'  l?«™ed  is  delightful  in  the  doing"  aTd 
J^Lf     ™r'"'-     ?'«^'>t  «**>''^  "«  oeutral,  and  go 
from  the  soul  outward.     Gift  is  contrary  to  the  lawlf 
the  universe      Serving  others  is  serving  us.     J  must 
absolve  me  to  myself.     'Mind  thy  affair,'  says  the 
?'"-.irlr''"°"'''.'  '^°"'d  you  meddle  with  tCski^ 
or  with  o  her  people?'     Indirect  service  is  left      Meu 
have  a  pictorial  or  representative  quality,  and  serve 

tZtth-        '°*''"^'='-     ^^'""^^  andSweJenborg  iw 
that  things  were  representative.     Men  are  also  feoTe 
sentatiye  ;  first,  of  things,  and  secondly,  of  IZb^^ 
As  plants  convert  the  minerals  into  food  for  animals 

humaf  ,!^r  "C?^  '°""'  '-^"'-terial  in  nature  to 
human  use.     The  inventors  of  fire,  electricitv    man 
netism,   iron,   lead,   glass,   linen,  kk,    c"  tlon  •   t^e 
makers  of  tools ;  the  inventor  of  decimal  notetion 
the  geometer;  the  engineer;  the  musician,-severariv 
make   an   easy  way   for   al'     ...rough    unknown   anS 
impossible  confusions.     Each  man  is  by  secret  likin" 
connected  with  some  district  of  nature^  wlbose  = 
and  interpreter  he  is  ;  as  Linn^us,  0^^^^^'" 
of  bees  ;  tnes,  of  lichens  ;  Van  Mons,  oi'peara    Dalton 
of  atomic  forms  ;  Euclid,  of  lines  ;  Newton,  o?fluxtons' 
A  man  IS  a  centre  for  nature,  running  out  threads  of 
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Justice  has  already  been  done  to  Seam    to  irof^ 

f„  tv;  J  •  ,  "  """**  be  disenchanted,  and  walk  forth 
to  the  day  m  human  shape.    In  the  history  of  discove^v 

^ainl:  Self  "'T m*"""*'.  '^^'"l*"  ^^^  ^-^^^-"^ 
GUbeA  or  si;^  \°''^°et;:.ust  be  made  man  in  some 
wibert,  or  Swedeuborg,  or  Oersted,  before  the  eeneral 
mind  can  come  to  entertain  its  powers.  ^ 

■Jir'^il""*  "'^sel'res  to  the  iirst  advantage  --a  sober 

2|tc;i^th^^SerrtLi^^ 
^a-Weridur^sa^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^He  L'JTw*"  r^'y  '^''y  *!•«  first  eulogy  on  fhS_ 

find  t^m    a.V'jS^  ''"™  r^"     ^^^  ^o^  -hcTto 
nna  tiem,  and  these  performers  are  relished  all  the 
more  after  a  little  experience  of  thTpretendfl  races 
We  are  entitied,  also,  to  higher  advantL^.    SometS 

UbToM^n*"'-!'"''^""*" '*  *"«  been  h?^anhl  ^^f 
table  of  logarithms  is  one  thing,  and  its  vital  nhv  in 
botany,  music,  optics,  and  architSkure,  anolher  ^K 
are  advancements  to  numbers,  anatomy  architectur? 

^Znre&ei?"''/"?rV^''  ^*  first,7hen^^bf  S 
with  intellect  and  will,  they  ascend  into  the  life  and 

B^,Sf?h'"  conversation  character,  and  polftic     '      ^ 
But  this  comes  later.    VV^e  speak  now  only  of  our  ac 
quamtance  with  them  in  their  o^n  sphere,  and  the  ^yt 
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which  they  seem  to  fascinate  and  draw  to  them  some 
gfenius  who  occupies  himself  with  one  thing  all  his  life 
long.     The  possibility  of   interpretation    lies  in   the 
identity  of  the  observer  with  the  observed.      Each 
materi^  thing  has  its  celestial  side  ;  has  its  translation, 
through   humanity,  into  the  spiritual  and   necessary 
sjhere,  where  it  plays  a  rart  as  indestructible  as  any 
other.     And  fo  these,  their  erds,  all  things  continually 
ascend.    The  gases  gather  to  the  solid  firmament ;  the 
chemic  lump  arrives  at  the  plant,  and  gTows  ;  arrives 
at  th^  quadruped,  and  wallts  ;  arrives  at  the  man,  and 
thmks.     But  also  the  constituency  determines  the  vote 
of  the  representative.     He  is  not  only  representative, 
but  participant.      Like   can  only  be  known  by  like, 
^e  reason  why  he  knows  about  them  is,  that  he  is  of 
them ;  he  has  just  come  out  of  nature,  or  from  being 
a  part  of  that  thing.    Animated  chlorine  knows  of 
chlorine,  and  incarnate  zinc,  of  zinc.    Their  quality 
makes  his  career ;  and  he  can  variously  publish  their 
virtues,  because  they  compose  him.     Man,  made  of 
the  dust  of  the  world,  does  not  forget  his  origin  ;  and 
all  that  is  yet  inanimate  will  one  day  speak  and  reason. 
Unpublished  nature  will  have  its  vrhole  secret  told. 
Shall  we  say  that  quartz  mountains  will  pulverize  into 
innumerable  Werners,  Von  Buchs,  and  Beaumonts ; 
and  the  laboratory  of  the  atmosphere  holds  in  solution 
I  know  not  what  Berzeliuses  and  Davys .' 

Thus,  we  ht  by  the  fire,  and  take  hold  on  the  poles 
of  the  earth.  This  quasi  omnipresence  supplies  the 
inbecUity  of  our  condition.  In  one  of  those  celestial 
days,  when  heaven  and  earth  meet  and  adorn  each 
other,  it  seems  a  poverty  that  we  can  only  spend  it 
once  :  we  wish  for  a  thousand  heads,  a  thousand  bodies, 
that  we  might  celebrate  its  immense  beauty  iu  many 
ways  and  places.  Is  this  fancy  >  Well,  in  good  faith, 
we  are  multiplied  by  our  proxies.  How  easily  we  adapt 
their  labours  !  Every  ship  that  comes  to  America  got 
^  chart  from  Columb'is.  Every  novel  is  a  ('  btor  to 
Homer,  Every  carpenter  who  shaves  with  a  foreplaue 
borrows  the  genius  of  a  forgotten  inventor.     Life  is  girt 
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aU  round  with  a  zodiac  of  sciences,  the  contributions  of 
men  who  have  perished  to  add  their  point  of  liiht  to 
rtLl  ''••  ^°P"*«'"'  •"■'»''«'■.  jurist,  physician,  moralist, 
theologian,  and  every  man,  inasmuch  as  he  has  anv 
science,  18  a  definer  and  map-maker  of  the  latitudes  and 
ioi.j5itudes  of  our  condition.  These  road-makers  on 
every  hand  ennch  us.  We  must  extend  tiie  area  of 
Ufe,  and  multiply  our  relations.  We  are  as  much 
gainers  by  finding  a  new  property  in  the  old  earth,  as 
by  acquiring  a  new  planet. 

We  are  too  passive  in  the  reception  of  these  material 
or  semi-matenal  aids.  We  must  not  be  sacks  and 
stomachs.  To  ascend  one  step— we  are  better  served 
throuffh  our  sympathy.  Activity  is  contagious.  Look- 
ing where  others  look,  and  conversing  with  the  same 

•?*?/^®  '=**'=''  fie  charm  which  lured  them.  Napoleon 

^t'JvT  T?-  °'"  n^*"^  '  "  °"«°  '^tl'  »"«  enemy,  or 
you  wiU  teach  him  aU  your  art  of  war."    Talk  miich 

Wtr^'^T?  °r  ,^i8^?™"S  "i^'l,  and  we  acquire  very 
fast  tie  habit  of  looking  at  things  in  the  ^e  liifht 
and,  on  each  occurrence,  we  anticipate  his  thought 

Men  are  helpful  through  the  intellect  aid  the 
affections  Other  help  I  find  a  false  appearance.  If 
you  affect  to  give  me  bread  and  fire,  I  perceive  that  . 
1  pay  for  it  the  fuU  price,  and  at  last  it  leaves  me  as  it 
found  me,  neither  beti^er  nor  worse :  but  all  mental 
and  moral  force  is  a  positive  good.  It  goes  out  from 
you,  whether  you  will  or  not,  and  profits  me  whom 
you  never  tiiought  of.  I  cannot  even  hear  ox  personal 
vigour  of  any  kind,  great  power  of  performance,  with- 
out /resh  resolution.  We  are  emulous  of  all  that  man 
can  do.  Cecils  saying  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  "I 
know  that  he  can  toil  terribly,"  is  an  electric  touch. 
So  are  Clarendon  s  portraits-of  Hampden  ;  "  who  was 
ot  ail  industry  and  vigilance  not  to  be  tired  out  or 
wearied  by  the  most  laborious,  and  of  parts  not  to  be 
imjwsed  on  by  tlie  most  subtle  and  sharp,  and  of  a 
personal  courage  equal  to  his  best  parts  ;"— of  Falkland  • 
•  who  was  so  severe  an  adorer  of  truth,  that  he  could 
as  easily  have  given  himself  leave  to  steal  as  to  dis- 
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sunble.  We  cannot  read  Plutarch  without  a  tinelinir 
of  the  blood  ;  and  I  accept  the  saying  of  the  Chinese 
Mencius :  "  A  sage  is  the  instructor  of  a  hundred  ages. 
When  the  manners  of  Loo  are  heard  of,  the  stupid 
become  intelligent,  and  the  wavering  determined." 

This  is  the  moral  of  biography ;  yet  it  is  hard  for 
departed  men  to  touch  the  quick  like  our  own  com- 

rions,  whose  names  may  not  last  as  long.  What  is 
whom  I  never  think  of?  whilst  in  every  solitude 
are  those  who  succour  our  genius,  and  stimulate  us  in 
Mfouderful  manners.  There  is  a  power  in  love  to  divine 
another's  destiny  better  than  that  other  can,  and,  by 
heroic  encouragements,  hold  him  to  his  task.  What 
has  friendship  so  signal  as  its  sublime  attraction  to 
whatever  virtue  is  in  us.i"  We  will  never  more  think 
cheaply  of  ourselves,  or  of  life.  We  are  pi'iued  to 
some  purpose,  and  the  industry  of  the  diggers  on  the 
railroad  will  not  again  shame  us. 

Under  this  head,  too,  falls  that  homage,  very  pure, 
as  I  thmk,  which  all  ranks  pay  to  the  hero  of  the  day, 
from  Conolanus  and  Gracchus,  down  to  Pitt,  Lafayette, 
Wellington,  Webster,  Lamartine.  Hear  the  shouta  in 
the  street!  The  people  cannot  see  him  enough.  They 
delight  m  a  man.  Here  is  a  head  and  a  trunk  !  What 
a  front!  what  eyes!  Atlantean  shoulders,  and  the 
whole  carnage  heroic,  with  equal  inward  force  to  guide 
the  great  machine !  This  pleasure  of  full  expression 
to  that  which,  in  their  private  experience,  is  usually 
cramped  and  obstructed,  runs,  also,  much  higher,  and 
13  the  secret  of  the  reader's  joy  in  literary  genius. 
Nothing  is  kept  back.  There  is  fire  enough  to  fuse 
the  mountam  of  ore.  Shakespeare's  principal  merit 
may  be-  conveyed,  in  saying  that  he,  of  all  men,  bef-t 
understands  the  English  language,  and  can  say  what 
lie  will.  Yet  these  unchoked  channels  and  floodgates 
of  expression  are  only  health  or  fortunate  constitution, 
bhakespeare's  name  suggests  other  and  purely  intel- 
lectual benefits. 

Senates  and  sovereigns  have  no  compliment,  with 
tlieir  medals,  swords,  and  armorial  coats,  like  the 
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addressing  to  a  human  being  thoughts  out  of  a  certain 
height,  and  presupposing  his  intelligence.  This  honour, 
which  18  possible  in  personal  intercourse  scarcely  twice 
m  a  bfetime,  genius  perpetuaUy  pays ;  contented,  if 
1  S?"."^?  *^°'  '?  f  century,  the  proffer  is  accepted, 
rhe  indicators  of  the  values  of  matter  are  degraded  to 
a  sort  of  cooks  and  confectioners  on  the  appearance  of 
the  indicators  of  ideas.  Genius  is  the  naturalist  or 
geographer  of  the  supersensible  regions,  and  draws 
tneu-  map  ;  and,  by  acquainting  us  with  new  fields  of 
activity,  cools  our  affection  for  the  old.  These  are  at 
once  accepted  as  the  reality,  of  which  the  world  we 
nave  conversed  with  is  the  show. 

We  go  to  the  gymnasium  and  the  swimming-jchool 
to  fee  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  *ody ;  thero  is  the 
like  pleasure,  and  a  higher  benefit,  from  witnessing 
intellectual  feats  of  all  kinds,  as,  feats  of  memorf. 
ot  mathematical  combination,  great  power  of  abstrac- 
tion   the  transmutings  of  the  imagination,  even  ver- 
satility and  concentration,  as  these  acta  expose  the 
invisible  organs  and  members  of  the  mind,  which  re- 
spond, member  for  member,  to  the  parts  of  the  body. 
b  or  we  thus  enter  a  new  gymnasium,  and  learn  to  choose 
men  by  their  truest  marks,  taught,  with  Pkto,  "  to 
choose  those  who  can,  without  aid  from  the  eyes,  or 
any  other  sense,   proceed    to   truth    and   to   beint:  ' 
foremost  among  these  activities  are  the  summersa-ilts, 
spells,  and  resurrections,  wrought  by  the  imagination. 
When  this  wakes,  a  man  seems  to  multiply  ten  ti.-nes 
or  a  thousand  times  his  force.     It  opens  the  delicious 
sense  of  indeterminate  size,  and  inspires  an  audacious 
mental  habit      We  are  as  elastic  as  the  gas  of  gun- 
powder, and  a  sentence  in  a  book,  or  a  word  dropped 
in  conversation,  sets  free  our  fancy,  and  instantly  our 
heads  are  '  .ithed  with  galaxies,  and  our  feet  tread  the 
floor  of  the  Pit     And  this  benefit  is  real,  because  we 
are  entiUed  to  these  enlargements,  and,  once  havinjr 
passed  the   bounds,   shall   never  again   be  quite  the 
miserable  pedants  we  were. 
The  higli  functions  of  the  inteUect  are  so  allied. 
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that  lome  imagiiutive  power  usuallv  appears  in  all 
eminent  minda,  even  in  arithmeticlana  of  the  first 
class,  but  especirlly  in  meditative  men  of  an  in- 
tuiUve  habit  of  thought.  This  class  serve  us,  so 
that  they  have  the  perception  of  identity  and  the 
perception  of  reaction.  The  eyes  of  Plato,  Shalce- 
speare.  Swedenborg,  Goethe,  never  shut  on  either  of 
these  laws.  The  perception  of  ';hese  laws  is  a  kind 
of  metre  of  the  mind.  Little  minds  are  little  through 
nilure  to  see  them.  " 

Evin  these  feasts  have  their  surfeit.  Our  delight  in 
reason  degenerates  into  idolatry  of  the  herald,  fepeci- 
aUy  when  a  mind  of  powerful  method  has  instructed 
"/»'  7!  '•?d  ^\^  examples  of  oppression.  The  dominion 
ot  Aristotle,  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  the  credit  of 
Luther,  of  Bacon,  of  Locke— in  religion,  the  history 
of  h:erarchies,  of  sainU,  and  the  sects  which  have  <;aken 
the  name  of  each  founder,  are  in  point  Alas !  every 
man  is  such  a  vicUm.  The  imbecility  of  men  is  alwaw 
invitin^  the  impudence  of  power.  It  is  the  delight  of 
vulgar  talent  to  dazzle  and  to  bind  the  beholder  But 
trii-  genius  seeks  to  defend  us  from  itself.  True 
genius  wiU  not  impoverish,  but  will  liberate,  and  add 
new  senses.  If  a  wise  man  should  appear  in  our 
village,  he  would  create,  in  those  who  conversed  with 
him,  a  now  consciousness  of  wealth,  by  opening  thoir 
eyes  to  unobserved  advantages ;  he  would  establish  a 
sense  of  immoveable  equality,  calm  us  with  assurances 
that  we  could  not  be  cheated  ;  as  every  one  would 
aiscem  the  checks  and  guarantees  of  condition.  The 
rich  would  see  their  mistakes  and  poverty,  the  poor 
their  escapes  and  their  resources. 

But  nature  brings  all  this  about  m  due  time. 
Rotation  is  her  remedy.  The  soul  is  impatient  of 
masters,  and  eager  for  change.  Housekeepers  sav  of 
a  domestic  who  has  been  valuable, '  She  had  lived  vith 
me  long  enough.'  We  are  tendencies,  or  rather, 
sj-mptoms,  and  none  of  us  complete.  We  touch  and 
go,  and  sip  the  foam  of  many  lives.  Rotation  is  the 
law  ot  nature.     When  nature  removes  a  great  man, 
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people  explore  the  horizon  for  ■  luooosgor ;  bu^  none 
comes,  and  none  will.  His  d&bs  is  ..^tinguisheii  with 
him.  In  some  other  and  quite  different  field  the  next 
man  will  appear  ;  not  Jefferson,  not  Franklin,  but  now 
a  great  salesman ;  then  a  road-contractor ;  then  a 
student  of  fi^iies  ;  then  a  buffalo-hunting  explorer ;  or 
a  aemi-savn  u  western  general.  Thus  we  make  a  stand 
against  our  rougher  masters,  but  against  the  best  there 
is  a  finer  remedy.  The  power  which  they  communi- 
cate is  not  theirs.  When  we  are  exalted  by  ideas,  we 
do  not  owe  this  to  Plato,  but  to  the  idea,  to  which  also 
Plato  was  debtor. 

I  must  not  forget  that  we  have  a  special  deht  to 
a  single  class.  Life  is  a  scalo  of  degrees.  Between 
rank  and  rank  of  our  great  men  are  wide  intervals. 
Mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  attached  themselves  to  a 
few  persons,  who,  either  by  the  quality  of  that  idea 
they  embodied,  or  by  the  largeness  of  their  reception, 
were  entitled  to  the  position  of  leaders  and  law^vers. 
Thes'j  teach  us  the  qualities  of  primanr  nature, — admit 
us  to  the  constitution  if  things.  We  swim,  day  by 
day,  on  a  river  of  delusions,  and  are  effectually  amused 
with  houses  and  towns  in  the  air,  of  which  the  men 
about  us  are  dupes.  But  life  is  a  sincerity.  In  lucid 
intervals  we  say, '  Let  there  be  an  entrance  opened  for 
me  into  realities  ;  I  have  worn  the  fool's  cap  too  long.' 
We  will  know  the  meaning  of  our  economies  and 
politics.  Give  us  the  cipher,  and,  if  persons  and  things 
are  scores  of  a  celestial  music,  let  us  read  off  the 
strains.  We  have  been  cheated  of  our  reason :  yet 
there  have  been  sane  men  who  enjoyed  a  rich  and 
related  existence.  What  they  know,  they  know  for  us. 
With  each  new  mind,  a  new  secret  of  nature  transpires ; 
nor  can  the  Bible  be  closed  until  the  last  great  man  is 
horn.  These  men  correct  the  delirium  of  the  animal 
spirits,  make  us  considerate,  and  engage  us  to  new 
aims  and  powers.  The  veneration  of  mankind  selects 
these  for  Uie  highest  place.     Witness  the  li  ,   jof 

statues,  pictures,  and  memorials  which  r    hL    iheir 
genius  in  every  city,  village,  house,  and  ship  .  - 
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Ever  thei,  phMtonw  mIm  before  ut. 

At  bed  and  table  they  lord  it  o'er  mT 
With  look,  of  beeut/wd  worf.  of^. 

gMden,  r-ai  prune  an  .DDlS-b*.    I  .m  Z!n         ™7 

-raura .  iner  are  iped,  but  ao  ia  the  day.  I  am  vexaH 
mmng  advantage.  I  remember  the  peau  iatu  on 
S,e  lir""*"  "*  "^T^  ^"^^  ^^  deaTre^tut  f  p,^  ^ 

myeye?o.theXt-   i^Tt l?'^e™'^'o^1Tp°^ 

I  am  h^ed  ^°  ^  L*'''  f "  '*^"°"  *»  persoM. 
an^r^h.^  ""^  '"'^-    ^  "°  ™»de  immSrtal  by 

SHu^"?  '"''  possession  of  incorruptible  woT 
^TZ  C*  «'»»P«««0'>  of  rich  and  pir.    VlTC; 

nave  80  much  less.     I  seem  to  have  no  irood  without 
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«d,SJSi.*^  ••  room :  h«.  a«  no  «lf-.f«n..  no 

fJi^^  f^*  ?•"  ••'  '^  clMMi,  thoM  who  itand 
.?L  '  '"^/"J!;  t^?."«'>*» ;  I  liko  rough  and  imooth. 
^•"^Tiit'  ^'«  •"<»  "Dwling.  of  the  hunun' 

8p|un ;  uid  Chwl.,  XII.,  of  Sweden ;  Richwd  pL«. 
t«enet;  and  Bonaparte,  in  France.  I  applaod  a 
aufflcient  man,  an  officer  equal  to  hia  office :  Mptaina, 
miniitew,  aenatora.  I  like  a  maater  standing  tfrm  on 
l23  J  1^°^  weU-bom,  rich,  handaome,  eloquent, 
l^^jr*?  ^^t5S«»«  «irawing  aU  men  by  faadLatio^ 
tato  tribntanea  and  sopportera  of  hia  nower.  Sword 
fhf -^'  ?' t^«'t«,«woid-like  or  .tafftike,  carry  on 
S,^Z*"■''l2.v*t^'^°'H•,  ^''*  ^  ^'"^  ^^  Jfreiifr,  when 
rti.^  ■'*'l^ ''"°^'  «"»  •"  heroea.  by  letting  in 
thu  element  of  reason,  irreapecUve  of  p/raons ;  this 
subtdtaer,  and  irresistible  upward  forS,  into  our 
S**."?u  '  ^f^oy^^g  individualism  ;  the  power  so  great, 
that  the  potentate  is  nothing.  Then  hris  a  mu^h 
who  (pvee  a  consbtution  to  his  people ;  a  ponUff,  who 
gr«jclesthee<m|dity  of  souls,  anTrilealws  h,  serWtS 
frwa  tteir  bwbaroua  homages;  an  emperor,  who  c*n 
spare  his  empire. 

twnlJ,\i^"^*^  ^  *?*"'^?  '^'^  •  ""•«  minuteness, 
two  or  three  pomta  of  service.  Nature  never  spared 
the  opium  or  neptiithe;  but,  wherever  she  mars  her 
weature  mih  some  deformity  or  defect,  lays  her 
E?^if  Pi^nf  fiJly,.""  the  bruise,  and  the  sifferir  goes 
^«&  ^"?^  We,  ignorant  of  the  ruin,  and  ta- 
capable  of  seeing  it,  though  aU  the  world  piint  their 
™TL  '*  "^e^y  ^y-.  The  wortilese  anroffensive 
members  of  society,  whose  existence  is  a  social  pest, 
invariably  think  themselves  the  most  ill-used  pio^e 
^Il'J^A  "'T  »fi  •""•■  *•"■  astonishment  it  Se 
mgiatitude  Md  selfishness  of  their  contemporaries. 
Our  globe  discovers  its  hidden  virtues,  not  only  in 
Heroes  and  archangels,  but  in  gossips  and  nurses. 
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S^nh  rc*'?".,"'"^  ^."'^J'  '^  left/to  chS^d 

^u««i^  mJ^    *"?•*  *<""  °"  "  ^^  measure  of 
awmdity.    Not  one  has  a  miaaiTuur  of  hninTt^^^ 

Tju.  u  he  that  should  marshal  ns  the  Ay  WZ™ 
goinsf.    There  is  no  end  to  his  aid      WifZ^ZinJ 

and  aU  are  wise,  so  rapid  is  the  contamon       ™°P"°y' 
Great  men  are  thus  a  coDyrium  to  clear  our  eyes 

ineir  works.    But  there  are  vices  and  foUtM  incident 
to  whole  populations  and  atres     ken  «««mM»  tv.  • 
contemporanV  even  mor^^ttan   tteir^SuS™ 
ftis  observed  in  old  couples,  or  in  peraoKS^We 

auKe ,  and,  if  they  should  live  lonur  enough  we  shonM 
not  be  able  to  know  them  apart.  T^ature  abC  tw 
compkisances,  which  threa^to  mdMhe  wor?d*n1o 
a  lump,  and  hastens  to  break  up  such  ^udh'n 
agglutmations.  The  like  assimilation  g,SL  on  SS^«n 
men  of  one  town  of  one  sect,  of  oneS^  p^° 
and  the  ideas  of  the  time  are  in  the  airVand  iU^ 
who  b^the  it.  Viewed  from  any  hiirpoSTtWs 
cty  of  New  York,  yonder  city  of  lindo*.  ^ll^ 
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civilization,  would  seem  a  bnndle  of  insanities.  We 
keep  each  other  in  countenance,  and  exasperate  by 
emulation  the  frenzy  of  the  time.  The  shield  against 
the  stingings  of  conscience,  is  the  universal  practice, 
or  our  contemporaries.  Again ;  it  is  very  easy  to  be 
as  wise  and  good  as  your  companions.  We  learn  of 
our  contemporaries  what  they  Icnow,  without  effort, 
and  almost  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  We  catch 
it  by  sympathy,  or,  as  a  wife  arrives  at  the  intellectual 
and  moral  elevations  of  her  husband.  But  we  stop 
where  they  stop.  Very  hardly  can  we  take  another 
step.  The  great,  or  such  as  hold  of  nature,  and  trans- 
cend fitshions,  by  their  fidelity  to  universal  ideas,  are 
saviours  from  these  federal  errors,  and  defend  us  from 
our  contemporaries.  They  are  the  exceptions  which 
we  want,  where  all  grows  alike.  A  foreign  greatness 
is  the  antidote  for  cabalism. 

Thus  we  feed  on  genius,  and  refresh  ourselves  from 
too  much  conversation  with  our  mates,  and  exult  in 
the  deptii  of  nature  in  that  direction  in  which  he  leads 
tts.  What  indemnification  is  one  great  man  for  popula- 
tions of  pigmies !  Every  mother  wishes  one  son  a 
genius,  though  all  the  rest  should  be  mediocre.  But 
a  new  danger  appears  in  the  excess  of  influence  of  the 
great  man.  His  attractions  warp  us  from  our  place. 
We  have  become  underlings  and  intellectual  suicides. 
Ah !  yonder  in  the  horizon  is  our  help : — other  great 
men,  new  qualities,  counterweights  and  checks  on 
each  other.  We  cloy  of  the  honey  of  each  peculiar 
greatness.  Every  hero  becomes  a  bore  at  last. 
Perhaps  Voltaire  was  not  bad-hearted,  yet  he  said  of 
the  good  Jesus,  even,  "  I  pray  you,  let  me  never  hear 
that  man's  name  again."  They  cry  up  the  virtues  of 
George  Washington.  "  Damn  George  Washington ! " 
is  the  poor  Jacobin's  whole  speech  and  confdtation. 
But  it  IS  human  nature's  indispensable  defence.  The 
centripetence  augments  the  centrifrigence.  We  balance 
one  man  with  his  opposite,  and  the  health  of  the  state 
depends  on  the  see-saw. 

There  is,  however,  a  speedy  limit  to  the  use  of 
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heroes.  Every  genius  is  defended  from  approach  hv 
quantify  of  unavaikbleness.  They  are  vZ^^ 
Uye,  and  seem  at  a  distance  our  own:  bu7  we^ 
hindered  on  aU  sides  from  approach.  The  m^re  ,^ 
are  drawn,  the  more  we  are  reLued.  There  is^nT 
ttmg  not  solid  in  the  good  thiKT  is  done  foru^' '"^'^ 
best  discovery  the  discoverer  makes  for  himlelf  U 
has  something  unreal  for  his  companion,  uS  he  too 
^is  substantiated  it.  it  seems  as  iVthe  Deity  dr^d 
each  soul  which  he  sends  into  nature  in  certiUn  W^«s 
W  i^tTw*  communicable  to  other  menVZirsend! 
ing  It  to  perform  one  more  turn  through  the  circle  of 

tnp  only     on  these  garments  of  the  soul.     ITiere  is 
somewhat  deceptive  about  the  intercou,^  of  mTnds 
Tie  boundanes  are  invisible,  but  they  are  never  crowed 
TTiere  is  such  good  will  to  impart,  Ind  such  ™T^li 
to  receive,  that  each  threatenVto  become  thf  ^^  • 

vou  ar«  r  "'  'fr^^^'^  <'°"««^  '*«  sec^t  rtrenga  I 
you  are  you,  and  I  am  I,  and  so  we  remain. 

*or  nature  wishes  everything  to  remain  itself-  and 
whilst  everv  individual  strives  to  grow  and  exclude 
and  to  exclude  and  grow,  to  the  extremUiesof  the 
universe,  and  to  impose  the  J  .-v  of  its  Sg^n  every 
other  creature,  nature  steadily  aims  to  prftect  S 
^inst  every  other.     Each  is  self-defend^      Nothing 

b^L^t„,vi  mdividuals,  in  a  world  where  every 
benefactor  becomes  so  easily  a  malefactor,  only  by  con^ 
hnuation  of  his  activity  into  places  where  it  is  not  due  • 
where  children  seem  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  thei; 
Ind  Int'^r"*"'  "'i7'>"«  almost  all  men  are  too  social 

5e Is^f  3„n^V^''*'y  ^P^^"^  "f  *e  guardian 
angeis  ot  ciiUdren.  How  superior  n  their  securitv 
from  mfusions  of  evU  persons,  from  vuWtvTna 
SMond    thought!    They*^ shed    their    own    iSldant 

a^"n^t°rt\t '"'^'"'*'  *^y  ^''"^'J-  Therefo™  thev 
adults  If  tlhT"^ /.'??''  r"""  educators  as  we 
aaults.  If  we  huff  and  chide  them,  thev  soon  com« 
not  to  mmd  it,  and  get  a  self-relilncef  Td  ifwe 
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md^vdge  them  to  folly,  they  learn  the  limitation  else- 

^JUt^'^^  ^°.*  '**'■   e««>'sive    influence.     A  more 
!f  n!.T'  -v"'.  "  P«™itted.     Serve  the  great      S 

R^tLrK^Vl^-  •  ^^"dge  no  office  thou S  render 
Be  the  luub  of  their  body,  the  breath  of  their  moutt 
Compromise  thy  egotism.  Who  cares  for  that!  sTthou 
f?  bZ  •'""^".r'^r""'^  Never  mind  the  taunt 
tL^T'-'^'^i*^^  '^«^°*'''°  "lay  easUy  be  grater 
than  the  wretched  pride   which  is  guarding  ite  ^wn 

a  ^i  b^  rcw  °°*  ^r^^'  ""^^  Pla"o^nis'?;°n"t 
tSl.  *  Christian  ;  not  a  naturalist,  but  a  Car- 
tesian;  not  a  poet,  but  a  Shakesperian.  In  vain  t"e 
wheels  of  tendency  will  not  stop,  Sor  will  all  the  forcet 
of  inertia,  fear,  or  of  love  itsel/^  hold  thee  there!  On 
^nnH      *T  f?"""*'    '^^  microscope    observes^  a 

!f>.;T?  1  ^"^^^i^'  a  dot  appears  on  the  animal 
Ss  T^  *"  ''  ^*'  andTtTcomes  two  St 
auinmis.     The   ever-proceeding   detachment  aWars 

^'Z:^  "*"  '^7^^''  .''r^    society      Ch?C 
think   they  cannot  live  without  their  parents.     But, 
long  before  they  are  aware  of  it,  the  black  dot^ 
appeared,  and  the  detachment  taken  ph.ce      Any  a^ 
dent  wUI  now  reveal  to  them  their  in  Jependeac7 

caste*r?LrT"frJ^*Wl'""'^J'  '"j""°»=-     I«  there 
castej  M  there  fate."    What  becomes  of  the  promise 

-ffitation  of  nature.  'Generous  and  handsome 'he 
says,  'IS  your  hero  ;  but  look  at  yonder  poor  Paddy 
whose  country  U  his  wheelbarrow;  look  at  his  whoL' 
nation  of  Paddies.'  Why  are  thi  masses,  fe,m  the 
dawn  of  history  down,  food  for  knives  andVowdert 
The  idea  dignifies  a  few  leaders,  who  have  senUment 

tofard'i^lT'''?^''''^  '°'  *«  7^«^5ies  whom  they 
mre  and  kiU  ?    The  cheapness  of  man  is  every  day's 

XL.  ^i""  ^  i"^  "  '"^^  '^"^  »">«"  ehould^be  iL 
as  that  we  should  be  low ;  for  we  must  have  society. 
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Is  it  a  reply  to  these  suggestions,  to  say  society  ia  a 
l^"^""  school:  aU  are  teachers  and  pu%  in 

3  rt«^iw.  J^""  "^^  ^r"  *«  ««"«  a*'"*^  «e  not 
long  the  best  company  for  each  other.  bS  brinir  to 
each  an  mtelLgent  j^rson  of  another  experience,  Ind 

nw»,"L''-''°"Ti''^-  °*  '~*«'  ^""^  »  lake  bycuttn^a 
lower  basin  It  seems  a  mechanical  advantage,  and 
great  benefit  it  is  to  each  speaker,  as  he  can  3'p^t 
out  bis  thought  to  himself.  We  pass  very  fast,  i£onr 
personal  moods,  from  dignity  to  d^ndence.  Kf 
any  appear  never  to  assume  the  chair,  but  always  to 
stand  and  senre,  it  is  because  we  do  not  see  the  com- 
pany in  a  sufficiently  long  period  for  the  whole  rotation 
of  parte  to  come  about.  As  to  what  we  caU  the  masses 
and  common  men  ;-there  are  no  common  menT^l 
men  are  at  last  of  t  size  ;  and  true  art  is.  only  possible 
somewb^^^p""  *^*  every  talent  has  ite  aSeosis 
laurels  to  aU  who  have  won  them  !  But  heaven  re- 
serves  an  eoual  scope  for  every  creature.  Each  is 
uneasy  until  he  has  produced  his  private  ray  unto  the 

rJ^:  S  ;°orX"  e":„tr4c^- 1: 

™r«f  i^^^J  '  ^'^}!*J'  "  "P«  ^hi-'h  «  then  in 
request.  Other  days  will  demand  other  qualities 
Some  rays  escape  the  common  observer,  and  want  a 
findy  adapted  eye.  Ask  the  gr^at  man  if  there  be  none 
greater.  His  companions  are ;  and  not  the  less  great, 
but  the  more,  that  society  cannot  see  them.  Nature 
never  sends  a  gr^t  man  into  the  planet,  without  con- 
fiding the  secret  to  another  soul. 

One  gracious  feet  emerges  from  these  studies— that 
there  IS  true  ascension  in  our  love.  The  reputations  of 
,-i  WK^"*  ''^*"5'  '^  "  "^  ^y  ^  9"»ted  to  prove 
l^^K-^^^r^u.^*  ?^°'"«  °f  humanfty  is  the  real 
subject  whoso  biography  is  written  in  our  annals.  We 
must  mfer  much,  and  supply  many  chasms  in  the  record. 
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The  history  of  the  universe  is  symptomatic,  and  life  is 
mnemonical.  No  man,  in  aU  the  procession  of  famous 
men,  is  reason  or  illumination,  or  that  essence  we  were 
looking  for  ;  but  is  an  exhibition,  in  some  quarter,  of 
new  pc^ibilities.  Could  we  one  day  complete  the 
immense  fijrure  which  these  flagrant  points  compose ! 
Ihe  study  of  many  individuals  leads  us  to  an  elemental 
region  wherein  the  individual  is  lost,  or  wherein  all 
touch  by  their  summits.  Thought  and  feeling,  that 
break  out  there,  cannot  be  impounded  by  any  fence 
of  personality.  This  is  the  key  to  the  power  of  the 
greatest  men— their  spirit  diffuses  itself.  A  new  quality 
of  mmd  travels  by  night  and  by  day,  in  concentric 
circles  from  its  origin,  and  publishes  itself  by  unknown 
methods:  tho  union  of  all  minds  appears  intimate: 
what  gets  aumission  to  one,  cannot  be  kept  out  of  any 
other :  the  sniallest  acquisition  of  truth  or  of  energy 
in  any  quarter,  is  so  much  good  to  the  commonwe^tii 
of  souls.  If  the  disparities  of  talent  and  position  vanish 
when  the  individuals  are  seen  in  the  duration  which  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  career  of  each,  even  more 
swiftly  the  seeming  injustice  disappears  when  we  ascend 
to  the  central  identity  of  all  the  individuals,  and  know 
that  they  are  made  of  the  substance  which  ordaineth 
and  doeth. 

The  genius  of  humanity  is  the  right  point  of  view  of 
history.      The  qualities  abide;  the  men  who  exhibit 
them  have  now  more,  now  less,  and  pass  away ;  the 
qualities  remain  on  another  brow.     No  experience  is 
more  familiar.     Once  you  saw  phoenixes ;  they  are  gone  • 
the  world  is  not  therefore  disenchanted.     The  vessels 
on  which   you   read  sacred  emblems  turn  out  to  be 
common  pottery  ;  but  the  sense  of  the  pictures  is  sacred 
L     >'°"  ™*y  s^'U  read  them  transferred  to  the  walls  of 
the  world.     For  a  time,  our  teachers  serve  us  personally 
as  metres  or  milestones  of  progress.     Once  they  were 
angels  of  knowledo-A.  and  their  figures  touched  the  sky 
JTien  we  drew  ■  saw  th    r  means,  culture,  and 

limits  :  and  thej  -d  tneir  place  to  oth»r  geniuses. 

Hapi.         a  few  na^.  s  remain  so  high,  that  we  have  not 
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tw IZLT*  ^iT*.  '.^°"'*'  *°'l  delegated  quality.  All 
tiv«  \T1^  the  mdividual  is  temmrarv  Ind  prospec- 
tive  hka  the  mdividual  himself,  wTio  is  ascenS^iS 
of  h.8  limits  into  a  catholic  existence.  wThavLlever 
come  at  the  true  and  best  benefit  of  any  genius  so  W 

t^f.^^-tWliSL 

rHFr --  -  ^^>  -  ^sn  ^dz 

anS-l^efit'Zyrn.SttiSi^^''  ^^  ^''^  ^^^^ 


II.-PLATO;  OR,  THE  PHILOSOPHER 

Among  books,  Plato  only  is  entitled  to  Omar's  fanatiral 
UDranes,  for  their  value  is   in  this   boot"      ThesP 

rPa^hJ^f ""  ^^  ^J"""^  »•"•  originalities^  We  h^e 
^^''t^~°^'°fro.™-H''V"thesedriftl^^^^^ 
were  detached.     The  Bible  of  the  learned  for  twenty- 
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two  hundred  years,  every  brisk  young  man  who  savs  in 

^t„  t?i  *"'^*f '"'^.'T^  '^«""  °f  Plato,  translating 
m^  i/rT"^"""'  "'"^^y'  ''•«  e"^  *i"irs-  Even  thf 
Z^^Lf  !^  "  Pl"^'^""  «"^«'"  «•«"«  deduction  from 
the  misfortune  Cshall  I  say?)  of  coming  after  this  e" 

sZT^  /feializer.  §t  Augustine,  Copem  cus, 
WsTebto^  /"'  ^^•^•"'borg,  Goethe  are™ikewise 
cr«l1t  t^„  A   ^  T^  ^^  ^^"  I'™-     *"<"•  it  "  fair  to 

Siht  fr^httLr'^'  '^^'^  ^'  *«  ^^*-'- 

Plato  IS  philosophy,  and  philosophy,  Plato,-at  once 
the  glory  and  the  shame  of  mankind,  since  neither 
S«on  nor  Roman  have  availed  to  add  any  idea  to  his 

ffirr„f.n"-''/"'r  '='''""°  ^'^  he,  and  the 
arrw/t^trv"^  pations  are  his  posterity,  and 
Me  tinged  with  his  mind.  How  many  great  men 
Nature  is  incessantly  sending  up  out  of  n^ht  to  ^ 
of"  ^iuT^'t^ '|Jf-  f  ^  Alefanlrians,  a  coSlation 
Mor^  H.;i  u*^^^i'"'°^  °°*  1«^«  ;  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Henry  More  John  Hales,  John  Smith,  Lord 

fci.  T*?^  Taylor,  Ralph  Cudworth,  Sydenham, 

^i?  mT^"'"!""-"  T  h'«  Pl'^»-  Christianity  is 
hJkJt  ?"^*^°,'"".^'^''^  »"  '^  philosophy  in  its 
handbook  of  morals,  the  Akhlak-y^jllaly,  from  him 

fcrri"/'  '°  ^'*^?,  "^  '*■'  ^^^'^^  This  cifeen™f 
a  town  in  Greece  is  no  village  nor  patriot.  An  English- 
man reads  and  says, '  How  English  ! '  a  German,  'How 
Teutonic  !    an  Itel^n   '  How  Soman  and  how  GreekT 

biutv^th^r  *^'"  ?">"//  ^'^°'  ^■'^  that  universal 
beauty  that  everybody  felt  related  to   her,  so   Plato 

Ss'  H-«  h  .  r  ^^"  ^"^'='"'''  an  American 
Sues  humanity  transcends  all  sectional 

ve«i^?r^?  °^  ^'**°  instructs  us  what  to  think  of  the 
vexed  question  concerning  his  reputed  works  —what 

TJTh  "'^"*  T'r'-  't !«  -ng^l'^th^'t  wher- 
ever we  find  a  man  tigher,  by  a  whole  head,  than  any 
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of  lug  contemporaries,  it  u  gure  to  come  into  doubt 
what  are  his  real  worlcs.  Thug  Homer,  Plato,  RaffaeUe, 
hhakespeare.  For  these  men  magnetise  their  con' 
tomporanes,  so  that  their  companions  can  do  for  them 
what  they  can  never  do  for  themgelveg ;  and  the  (treat 
man  does  thus  live  in  several  bodiea,  and  write  or 
paint,  or  act  by  many  hands :  and  after  some  time  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  authentic  work  of  the 
master,  and  what  is  only  of  his  school. 

Plato,  too,  like  every  great  man,  consumed  his  own 
times.  What  18  a  treat  man  but  one  of  great  affinities, 
who  takes  up  into  Tiimself  all  arts,  sciences,  aU  know- 
ables,  as  his  food?  He  can  spare  nothing:  he  can 
disiwse  of  everything.  What  is  not  good  fSr  virtue  is 
good  for  knowledge.  Hence  his  contemporaries  tax 
him  with  .agiarum.  But  the  inventor  only  knows 
how  to  borrow;  and  society  is  glad  to  forget  the  in- 
numerable labourers  who  ministered  to  this  architect 
and  reserves  aU  its  gratitude  for  him.  When  we  are 
praising  Plato  it  seems  we  are  praising  quotations  from 
bolon,  and  Sophron,  and  Philolaus.  Be  it  so.  Every 
f  ^  n  S""*"*"""  :  a°d  every  house  is  a  quotation 
out  of  all  forests,  and  mines,  and  stone-quarries :  and 
every  man  is  a  quotation  from  all  his  ancestors.  And 
this  grasping  mventor  puts  aU  nations  undpr  contribu- 
tion. 

Plato  absorbed  the  learning  of  his  times,— Philolaus, 
Amseus,  Heraclitus,  Parmenides,  and  what  else  ;  ther 
his  master,  Socrates  ;  and,  finding  himself  still  capable 
of  a  larger  synthesis,— beyond  all  example  then  or 
since,-he  traveUed  into  Italy,  to  gain  what  Pythagoras 
Lad  for  him  ;  then  into  Egypt,  and  perhaps  still  farther 
east,  to  import  the  other  element,  which  Europe 
wanted,  into  the  European  mind.  This  breadth  en- 
titles  him  to  stand  as  the  representative  of  philosophy 
He  says  m  the  Kenublic,  "Such  a  genius  as  ptilbl 
sopheis  must  of  necessity  have  is  wont  but  seldom 
in  all  its  parts,  to  meet  in  one  man  ;  but  its  different 
parts  generally  spring  up  in  different  persons."  Every 
man  wlio  would  do  anything  well  must  come  to  it  froiii 
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no    external    biwanhv      I?' »,-[?' i^^P*"'*"^'  •«« 

war;  but,  in  his  twentieth  year  meS  »ff  K  «      "Z*"" 
was  easily  dissuaded  from  tU^  Zrfuft^  In     °"'?*'^.' 

and  went  thither  three^   ^^J"  tWhT  ^^^' 

rece  ved    it,  in    the    Jt   If       •*■       °'  ^  "'®  •'^^'e 
years.  '  ^''^    ""^   '^"^'^S^'   «*  eighty-one 

in  proportion  to  tL  cXre  of'men  th.^ff""'  *¥' 
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woman  in  the  European  and  American  nations,  so  the 
writings  of  Plato  have  pre-occupied  every  school  of 
learning,  every  lover  of  thought,  every  church,  every 
poet,— makini  it  impossible  to  think,  on  certain  levels, 
except  through  him.  He  stands  between  the  truth  and 
every  man's  mind,  and  has  almost  impressed  language, 
and  the  primary  forms  of  thought,  with  his  name  and 
seal.  I  am  struck,  in  reading  him,  with  the  extreme 
modemness  of  his  style  and  spirit.  Here  is  the  germ 
of  that  Europe  we  know  so  well,  in  its  long  history  of 
arts  and  arms :  here  are  all  its  traits,  already  discernible 
in  the  mind  of  Plato,— and  in  none  before  him.  It  has 
spread  itself  since  into  a  hundred  histories,  but  has 
added  no  new  element.  This  perpetual  modemness  is 
the  measure  of  merit  in  every  work  of  art,  since  the 
author  of  it  was  not  misled  bv  anything  short-lived  or 
local,  but  abode  by  real  and  abiding  traits.  How  Plato 
came  thus  to  he  Europe,  and  philosophy,  and  almost 
literature,  is  the  problem  for  us  to  solve. 

This  could  not  have  happened  without  a  sound, 
sincere,  and  catholic  man,  able  to  honour  at  the  same 
time  the  ideal,  or  laws  of  the  mind,  and  fate,  or  the 
order  of  nature.  The  first  period  of  a  nation,  as  of  an 
individual,  is  the  period  of  unconscious  strength. 
Childrea  cry,  scream,  and  stamp  with  fury,  unable  to 
express  their  desires.  As  soon  as  they  can  speak  and 
tell  their  want,  and  the  reason  of  it,  they  become 
gentle.  In  adult  life,  whilst  the  perceptions  are  obtuse, 
men  and  women  talk  vehemently  and  superlatively, 
blunder  and  quarrel,  their  Tianners  are  full  of  des- 
peration, their  speech  is  fa.  of  oaths.  As  soon  as, 
with  culture,  things  have  cleared  up  a  little,  and  they 
see  them  no  longer  in  lumps  and  masses,  but  accurately 
distributed,  they  desist  from  that  weak  vehemence,  and 
explain  their  meaning  in  detail.  If  the  tongue  had  not 
been  framed  for  articulation  man  would  stiU  be  a  beast 
in  the  forest.  The  same  weakness  and  want,  on  a 
higher  plane,  occurs  daily  in  the  education  of  ardent 
young  men  and  women.  "  Ah  !  you  don't  understand 
me ;  I  have  never  met  with  any  one  who  comprehends 
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^nnl  '^^  they/iyh  and  weep,  write  verses,  and  walk 
alone,-fault  of  power  to  express  their  precise  mean 

|rood  genius,  they  meet  some  one  so  related  as  to  assist 
their  volcanic  estate,  and  good  commu.U^a^on  S 

^  rruT,'f^\„^«foC^  "  ^  — r.  to  skUl. 
w^I^*™  "  "  ™°"e"t>  i°  the  history  of  every  nation 

^wei^r».wi:*^''°*°^*^'''  '•™*«  youth,  the ^rc'ptive 
powers  reach  their  npeness,  and  have  not  vet  become 
microscopic:  so  that  man,  at  that  instant.  exS 
jjcross  the  entire  scale,  and  with  his  feet  stil'l  pC«l 
on  the  immense  forces  of  night,  converses  bv  b^s  ev« 
and  bnrin  with  .olar  and  steTla^  creati^  '  'A.t  isT 
moment  of  addt  health,  the  culmination  of  power 

in  nhi]ol^„*St''''?f'^  "^^""'P«  ■"  »»  Po'^tT'  and  such 
m  philosophy.   .  Its  early  records,  almist  perished   are 

dr^s  rS'r  '"'"'  ''"?'  '''^"^"'f  -^1>  them'  tu 
oreams  of  barbarians  ;  a  confusion  of  crude  notions  of 

Sr^^iiThl  »l°?t"-'^.PWlosophy,  gradually°surd  „g 

we  We  tK^  "^^  *5*'  ®''^"°  ^''^«  Masters,  and 
Tlii^^  ttn  '^P'""°i?  of  Seometry,  metaphvsics  and 
tli^Z'  f  J*"  partialists,  deducing  the  origin  of 
thi^  from  flux  or  water,  or  from  air.  or  from  fir^ 

pict^S  °"a?- w"  ""  %*?  *'^''  caus'es  mXoJfc 
S^o  wJ^  "°"f  ^^*°'  *^«  distributor,  wlo 
needs  no  barbaric  paint,  or  tattoo,  or  whoonine  •  for 

h,tire°'he'is-the"'''^T  T*''  Asia'the  vast'aSdfu'p^"! 
"He  shall  L  ""Z^K  "^  '"""'^'^y  """l  intelligence, 
and  d^fine.-^  «  "^  ^od  to  me,  who  can  rightly  ^divide 

This  defining    is    philosophy.      Philosophv    is   the 

ever^t  t?e  bf„.!.,'^°''''-  '>o,'="dinal  facts  lie  for 
?J  ^'L  *  T^5  the  one,  and  the  two.— 1.  Unitv  or 
Idenbtviand   2    Van'otr       wr^       -^      ii     .^.""/jor 

^rceivi^gthe  J,:S^p,eva"e^,  S;fy  ^"^4 
thesuperiicuddifr   ncesand theprofound r.lembS«! 
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But  every  mental  act, — this  very  perception  of  identity 
or  onenese,  recognizef  the  diffdrence  of  things.  One- 
nesi  aud  othemesi.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  or  to 
thinlc  without  embracing  both. 

The  mind  is  urged  to  asic  for  one  canse  of  many 
effects ;  then  for  the  cause  of  that ;  and  again  the  cause, 
diving  still  into  the  profound,  self-assured  that  it  shall 
arrive  at  an  absolute  and  sufficient  t.  ^e, — a  one  that 
shall  be  all.  "  In  the  midst  of  the  sun  is  the  light,  in 
the  midst  of  the  light  is  truth,  and  in  the  midst  of  truth 
is  tho  imperishable  being,"  say  the  Vedas.  All  philo- 
sophy, of  east  and  west,  has  the  same  centripetence. 
Urged  by  an  opposite  necessity,  the  mind  returns  from 
the  one  to  that  which  is  not  one,  but  other  or  many  ; 
from  cause  to  effect ;  and  affirms  the  necessary  existence 
of  variety,  the  self-existence  of  both,  as  each  is  involved 
in  the  other.  These  strictly-blended  elements  it  is  the 
problem  of  thought  to  separate  and  to  reconcile.  Their 
existence  is  mutually  contradictory  and  exclusive ;  and 
each  so  fast  slides  into  the  other  that  we  can  never  say 
what  is  one  and  what  it  is  not.  The  Pi  .t  lus  is  as 
nimble  in  the  highest  as  in  the  lowest  grounds,  when 
we  contemplate  the  one,  the  true,  the  good, — as  in  the 
surfaces  and  extremities  of  matter. 

In  all  nations  there  are  minds  which  incline  to 
dwell  in  the  conception  of  the  fundamentid  Unity. 
The  raptures  of  prayer  and  ecatacy  of  devotion  lose  all 
being  m  one  Being.  This  tendency  finds  its  highest 
expression  in  the  religious  writings  of  the  East,  and 
chiefly  in  the  Indian  Scriptures,  in  the  Vedas,  the 
Bhagavat  Geeta,  and  the  Vishnu  Purana.  Those 
writings  contain  little  else  than  t'lis  idea,  and  they 
rise  to  pure  and  sublime  strains  in  celebrating  it. 

The  Same,  the  Same :  friend  and  foe  are  of  one 
stuff ;  the  ploughman,  the  plough,  and  the  furrow  are 
of  one  stuff ;  and  the  stuff  is  such,  and  so  much,  that 
the  variations  of  form  are  unimportant.  "  Yon  are 
fit "  (says  the  supreme  Krishna  to  a  sage),  "  to  appre- 
hend that  you  are  not  distinct  from  me.  That  which 
I  am,  thou  art,  and  that  also  is  this  world,  with  its 
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mil,  and  heroM,  and  mankind.  Men  contemplate 
dirtnctiong,  becauie  they  are  stupefied  with  ignorance." 
1  he  wordi  /  and  mine  constitute  imorance.  What 
I.  the  gntt  end  of  aU  you  shaU  now  leom  from  me. 
Itis  soul,— one  m  aU  bodies,  pervading,  uniform,  per- 
fect, pre-emment  over  nature,  exempt  from  birOi. 
p)wth  and  decay,  omnipresent,  made  up  of  true 
Knowledge,  independent,  unconnected  with  unrealities 
with  name,  species,  and  the  rest,  in  time  past,  present 
and  to  come.  The  knowledge  that  this  spirit,  which 
IS  MsentwUy  one,  is  in  one's  own,  and  in  aU  other 
ijodies,  IS  the  wisdom  of  one  who  knows  the  unity  of 
things.  As  one  diffusive  air,  passing  through  the 
perforations  of  a  flute,  is  distinguished  as  the  notes  of 

fi.  u'f°r  °"*"*  "''  *•'«  G""***  Spirit  is  single, 
though  lU  forms  be  manifold,  arising  from  the  con- 
sequences of  acta.  \Vhen  the  difference  of  the  i  ivest- 
ing  form,  u  that  of  god,  or  the  rest,  is  destroyed, 
there  IS  no  distinction."  "  The  whole  world  is  but  a 
naanifesution  of  Vishnu,  who  is  identical  with  all 
things,  and  is  to  be  regarded  by  the  wise  as  not  differ- 
ing from,  but  as  the  same  as  themselves.  1  neither 
am  going  nor  coming  ;  nor  is  my  dwelling  in  any  one 
place ;   nor  art  thou,  thou  ;    nor  are  others,  others : 

"°j  ^  ''  '• ,  M}^,^^  ^^  »»i<J. '  All  is  for  the  soul, 
and  the  soul  is  Vishnu  ;  and  animals  and  stars  are 
transient  paintings;  and  light  is  whitewash;  and 
durations  are  deceptive ;  and  form  is  imprisonment ; 
and  heaven  itself  a  decoy. '  That  which  the  soul  seeks 
is  resolution  into  being,  above  form,  out  of  Tartarus, 
and  out  of  heaven,— liberation  from  nature. 

If  speculation  tends  thus  to  a  terrific  unity,  in  which 
aU  things  are  absorbed,  action  tends  directly  backwards 
to  diversity.  The  first  is  the  course  or  gravitation  of 
mmd  ;  the  second  is  the  power  of  nature.  Nature  is 
tbe  manifold.  The  unity  absorbs,  and  melts  or  re- 
duces.  Nature  opens  and  creates.  These  two  prin- 
ciples  reappear,  and  interpenetrate  aU  thingsf  all 
bought;  the  one,  the  m.wy.  One  is  being ;  the 
other,  intellect :  one  is  necessity  ;  the  other,  freedom : 
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one,  rest ;  the  other,  motion :  one,  power  ;  the  other, 
distribution :  one,  strength ;  the  other,  pleasure :  one, 
consciousness ;  the  other,  definition :  one,  tfeuius ;  the 
other,  talent :  one,  earnestness  ;  the  other,  knowledge  : 
one,  possession;  the  other,  trade:  one,  caste;  the 
other,  culture  :  one,  Ising  ;  the  other,  democracy  :  and 
if  we  dare  carry  these  generalizations  a  step  higher, 
and  name  the  last  tendency  of  both,  we  might  say  that 
the  end  of  the  one  is  escape  from  organization, — pure 
science ;  and  the  end  of  the  other  is  the  highest  in- 
strumentality, or  use  of  means,  or  executive  deity. 

Each  student  adheres,  by  temperament  and  by  habit, 
to  the  first  or  second  of  these  gods  of  lie  mind.  By 
religion,  he  tends  to  unity ;  by  intellect,  or  by  the 
senses,  to  the  many.  A  too  rapid  unification,  and  an 
excessive  appliance  to  parts  and  particulars,  are  the 
twin  dangers  of  speculation. 

To  this  partiality  the  history  of  nations  corresponded. 
The  country  of  unity,  of  immoveable  institutions,  the 
seat  of  a  philosophy  delighting  in  abstractions,  of  men 
faithful  in  doctrine  aad  in  practice  to  the  idea  of  a 
deaf,  unimplorable,  immense  fate,  is  Asia ;  and  it 
realizes  this  faith  in  the  social  institution  of  caste.  On 
the  other  side,  the  genius  of  Europe  is  active  and 
creative:  it  resists  caste  by  culture;  its  philosophy 
was  a  discipline  ;  it  is  a  land  of  arts,  inventions,  trade, 
freedom.  If  the  East  loved  infinity,  the  West  de- 
lighted io  boundaries. 

European  civility  is  the  triumph  of  talent,  the  ex- 
tension of  system,  the  sharpened  understanding,  adap- 
tive skill,  delight  in  forms,  delight  in  manifestation, 
in  comprehensible  results.  Pericles,  Athens,  Greece. 
had_  been  working  in  this  element  with  the  joy  of 
genius  not  yet  chilled  by  any  foresight  of  the  detri- 
ment of  an  excess.  They  saw  before  them  no  sinister 
political  economy ;  no  ominous  Malthus ;  no  Paris  or 
London ;  no  pitiless  subdivision  of  classes — the  doom 
of  the  |)inmakers,  the  doom  of  the  weavers,  of  dressers, 
of  stociiiugers^  of  carders,  of  spinners,  of  colliers  ;  no 
Ireland ;    no  Indian  caste,  superinduced  by  tho  efforts 
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;^heald.  and  pnme.  .irt  was  in  ,.,.  splendid  novelty. 
They  cut  the  I*entehc  1  marble  is  f  it  were  snow,  and 
«ll»nf-°*  T'''  '  ^^cl'-tecfare  and  sculpture 
seemed  thm^  of  course,  not  mo;:e  difficult  than  the 
completion  of  a  new  ship  at  the  Medford  yards,  or  new 
nulls  at  Lowell.  p.ese  thin^  are  in  course,  and  may 
be  taken  for  granted.     The  Roman  legion,  Byzantine 

eg.slatipn,^English  trade,  the  saloonl  of  VeSes! 
the  cafes  of  Paris,  the  steam-miU,  steam-boat,  steam- 
coach,  may  all  be  seen  in  perspective;  the  town- 

i^"*'  I'^ot-box,    the  newspaper  and  cheap 

!™v^*!S!^'-?^*°','°  %?pta°'l '"  eastern  pilgrimages, 

absorbed.  'The  unity  of  Asia,  and  the  detaU  of  Europe  j 
the  infinitude  of  the  Asiatic  soul,  and  the  defini^, 
result-loving,  machine-making,  surface-seeking,  operi 
g^ing  Europe-Plato  came  to  join,  and  by  contact  to 
enhance  the  energy  of  each.  The  excellence  of 
*.urope  ajQd  Asia  are  in  his  brain.  Metaphysics  and 
natural  philosophy  expressed  the  genius  of  Europe  :  he 
substructs  the  religion  of  Asia,  as  the  base. 

In  short,  a  balanced  soul  was  born,  perceptive  of  the 
«Zll^  ^^°*'-  ^'  "^"W  easy  to  be  great  as  to  be 
small.  The  reason  why  we  do  not  at  once  believe  in 
admirable  souls,  is  because  they  are  not  in  our  ex- 
perience. In  actual  life,  they  are  so  rare  as  to  be 
incredible ;  but,  primarily,  there  is  not  only  no  pre- 
sumption against  them,  but  the  strongest  presumption 
in  favour  of  their  appearance.  But  whether  voices 
were  heard  in  the  skv,  or  not ;  whether  his  mother  or 
his  father  dreamed  that  the  infant  man-child  was  the 
son  01  Apollo ;  whether  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  on  hU 
lips,  or  not ;  a  man  who  could  see  two  sides  of  a  thinjr 
was  born  The  wonderful  synthesis  so  familiar  i5 
nature ;  the  upper  and  the  under  side  of  the  medal  of 
Jove ;  the  union  of  impossibilities,  which  reappears  in 
every  object;  its  real  and  its  ideal  power-Wirnow, 
also,  transferred  entire  to  the  consciousness  of  a  man 
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h«^v^  r  ifu '  '^'-  ^^  ^^  l°^«d  abstract  truth, 
an  ^h1-  r'^i^  by  propounding  the  most  popukr  of 
aU  principles    the  absolute  gool,  which  ruW  rulers 

af^fJo^'^  l''"  i"*^^-.  "  ^«  °^«  transcenS 
illustrations  from  sources  disdained  by  orato^T  and 
pohte  conversers;  from  mares  and  pupp^Tfrom 
pitchers  and  soup-ladles  ;  from  cooks  aW  &  •  Z 
shops  of  potters,  horse-doctors,  butchers,  and  fish! 
mongers.  He  cannot  forgive  in  himself  a  partiaUty. 
but  IS  resolved  that  the  two  noles  of  thoiiht  X^ 
appear  m  his  statement,  ifis  argument  and  ^ 
sentence  are  self-noised  and  spherical  The  two  uolel 
appear;  yes  and  become  two  hands,  to  grasp  and 
appropriate  their  own.  '^     ^ 

Everv  great  artist  has  been  such  by  synthesis  Our 
strength  ,s  transitional,  alternating  for,  shJl  I  gay " 
thre^  of  two  strands.    The  sea-sfo're,  s^  ^enTom 

and^t  ih^"!""";  «"l^'-.?«d  powers  at  the  approach 
and  at  the  departure  ot  a  friend ;  the  experience  of 
noetic  creativeness,  which  is  not  found  in  staying  at 

to  Z'  Z  ^"^  V  ^^^^^^'  but  in  transitions  fr^Le 
to  the  other,  which  must  therefore  be  adroiUv  managed 
to  present  m  much  transitional  surfece  as  po3e  • 
this  command  of  two  elements  must  explain  tte  mwm 
»1*\*  "^,^™.°f  "-to.     Art  expresses^the  one!^tte 

^rfnif^.  *  "I'^'f^^V  ^°"»''t  "^^^  to  kno;  unity 
in  unity ;  poetry  to  show  it  by  variety ;  that  is,  always 

ij:/°„f°Hr'  °'  T"*""'-  ""*»  kee^  the  twi  S 
one  of  ffither  and  one  of  pigment,  at  his  side.^d 

Z^^^rl^  ^r^,^*^■  "^'"^  '^<ie<l  to  thing^,  as 
statistics,  civil  history,  are  inventories.  Things  used 
as  language  are  inexhaustibly  attractive.  Platftura^ 
mj^Uy  the  obverse  and  tte  reverse  of  the  medaUf 

b  J''=i,!f  ^  .?"  eraraple  :-The  physical  phUosophers 
had  sketched  each  hu  theory  of  t^e  world  ;  the  tfieory 

and  oZ;„11"^  "'i"^  "'«?'"*  '  theories' mechanTcS 
and   chemical    m  their  genius.    Plato,  a  master  of 
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matiiematicg,  studious  of  aU  natural  laws  and  causes 
feels  these  as  second  causes,  to  be  no  theories  Tthe 
world,  but  bare  inventories  aid  lists.  To  the  study  of 
nature  he  therefore  prefixes  the  dogi^a-"Ur  us 
deckre  the  cause  whicfi  led  the  Supre^  Orda^er  to 
produce  and  compose  the  universe.  He  was  «^*and 
te  who  IS  good  U  no  kind  of  envy.     E^em^  Cm 

^Zll^^n^  '^f*  ""  ""'"es  shoJld  be Tmuch  M 
possible  like  himself.  Whosoever,  taujrht  by  wUe  me^ 
shall  admit  this  as  the  prime  cause  of  theSn  anj 
foundafaon  of  the  world,  will  be  in  the  truth"*^  "  All 
thmgs  are  for  the  sake  of  the  good,  and  it  ifihe  cause 
of  everything  beautiful."  This  dogma  animates  and 
impersonates  his  philosophy.  *        animates  and 

The  synthesis  which  makes  the  character  of  hio 
mind  appears  in  all  his  talents.  Where  there  i~l 
compass  of  wit,  we  usually  find  exceUendes  ^W 
comUe  easily  in  the  living  man,  but  In  dc  crintion 
^^^■.  ru°'"P**'**'«-     The  mind  of  Plato  isTotTte 

n^^n  1  ^  ^   "?'  '"'"•I   ■"   the  exercise  oT  ite 

uXJtWh     ^^  the  freest  abandonment  U 

iZ^»^„  *^  ^l*^'  -^  of  a  geometer.  His  daring 
imaginaton  giv^  him  the  more  solid  grasp  of  fects- 

rent'  m.  "^''•^•^•^*  ''i^'i*  '•"^^  the  str^ngLt  2^ 
bones.  His  patrician  polish,  his  intrinsic  eleeaW 
edged  by  an  irony  so  subtle  that  it  stings  and  4Es' 
adorn   the   soundest    health  and  strength   oTfr^f' 

Wifwv  '  1 1"'^^^.  ^^^  *°  the  style  of  Plato." 
sevTi^of  i^P'^^*^  "'■.""'^  '''  ^"^  th«  direct  aim  of 
them  all  «LT^''  ""^  """""^fi^  «'~"»l'  the  tenor  of 
RoTkv  '  "f '^'°,  earnestness,  which  mounte.  in  the 
Republic,  and  in  the  Phsdo,  U,  piety.  He  hL  b«n 
charged  with  feigning  sicknei  at  fhe  time  o?  th?de^ 
of  Socrates.  But  the  anecdotes  that  have  come  d^ 
firom  the  tames  attest  his  manly  interference  bSbreth^ 
people  m  his  master's  behalf,  ^nce  even  the  ™  ^ 
n»«„n  f""nhlr  to  Plato  is  preserved  ;  and  thel^diS 
nation  towards  popular  govermnent,  in  many  o?  hi 
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pieces,  expresses  a  personal  exasperation.  He  has  • 
probity,  a  native  reverence  for  justice  and  honour, 
•nd  a  humanity  which  makes  him  tender  for  the 
superstitions  of  the  people.  Add  to  this,  he  believes 
that  poetry,  prophecy,  and  the  high  insight,  are  from 
•  wisdom  of  which  man  is  not  master ;  that  the  gods 
never  philosophise ;  but,  by  a  celestial  mania,  liese 
miracles  are  accomplished,  horsed  on  these  winged 
steeds,  he  sweeps  the  dim  regions,  visits  worlds  which 
flesh  cannot  enter  :  he  saw  the  souls  in  pain  ;  he  hears 
the  doom  of  the  judge  ;  he  beholds  the  penal  metemp- 
sychosis ;  the  Fates,  with  the  roclt  and  shears  ;  and 
hears  the  intoxicating  hum  of  their  spindle. 

But  his  circumspection  never  forsoolc  him.  One 
would  say,  he  had  read  the  inscription  on  the  gat »  cf 
Busyraue— "  Be  bold  ; "  and  on  the  second  gate — "  Be 
bold,  be  bold,  and  evermore  be  bold  : "  and  then  again 
had  paused  well  at  the  third  gate—"  Be  not  too  bSd." 
His  strength  is  like  the  momentum  of  a  falling  p^  met ; 
and  his  discretion,  the  return  of  its  due  and  perfect 
curve— so  excellent  is  his  Greek  love  of  boundary,  and 
his  skill  in  definition.  In  reading  logarithms,  one  is 
not  more  secure,  than  in  following  Plato  in  his 
flights.  Nothing  can  be  colder  than  his  head,  when  the 
lightnings  of  his  imagination  are  playing  in  the  sky. 
He  bar  'nished  his  thinking,  before  he  brings  it  to  the 
readc  ■  nd  he  abounds  in  the  surprises  of  a  literary 
master.  He  has  that  opulence  which  furnishes,  at 
every  turn,  the  precise  weapon  he  needs.  As  the  rich 
man  wears  no  more  garments,  drives  no  more  horses, 
sits  in  no  more  chambers,  than  the  poor — but  has  that 
one  dress,  or  equipage,  or  insU.iment,  which  is  fit  for 
the  hour  and  the  need ;  so  Plato,  in  his  ^enty,  is 
never  restricted,  but  has  the  fit  wc-d.  ITiere  is, 
indeed,  no  weapon  in  all  the  armoury  of  wit  which 
he  did  not  possess  and  use — epic,  analysis,  mania, 
intuition,  music,  satire,  and  irony,  down  to  the  custo- 
mary and  polite.  His  illustrsLions  are  poetry,  and 
his  jests  illustrations.  Socrate?'  profession  of  obstetric 
art  is  good  philosophy ;  and  his  finding  that  w^rd 
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"cookery,"  and  "adulatory  art/'  for  rhetoric,  in  the 
uorgiaa,  does  us  a  substantial  service  still.  No  orator 
can  measure  in  effect  with  him  who  can  eive  (rood 
nicknames.  * 

What  moderation,  and  understatement,  and  checkinir 
his  thunder  in  mid  volley  !  He  has  good-naturedly 
furnished  the  courtier  and  citizen  with  all  that  can  be 
said  against  the  schools.  "For  philosophy  is  an 
elegant  thing  if  any  one  modestly  meddles  with  it  • 
but,  if  he  IF  conversant  with  it  more  than  is  becominir 
It  corrupts  the  man."  He  could  weU  aiford  to  be 
generous— he  who,  from  the  sunlike  centrality  and 
reach  of  his  vision,  had  a  faith  without  cloud.  Such 
as  nis  perception,  was  his  speech  :  he  plays  with  the 

•vu'i'  makes   the   most   of  it :    he   paints  and 

a  nibbles ;  and  by-and-by  comes  a  sentence  that  moves 
le  sea  and  land.  The  admirable  earnest  comes  not 
only  a:  intervals,  in  the  perfect  yes  and  no  of  the 
diaJogTza,  but  in  bursts  of  light.  "1,  therefore, 
Callicles,  am  persuaded  by  these  accounts,  and  con- 
sider how  I  may  exhibit  my  soul  before  the  judire 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Wherefore,  disregarding  the 
honours  that  most  men  value,  and  looking  to  the 
truth,  I  shall  endeavour  in  reality  to  live  as  virtuously 
as  I  can  ;  and,  when  I  die,  to  die  so.  And  I  invite  all 
ot^er  men  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  ;  and  you,  too 
I  m  turn  invite  to  this  contest,  which,  J  affirm,  surpasses' 
all  contests  hera." 

He  is  a  great  average  man  ;  one  who,  to  the  best 
thinking,  adds  a  propoition  and  equality  in  his  facul- 
ties, so  that  men  see  in  him  their  own  dreams  and 
glimpses  made  available,  and  made  to  pass  for  what 
they  are.  A  great  common  sense  is  his  warrant  and 
qualification  to  be  the  world's  interpreter.  He  has 
reason,  as  all  the  philosophic  and  poetic  class  have  : 
but  ho  has,  also,  what  they  have  not,— this  strong 
solvmg  sense  to  reconcile  his  poetry  with  the  appear- 
ances of  the  world,  and  build  a  bridge  from  the  streets 
of  citif-s  to  the  Atlantis.  He  omits  never  this  gradua- 
tion, but  slopes  his  thought,  however  picturesque  the 
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precipice  on  one  side,  to  an  access  from  the  plain.  He 
never  writes  in  ecstasy,  or  catches  us  up  into  poetic 
raptures.  '^ 

Plato  apprehended  the  cardinal  facts.     He  could 
prostrate  himself  on  the  earth,  and  cover  his  eyes 
whilst  he  adored  that  which  cannot  he  numbered,  or 
gauged,  or  known,  or  named :  that  of  which  everythinir 
can  be  affirmed  and  denied  :  that  "  which  is  entity  and 
nonentity."    He  called  it  super-essential.     He  even 
stood  ready,  as  in   the   Parmenides,  to  demonstrate 
that  It  was  so— that  this  Being  exceeded  the  limits  of 
inteUect.     No  man  ever  more  fully  acknowledged  the 
Ineffitble.     Having  paid  his  homage,  as  for  the  human 
race,  to  the  Illimitable,  he  then  stood  erect,  and  for 
uf   t"™*^  ™"*  affirmed,  "  And  yet  things  are  know- 
able  !    —that  is,  the  Asia  in  his  mind  was  first  heartily 
honoured— the  ocean  of  love  and  power,  before  form, 
^    A  '^^'  '^^°™  'knowledge,  the  Same,  the  Good, 
the  One ;  and  now,  refreshed  and  empowered  by  this 
worship,   the    instinct   of   Europe,   namely,    culture 
returns ;  and  he  cries.  Yet  things  are  knowable  !    They 
are  knowable,  because,  being  from  one,  things  corre- 
spond.    There  is  a  scale :  and  the  correspondence  of 
heaven  to  earth,  of  matter  to  mind,  of  the  part  to 
the  whole,  is  our  guide.     As  there  is  a  science  of 
stars,    called    astronomy;    a    science    of    quantities, 
called    mathematics;    a    science    of   qualities,   called 
chemistry ;  so  there  is  a  science  of  sciences,— I  caU  it 
Dialectic,- which  is  the  Intellect  discriminating  the 
false  and  the  true.     It  rests  on  the  observation  of 
identity  and  diversity ;  for,  to  judge,  is  to  unite  to  an 
object  the  notion  which  belongs  to  it.     The  sciences, 
even  the  best— mathematics  and  astronomv — are  like 
sportsmen,  who  seize  whatever  prey  offers,  even  without 
being  able  to  make  any  use  of  it.    Dialectic  must  teach 
the  use  of  them.     "This  is  of  that  rank  that  no 
intellectual  man  will  enter  on  any  study  for  its  own 
sake,  but  only  with  a  view  to  advance  himself  in  that 
one  sole  science  which  embraces  all." 
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ITie  essence  or  peculiarity  of  man  is  to  comprehend 
a  whole ;  or  that  which,  in  the  diversity  of  sensations, 
can  be  comprised  under  a  rational  unity."     "  The  soul 
which  has  never  |>e>-ceived  the  truth  cannot  pass  into 
the  human  form. '     I  announce  to  men  the  Intellect. 
I  announce  the  good  of  being  interpenetrated  by  the 
mind  that  made  nature :  this  benefit,  namely,  that  it 
can   understand   nature,  which  it  made  and  maketh 
Nature  is  good,  hut  intellect  is  better :  as  the  law-giver 
IS  before  the  law-receiver.     I  give  you  joy,  O  sons  of 
men!   that   truth   is   altogether  wholesome;   that  we 
have  hope  to  search  out  what  might  be  the  very  self  of 
everythmg.     The  misery  of  man  is  to  be  baulked  of  the 
sight  of  essence,  and  to  be  stuffed  with  conjectures  :  but 
the  supremegood  is  reality ;  the  supreme  beauty  is  reality ; 
and  all  virtue  and  all  felicity  depend  on  this  science  of 
the  real :  for  courage  is  nothing  else  than  knowledge  : 
the  fairest  fortune  that  can  befall  man,  is  to  be  guided 
by  his  daemon  to  that  which  is  truly  his  own.     This 
also  is  the  essence  of  justice— to  attend  every  one  his 
own  :  nay,  the  notion  of  virtue  is  not  to  be  arrived  at, 
except  through   direct  contemplation    of   the    divine 
essence.     Courage,  then  !  for,  "the  persuasion  that  we 
must  search  that  which  we  do  not  know,  will  render  us, 
beyond  comparison,  better,  braver,  and  more  industrious 
than  if  we  thought  it  impossible  to  discover  what  we  do 
not  know,  and  useless  to  search  for  it."    He  secures  a 
position  not  to  be  commanded,  by  his  passion  for  reality ; 
valuing  philosophy  only  as  it  is  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versing with  real  being. 

Thus,  full  of  the  genius  of  Europe,  he  said.  Culture. 
He  saw  the  institutions  of  Sparta,  and  recognized 
more  genially,  one  would  say,  than  any  since,  the  hope 
of  education.  He  delighted  in  every  accomplishment, 
in  every  graceful  and  useful  and  truthful  performance ; 
above  all,  in  the  splendours  of  genius  and  intellectual 
achievement.  "The  whole  of  life,  O  Socrates,  said 
Glauco,  is,  with  the  wise,  the  measure  of  hearing  such 
discourses  as  these."  What  a  price  he  sets  on  the  feats 
of  talent,  on  the  powers  of  Pericles,  of  Isocrates,  of 
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Farmenides  !  >Vhat  price,  above  price,  on  the  talenta 
themselves  !  He  called  the  several  faculties,  gods,  in 
his  beautiful  personation.  What  value  he  gives  to  the 
art  of  gymnastic  in  education  ;  what  to  geometry  ;  what 
to  music ;  what  to  astronomy,  whose  appeasing  and 
medicinal  power  he  celebrates  !  In  the  Timans,  he 
indicates  the  highest  employment  of  the  eyes.  "By  us 
it  is  asserted,  that  God  invented  and  bestowed  sight  on 
us  for  this  purpose — that,  on  surveying  the  circles  of 
intelligence  in  the  heavens,  we  might  properly  employ 
those  of  our  own  minds,  which,  though  disturbed  when 
compared  with  the  others  that  are  uniform,  are  still 
allied  to  their  circulations ;  and  that,  having  thus 
learned,  and  being  naturally  possessed  of  a  correct 
reasoning  faculty,  we  might,  by  imitating  the  uniform 
revolutions  of  divinity,  set  right  our  own  wanderings 
and  blunders."  And  in  the  Republic — "By  each  of 
these  disciplines,  a  certain  organ  of  the  soul  is  both 
puriiied  and  re-animated,  which  is  blinded  and  buried 
by  studies  of  another  kind  ;  an  organ  better  worth  saving 
than  ten  thousand  eyes,  since  truth  is  perceived  by  this 
alone." 

He  said,  Culture  ;  but  he  first  admitted  its  basis,  and 
gave  immeasurably  the  first  place  to  advantages  of 
nature.  His  patrician  tastes  laid  stress  on  the  distinctions 
of  birth.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  organic  character  and 
disposition  is  the  origin  of  caste.  "  Such  as  were  fit  to 
govern,  into  their  composition  the  informing  Deity 
mingled  gold  ;  into  the  military,  silver  ;  iron  and  brass 
for  husbandmen  and  artificers."  The  East  confirms 
itself,  in  all  ages,  in  this  faith.  The  Koran  is  explicit 
on  this  point  of  caste.  "  Men  have  their  metal,  as  of 
gold  and  silver.  Those  of  you  who  were  the  worthy  ones 
in  the  state  of  ignorance,  will  be  the  worthy  ones  in 
the  state  of  feith,  as  soon  as  you  embrace  it."  Plato 
was  not  less  firm.  "  Of  the  five  orders  of  things,  only 
four  can  be  taught  to  the  generality  of  men."  In  the 
Republic,  he  insists  on  the  temperaments  of  the  youth, 
as  first  of  the  first. 

A  happier  e^iample  of  the  stress  laid  on  nature,  is  in 
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the  dialo^e  with  the  jomg  Theages,  who  wishes  to 
receive  lessons  from  Socrates.  Socrates  declares  that, 
if  some  have  grown  wise  by  asaociating  with  him,  no 
thanks  are  due  to  him ;  but,  simply,  whilst  they  were 
with  him,  they  grew  wise,  not  because  of  him  ;  he  pre- 
tends not  to  know  tiie  way  of  it  "  It  is  adverse  to 
many,  nor  can  those  be  benefited  by  associating  with 
me,  whom  the  D»mou  opposes  ;  so  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  live  with  these.  With  many,  however,  he 
does  not  prevent  me  from  conversing,  who  yet  are 
not  at  all  benefited  by  associating  with  me.  Such, 
O  Theages,  is  the  association  with  me  ;  for,  if  it  pleases 
the  God,  you  will  make  great  and  rapid  proficiency  ; 
you  will  not,  if  he  does  not  please.  Judge  whether  it 
IS  not  safer  to  be  instructed  by  some  one  of  tliose  who 
have  power  over  the  benefit  which  they  impart  to  men, 
tiian  by  me,  who  benefit  or  not,  just  as  it  may  happen." 
As  if  he  had  said,  "  I  have  no  system.  I  cannot  be 
answerable  for  you.  You  will  be  what  you  must.  If 
there  is  love  between  us,  inconceivably  delicious  and 
profitable  will  our  intercourse  be  ;  if  not,  your  time  is 
lost,  and  you  will  only  annoy  me.  I  shall  seem  to 
you  stupid,  and  the  reputation  I  have,  false.  Quite 
ahove  us,  beyond  the  w '1  of  you  or  me,  is  this  secret 
affinity  or  repulsion  laid.  All  my  good  is  magnetic, 
and  I  educate,  not  by  lessons,  but  by  going  about  my 
business." 

He  said.  Culture  ;  he  said.  Nature :  and  he  felled 
not  to  add,  "Ther«  is  also  the  divine."  There  is  no 
thought  in  any  mind,  but  it  quickly  tends  to  convert 
itself  into  a  power,  and  organizes  a  huge  instrumentality 
of  means.  Plato,  lover  of  limits,  loved  the  illimitable, 
saw  the  enlargement  and  nobility  which  come  from 
truth  itself,  and  good  itself,  and  attempted,  as  if  on 
the  part  of  the  human  intellect,  once  for  all,  to  do  it 
adequate  homage — homage  fit  for  the  immen3e  soul  to 
receive,  and  yet  homage  becoming  the  intellect  to 
render.  Me  said,  then,  "  Our  feculties  run  out  into 
infinity,  f.nd  return  to  us  thence.  We  can  define  but  a 
little  way ;  but  here  is  a  fact  which  will  not  be  skipped, 
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and  which  to  shut  our  eyes  upon  is  suicide.  All  things 
aij  in  a  scale  ;  and,  b^n  where  we  will,  ascend  and 
ascend.  All  things  are  symbolical ;  and  what  we  call 
results  are  beginnings." 

_  A  Itey  to  the  method  and  completeness  of  Plato  is 
his  twice-bisected  line.  After  he  has  illustrated  the 
relation  between  the  absolute  good  and  true,  and  the 
forms  of  the  intelligible  world,  he  says :— "  Let  there 
be  a  line  cut  in  two  unequal  parts.  Cut  again  each  of 
these  two  parts — one  representing  the  visiUe,  the  other 
the  intelligible  world— and  these  two  new  sections, 
representing  the  bright  part  and  the  darlt  part  of  these 
worlds,  you  will  have,  for  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
visible  world— images,  that  is,  both  shadows  and  re- 
flections ;  for  the  other  section,  the  objects  of  these 
images— that  is,  plants,  anii.  als,  and  the  works  of  art 
and  nati  c  Then  divide  the  intelligible  worW  in 
like  maiii.  .^f  ;  the  one  section  will  be  of  opinions  and 
iiypotheses,  and  the  other  section,  of  truths."  To 
these  four  sections,  the  four  operations  of  the  soul 
correspond — conjecture,  faith,  understanding,  reason. 
As  every  pool  reflects  the  image  of  the  sun,  so  every 
thought  and  thing  restores  us  an  image  and  creature 
of  the  supreme  Good.  The  universe  is  perforated  by 
a  million  channels  for  his  activity.  All  things  mount 
and  mount. 

All  his  thoueht  has  this  ascension  ;  iu  Phtedrus, 
teaching  that  "  beauty  is  the  most  lovely  of  all  things, 
excitinc  hilarity,  and  shedding  desire  and  confidence 
througn  the  universe,  wherever  it  enters ;  and  it 
enters,  in  some  degree,  into  all  things  :  but  that  there 
is  another,  which  is  as  much  more  beautiful  than  beauty, 
as  beauty  is  than  chaos ;  namely,  wisdom,  which  our 
wonderful  organ  of  sight  cannot  reach  unto,  but  which, 
could  it  be  seen,  would  ravish  us  with  its  perfect  reality." 
He  has  the  same  regard  to  it  as  the  source  of  excellence 
in  works  of  art.  "  When  an  artificer,  in  the  fiibrication 
of  any  work,  looks  to  that  which  always  subsists  accord- 
ing to  <A«  tame;  and,  employing  a  model  of  this  kind, 
'"^~'°°"°  its  idea  aad   power  in  his  work  ;  it  must 
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sermons  of  the  world,  that  thilove  of  the  s^es  is 
S.li'w'^  ""ymbolizes,  at  a  distance,  the  LLTon  of 
I?\*°H^^°^t.''at  immense  kke  of  beiuty  it^sto  ta 
seek.  This  faith  in  the  Divinity  is  never  out  of  mind^ 
and  constitutes  the  limitation  of  all  his  doi^L  S 
cannot  teach  wisdom-God  only  In  tK^e  ^I 
he  constanUy  affirms  that  virtL  cannot  tl^M- 
that  It  IS  not  a  science,  but  an  insniratinn  •  tw  .k  ' 
greatest  goods  are  produced  t^°u  thorough  manU  and' 
areassifrned  to  us  by  a  divine  gift  ^  '  ""'* 

establLh^'in'"t-*"  A*""^*  """'"^  *'?"^«'  ''hich  he  has 
established  m  his  Academy,  as  the  organ  throujrh 
which  every  considered  opinion  shall  be  announced 
and  whose  biography  he  has  likewise  so  labo3,  ?hat 
the  historic  fecte  are  lost  in  the  light  of  PlatoTiind 
Socrates  and  PUto  are  the  double  star,  which  ?he 
most  powerful  instruments  will  not  entire  y  serrate 

ex^^le  1  X't'°  '''A,'™'^  «°d  genius,  fs  ThWi 
example  ui    that   synthesis  which   constitutes    Plato's 

»^™  K  i°f' ^  ^'"''-  ^""^tes,  a  man  of  humble 
stem,  but  honest  enough  ;  of  the  commonest  histon  • 
of  a  personal  homeliness  so  remarkable  as  to  hi  »' 
cause  of  wit  in  others-the  rather  that  his' b?oad  Xd 

him  on  the  sta^e^h\%^;LsI^;ieteVirfro1 
their  stone  jugs.  He  was  a  cool  fellow,  adlnV  to  Z 
humour  a  perfect  temper,  and  a  knowledge  of  his  man 
he  he  who  he  might  whom  he  talked  with,  which Td 
the  companion  open  to  certain  defeat  in  anrdebLte- 
and  in  debate  he  immoderately  delighted.  Ihe  ™un<r 
men  are  prodigiously  fond  of  him,  and  invite  him  tf 

SrdriTC'."!:"  ilf  «'^'  for'conversatfon  H^ 
can  dnnk,  too;  has  the  strongest  head  in  AtheM- 
and,  after  leaving  the  wh  Je  ,Lty  under  the  teWel 
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naw>y,  at  if  nothing  bad  happened,  to  begin  new 
)gues  with  lomebody  that  is  lober.  In  abort,  he 
was  what  our  couittrjr-people  call  an  old  one. 

He  affected  a  good  many  citizen-like  tastes.  w>>« 
monstrously  fond  of  Athens,  hated  trees,  never  willingly 
went  beyond  the  waUs,  knew  the  old  characters,  valued 
the  bores  and  Philistines,  tboujght  everything  in  Athens 
a  little  better  than  anvthing  in  any  other  place.  He 
was  plain  as  a  Quaker  in  habit  and  speech,  affected  low 
phrases,  and  illustrations  from  cocks  and  quaib,  soup- 
pans  and  sycamore-spoons,  srooms  and  rarriers,  and 
unnameable  offices — especially  if  he  talked  with  any 
superfino  person.  He  had  a  Franklin-like  wisdom. 
Thus,  he  showed  one  who  was  afraid  to  go  on  foot  to 
Olympia,  that  it  was  no  mote  than  his  daily  walk 
within  doors,  if  continuously  extended,  would  easily 
reach. 

Plain  old  uncle  as  he  was,  with  his  great  ears — an 
immense  talker — the  rumour  ran,  that,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  in  the  war  with  Boeotia,  he  had  shown  a  de- 
termination which  had  covered  the  retreat  of  a  troop  ; 
and  there  was  some  story  that,  under  cover  of  folly,  he 
had,  in  the  city  government,  when  one  day  he  clumced 
to  hold  a  seat  there,  evinced  a  courage  in  opposing 
singly  the  popular  voice,  which  had  well-nigh  rained 
him.  Ho  IS  very  poor ;  but  then  he  is  hardy  as  a 
soldier,  and  can  live  on  a  few  olives ;  usually,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  on  bread  and  water,  except  when  enter- 
tained by  his  friends.  His  necessary  expenses  were 
exceedingly  small,  and  no  one  could  live  as  he  did.  He 
wore  no  under  garment ;  his  uppti-  garment  was  the 
same  for  summer  and  winter  ;  and  he  went  barefooted  ; 
and  it  is  said  that,  to  procure  the  pleasure,  which  he 
loves,  of  talking  at  his  ease  all  day  with  the  most  elegant 
and  cultivated  young  men,  he  will  now  and  then  return 
to  his  shop,  and  carve  sta„ues,  good  or  bad,  for  sale. 
However  that  be,  it  is  certain  that  be  had  grown  to 
delight  in  nothing  else  than  this  conversation  ;  and  that, 
under  his  hypocritical  pretence  of  knowing  nothing, 
he  attacks  and  brings  down  all  the  fine  speakers,  all 
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«'^n«™'V''"°*'P^'",.°^  ^'^"">«'  ''hother  natives    or 
"trangers  from  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands      VnlL? 

Tril^Z  tt^.  I't  ^^'^  i*  -  btSand'^^X' 
!f  h«  Tj       .        ' ,"  ?•"  "•■«»  «■-«  willinifly  confuted 

Sjn-  r^i|'»rfre°5S 

do^u^Jt^d'  conftoS^-^u-tni  ra^KiTew  ^""'' 
out;  fa,ew  it,  yet  would  not  tell  i^ No  e"ca^  "h^ 
^  them  to  terrible  choices  by  his  d.lemmr'aud 
tosses  the  Hippiases  and  Goreias4  wiHi  th,.;,^^  i 
reputations  as ''a  boy  tosses  hrb^.""5^e''t'5:;S^. 
reahst  ;-Meno  has  discoursed  a  thousand  S^  a? 
Idf .;  It   ''''*"''  ^^°?  """y  compass,  ^dC 

.IroW^anH^/lt*'  *'"P°"'*'  '^'""se  strange  conceits. 
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is  to  be  preferred  before  justice.  These  things  I  hear 
like  pipes  and  drums,  whose  sound  makes  me  deaf  to 
everytiiing  you  say."  The  fiune  of  this  prison,  lie 
feme  of  tie  discourses  there,  and  the  drinking  of  the 
hemlock,  are  one  of  the  most  precious  passages  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  ,    ,    ,        -   i.    j    n 

The  rare  coincidenee,  in  one  ugly  body,  of  the  droll 
and  the  martyr,  the  keen  street  and  market  debater 
with  the  sweetest  saint  known  to  any  history  at  that 
time,  had  forcibly  struck  the  mind  of  Plato,  so  capacious 
of  these  contrasts ;  and  the  figure  of  Socrates,  by  a 
necessity,  placed  itself  in  the  foreground  of  the  scene, 
as  the  fittest  dispenser  of  the  intellectual  treasures 
he  had  to  communicate.  It  was  a  rare  fortune,  that 
this  Xjsof  of  the  mob,  and  this  robed  scholar,  should 
meet,  to  make  each  other  immortal  in  their  mutual 
faculty.  The  strange  synthesis,  in  the  character  of 
Socrates,  capped  the  synthesis  in  the  mind  of  Plato. 
Moreover,  by  this  means,  he  was  able,  in  the  direct 
way,  and  without  envy,  to  avail  himself  of  the  wit  and 
weight  of  Socrates,  to  which  unquestionably  his  own 
debt  was  great ;  and  these  derived  again  their  principal 
advantage  from  the  perfect  art  of  Plato. 

It  remains  to  say,  that  the  defect  of  Plato  in  power 
is  only  that  which  results  inevitably  from  his  quality. 
He  is  intellectual  in  his  aim  ;  and,  therefore,  in  ex- 
pression, literary.  Mounting  into  heaven,  diving  into 
the  pit,  expounding  the  laws  of  the  state,  the  passion 
of  love,  the  remorse  of  crime,  the  hope  of  the  parting 
soul— he  is  literary,  and  never  otherwise.  It  is  almost 
the  sole  deduction  from  the  merit  of  Plato,  that  his 
writings  have  not — what  is,  no  doubt,  incident  to  this 
regnancy  of  intellect  in  his  work— the  vital  authority 
which  the  screams  of  prophets  and  the  sermons  of  un- 
lettered Arabs  and  Jews  possess.  There  is  an 
interval ;  and  to  cohesion,  contact  is  necessary. 

I  know  not  what  can  be  said  in  reply  to  this  criticism, 
but  that  we  have  come  to  a  fact  in  the  nature  of  things  : 
an  oak  is  not  an  orange.  The  (qualities  of  sugar  remain 
with  sugar,  and  those  of  salt,  with  salt. 
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In  the  second  place,  he  has  not  a  system.  The 
dearest  defenders  and  disciples  are  at  fault  He 
attempted  a  theory  of  the  universe,  and  his  theory  is 
not  complete  or  self-evident.  One  man  thinks  he 
means  this ;  and  another,  that :  hs  has  said  one  thin^ 
in  one  place,  and  the  reverse  of  it  in  another  place. 
He  IS  charged  with  having  foiled  to  make  the  transition 
JTom  ideas  to  matter.  Here  U  the  world,  sound  as 
a  nut,  perfect,  not  the  smallest  piece  of  chaos  left, 
never  a  stitch  nor  an  end,  not  a  mark  of  haste,  or 
botching,  or  second  thought ;  but  the  theory  of  the 
world  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches. 

The  longest  wave  is  quickly  lost  in  the  sea.     Plato 
would  willingly  have  a  Platonism,  a  known  and  accurate 
expression  for  the  world,  and  it  should  be  accurate. 
It  shall  be  the  world  passed  through  the  mind  of  Plato 
—nothing  less.     Every  atom  shall  have  the  Platonic 
tinge  ;  every  atom,  every  relation  or  quality  you  knew 
before,  you  shall  know  again,  and  find  here,  but  now 
ordered  ;  not  nature,  but  art.     And  you  shall  feel  that 
Alexander  indeed  overran,  with  men  and  horses,  some 
countries  of  the  planet ;  but  countries,  and  things  of 
which  countries  are  made,  elements,  planet  itself,  laws 
of  planet  and  of  men,  have  passed  through  this  man  as 
bread  into  his  body,  and  become  no  longer  bread,  but 
W)dy :  so  all  this  mammoth  morsel  has  become  Plato. 
He  has  clapped  copyright  on  the  world.      This  is 
the  ambition   of  individualism.      But  the  mouthful 
proves  too  large.     Boa  conHrictor  has  good  will  to  eat 
It,  but  he  is  foiled.     He  falls  abroad  in  the  attempt ; 
and  bitmg,  gets  strangled :  the  bitten  world  holds  the 
biter  fast  by  his  own  teeth.     There  he  perishes :  un- 
conquered  nature  lives  on,  and  forgets  him.     So  it  fares 
with  all :  so  must  it  fare  with  Plato.     In  view  of  eternal 
nature,  Pkto  turns  out  to  be  philosophical  exercita- 
tions.    He  argues  on  this  side,  and  on  that.    The 
*<5"****p*™'*°»*l»«  lovingest  disciple,  could  never  tell 
what  Platonism  was;  indeed,  admirable  texts  can  be 
quoted  on  both  sides  of  every  great  question  from  him. 
These  things  we  are  forced   to  say,  if  we  must 
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consider  the  effort  of  Plato,  or  of  any  philosopher,  to 
dispose  of  Nature— which  will  not  be  disposed  of.     No 
power  of  genius  haa  ever  yet  had  the  smallest  anccess 
in  explaining  existence.    The  perfect  enigma  remains. 
But  there  is  an  injustice  in  assuming  this  ambition  for 
Plato.     Let  us  not  seem  to  treat  with  flippancy  his 
venerable  name.    Men,  in  proportion  to  ih&x  mtellect, 
have  admitted  his  transcendent  claims.    The  way  to 
know  him,  is  to  compare  him,  not  with  nature,  but 
with  other  men.     How  many  ages  have  gone  by,  and 
he  remains  unapproached  !  A  chief  structure  of  human 
wit,  like  Kamac,  or  the  mediwval  cathedrals,  or  the 
Etrurian  remains,  it  requires  all  the  breadth  of  human 
faculty  to  know  it     I  think  it  is  truliest  seen,  when 
seen  with  the  most  respect.     His  sense  deepens,  his 
merits  multiply,  with  study.    When  we  say,  here  is 
a  fine  collection  of  fables  ;  or,  when  we  praise  the 
style ;  or  the  common  sense ;  or  arithmetic ;  we  speak 
ts  boys,  and  much  of  our  impatient  criticism  of  tiie 
dialectic,  I  suspect,  is  no  better.    The  criticism  is  like 
our  impatience  of  miles,  when  we  are  in  a  hurry  ;  but 
it  is  BtiU  best  that  a  mUe  should  have  seventeen  hundred 
and  sixty  yards.    The  great^yed  Plato  proportioned 
*he  lighte  and  shades  after  the  genius  of  our  Ufe. 


in._PLATO :  NEW  READINGS 

Thb  publication,  in  Mr  Bohn's  "Serial  Library,"  of 
the  excellent  translations  of  Plato,  which  we  esterai 
one  of  the  chief  benefiu  the  cheap  press  has  yielded, 
gives  us  an  occasion  to  take  hastily  a  few  more  notes  of 
the  elevation  and  bearings  of  this  fixed  star ;  or,  to 
add  a  bulletin,  like  the  journals,  of  Plato  at  the  latett 
date*. 

Modem  science,  by  the  extent  of  its  generalization, 
has  learned  io  indemnify  the  student  of  man  for  the 
defects  of  individuals,  by  tracing  growth  and  ascent 
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m  races  ;  and,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  lighting  up 
the  vast  background,  generates  a  feeling  of  com- 
plMency  and  hope.  The  human  being  has  the  saurian 
and  the  plant  in  his  rear.  His  arts  and  sciences,  the 
easy  issue  of  his  brain,  look  glorious  when  prospec- 
tively beheld  from  the  distant  brain  of  ox,  crocodile, 
and  fish.  It  seems  as  if  nature,  in  regarding  the 
geologic  night  behind  her,  when,  in  iive  or  six 
millenniums,  she  had  turned  out  five  or  six  men,  as 
Homer,  Phidias,  Menu,  and  Columbus,  was  no  wise 
discontented  with  the  result.  These  samples  attested 
the  virtue  of  the  tree.  These  were  a  clear  amelio- 
rat  on  of  trilobite  and  saurus,  and  a  good  basi  for 
further  proceeding.  With  this  artist,  time  and  space 
are  cheap,  and  she  is  insensible  to  what  yon  say  of 
tedious  preparation.  She  waited  tranquilly  the  flowing 
periods  of  paleontology,  for  the  hour  to  be  struck 
when  man  should  arrive.  Then  periods  must  pass 
before  the  motion  of  the  earth  can  be  suspected  ;  then 
before  the  map  of  the  instincts  and  the  cultivable 
powers  can  be  drawn.  But  as  of  races,  so  the  suc- 
cession of  individual  men  is  fiital  and  beautiful,  and 
Plato  has  the  fortune,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  to 
mark  an  epoch. 

Plato's  feme  does  not  stand  on  a  syllogism,  or  on 
any  masterpieces  of  the  Socratic  reasoning,  or  on  any 
ttesis,  as,  for  example,  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
He  IS  more  than  an  expert,  or  a  schoolman,  or  a 
geometer,  or  the  prophet  of  a  peculiar  message.  He 
represents  the  privilege  of  the  intellect,  the  power, 
namely,  of  carrying  up  every  fact  to  successive  plat- 
forms,  and  so  disclosing,  in  every  fact,  a  germ  of  ex- 
pinsion.  These  expansions  are  in  the.  essence  of 
thought  The  naturalist  would  never  help  us  to 
them  by  any  discoveries  of  the  extent  of  the  universe, 
but  is  as  poor  when  cataloguing  the  resolved  nebula  of 
Onon,  as  when  measuring  the  angles  of  an  acre.  But 
the  Republic  of  Plato,  by  these  expansions,  may  be 
Mid  to  require,  and  so  to  anticipate,  the  astronomy  of 
L^lace.     The   expansions   are   organic.    The    mind 
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does  not  create  what  it  perceives,  any  more  than  the 
eye  creates  the  rose.  In  ascribing  to  Plato  the  merit 
of  announcing  them,  we  only  say,  here  was  a  more 
complete  man,  who  could  apply  to  nature  the  whole 
scale  of  the  senses,  the  understanding,  and  the  reason. 
These  expansions,  or  extensions,  consist  in  continuing 
the  spiritual  sight  where  the  horizon  &lls  on  our 
natural  vision,  and,  by  this  second  sight,  discovering 
the  long  lines  of  law  which  shoot  in  every  direction. 
Everywhere  he  stands  on  a  path  which  has  no  end,  but 
runs  continuously  round  the  universe.  Therefore, 
every  word  becomes  an  exponent  of  nature.  Whatever 
he  looks  upon  discloses  a  second  sense,  and  ulterior 
senses.  His  perception  of  the  generation  of  contraries, 
of  death  out  of  liie,  and  life  out  of  death — that  law  by 
which,  in  nature,  decomposition  is  recomposition,  and 
putrefaction  and  cholera  are  only  signals  of  a  new 
creation ;  his  discernment  of  the  little  in  the  large, 
and  the  large  in  the  small ;  studying  the  state  in  the 
citizen,  and  the  citizen  in  the  state  ;  and  leaving  it 
doubtful  whether  he  exhibited  the  Republic  as  an 
allegory  on  the  education  of  the  private  soul ;  hit 
beautiful  definitions  of  ideas,  of  time,  of  form,  of 
iigure,  of  the  line,  sometimes  hypothetically  given,  as 
his  defining  of  virtue,  courage,  justice,  temperance ; 
his  love  of  the  apologue,  and  his  apologues  themselves ; 
tiie  cave  of  Trophonius ;  the  ring  of  Gyges ;  the 
charioteer  and  two  horses ;  the  golden,  silver,  brass, 
and  iron  temperaments ;  Theuth  and  Thamus ;  and 
the  visions  of  Hades  and  the  Fates — fables  which  have 
imprinted  themselves  in  the  human  memory  like  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  ;  his  soliform  eye  and  his  boniform 
soul  ;  his  doctrine  of  assimilation ;  his  doctrine  of 
reminiscence ;  his  clear  vision  of  the  laws  of  return,  or 
reaction,  which  secure  instant  justice  throughout  the 
universe,  instanced  everywhere,'  but  specially  in  the 
in  the  doctrine,  "  what  comes  front  God  to  us,  retoma 
from  us  to  God,"  and  in  Socrates'  belief  that  the  laws 
below  are  sisters  of  the  laws  above. 
More  striking  examples  are  his  moral  conclusions. 
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Plato  affirms  the  coincidence  of  science  and  virtue  • 
for  vice  can  never  know  itself  and  virtue  ;  but  virtue 
fS  «*;i*ff^^  "l*^  "'•=«•  The  eye  attested™ 
i?^  Tl  ^'  °*.'T.^  "*  ■*  ''"  profitable;  Plato 
L^rin^  *^  profitoble  throughout ;  that  the  profit 
wintnnsic,  though  the  just  conceal  his  justice  from 
gods  and  men;  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  injustir 

ment^tttU*^?*  *"  "'"'«'«"><?»'*  to  covet  pS- 
ment  that  the  he  was  more  hurtful  than  homicide  ; 
^W.  '^orance  or  the  involuntary  lie,  was  mor^ 
cakmitous  than  involuntary  homicide  ;Wthe  soul  U 
unwillingly  deprived  of  true  opinions;  and  that  no 
man  sins  w^mglv;  that  the  order  or  proceeding  of 
T  /^^  ^"^  ""^  '°'°'*  to  the  body  ;  and,  thoulh  a 
sound  body  cannot  restore  an  unsound  mind,  yet  a  «)od 

^•K?°'  ^  *^  TJ''"*''  "««>er  the  body  the  Zrt 
possible.  Tie  inteUigent  have  a  right  ove/ the  ignT 
ant,  namely,  the  right  of  instructing  them.     The  right 

fn"^^".,*  i  °°\?1*  "l  *""«' '«  '»  '^^o  tixn  play 
m  tune;  the  fine  which  the  good,  refusing  to  govern, 
ought  to  pay,  js,  to  be  governed  by  a  wor^  maS  ;  that 
hw  guards  shaU  not  handle  gold  and  silver,  but  shall 
be  instructed  that  there  is  gold  and  silve^  in  their 

"SS  tTlyS"*"  '^"^»°  «^-  «■-  -ery- 
This  second  sight  explains  the  stress  laid  on  geo- 
r^!^'  ?®  ^T  *•>»*  *•>«  «:l»l'e  of  earth  was  not  more 
lawfiil  and  precise  than  was  the  supersensible ;  that  a 
celestial  geometry  was  in  place  there,  as  a  logic  of 
lines  and  anglra  here  below;  that  the  worlj  was 
throughout  mathematical ;  the  proportions  are  con- 
stant of  oxygen,  azote,  and  lime ;  there  is  just  so 
much  water,  and  slate,  and  magnesia ;  not  less  are 
theproportions  constant  of  the  moral  elements 
A  !•  i!  J  .^*  Goethe,  hating  varnish  and  falsehood, 
debghted  m  revealing  the  real  at  the  base  of  the  acci- 
aental;  m  discovering  connection,  continuity,  and 
representation,  everywhere;  hating  insulation;  and 
appears  hke  the  god  of  wealth  among  the  cabins  of 
vagabonds,  opening  power  and  capability  in  every. 
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thing  he  touches.  Ethical  science  was  new  and  vacant, 
when  Plato  could  write  thus :— "  Of  ell  whose  argu- 
ments are  left  to  the  men  of  the  present  time,_  no 
one  has  ever  yet  condemned  injustice,  or  praised 
justice,  otherwise  than  as  respects  the  repute,  honours, 
and  emoluments  arising  therefrom  ;  whue,  as  respects 
either  of  them  in  itself,  and  subsisting  by  ita  own 
power  in  the  soul  of  the  possessor,  and  concealed  both 
from  gods  and  men,  no  one  has  yet  sufficiently  in- 
vestigated, either  in  poetry  or  prose  writings — how, 
namdy,  that  the  one  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  evils 
that  the  soul  has  within  it,  and  justice  the  greatest 
good." 

His  definition  of  ideas,  as  what  is  simple,  permanent, 
uniform,  and  self-existent,  for  ever  discriminating  them 
from  the  notions  of  the  understanding,  marks  an  era 
in  the  world.  He  was  bom  to  behold  the  self-evolving 
power  of  spirit,  endless  generator  of  new  ends ;  a 
power  \  ich  is  the  key  at  once  to  the  centrality  and 
evanescence  of  things.  Plato  is  so  centred,  that  he 
can  well  spare  all  his  dogmas.  Thus  the  fact  of  know- 
ledge and^  ideas  revealr  to  him  the  fiwrt  of  eternity ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  reminiscence  he  offers  as  the  most 
probable  particular  explication.  Call  that  fanciful — 
It  matters  not :  the  connection  between  our  knowledge 
and  the  abyss  of  being  is  still  real,  and  the  explication 
must  be  not  less  magnificent. 

He  has  indicated  every  eminent  point  in  speculation. 
He  wrote  on  the  scale  of  the  mind  itself,  so  that  all 
things  have  symmetry  in  his  tablet.  He  put  in  all 
the  past,  without  weariness,  and  descended  mto  detail 
with  a  courage  like  that  he  witnessed  in  nature.  One 
would  say,  that  his  forerunners  had  mapped  out  each 
a  farm,  or  a  district,  or  an  island,  in  intellectual  geo- 
graphy, but  that  Plato  first  drew  the  sphere.  He 
domesticates  the  soul  in  nature :  man  is  the  microcosm. 
All  the  circles  of  the  visible  heaven  represent  as  many 
circles  in  the  rational  soul.  There  is  no  lawless 
particle,  and  there  is  nothing  casual  in  the  action  of 
the  human  mind.    The  names  of  things,  too,  are  fatal, 
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Srl"^  *^'  °u*"'?  ?^  ^'"P'-  AU  the  ^ods  of  the 
Pantheon  are,  by  their  names,  significant  of  »Dro- 
found  sense.  The  gods  are  the  id^.  P„°g  L^ 
or  manifestation;  Saturn,  the  contempktive ;?J^e' 
tia.  ^v"""^  '•  .^^  ^f'  P--^^'""-    Venus  is  'p^P 

oftl^T  thoughts,  in  sparkles  of  light,  had  appeared 
^ncn^J^r'^^*''  ^^'^  "•"l";  but 'this  welfw 
^fh^Z^^  ^^f^  geometer  comes  with  command 

f^d^of^^r  ""  "P,  '°*°  """^  """l  gradation,  a?e 
Euclid  of  hohness,  and  marries  the  two  »irts  of  nature. 
Before  aU  men,  he  saw  the  inteUectuaTvalues  of  X 
moral  sentiment.  He  describes  his  own  ideal,  when 
he  paints  in  Timsus  a  god  leading  things  from  diV 
cl^f^'^tV"  .""*"•  ««  •'^led  a  fire  so  Sil7S  i,^ 
df5w;.-=V.  T  "*  *•"*  "P''"*  iU™inated,  and  can 
distmg^ish  poles,  eouator,  and  lines  of  latitude,  every 

?hat^i  "I.,"  *^"~!I  '"  »^«"ged.  eo  modihH»5; 
th™,iwiT''°ll.f  y^  *^«'  "^""^^  »f  "^  had  swept 
ttr^-f  ^  rhythmu!  structure,  and  not  that  it  w^ 
wfn^r  >*iI*"^P°™  "^"^"Sf  "^  °°«  short-lived  scribe. 
Hence  it  has  happened  that  a  very  weU-marked  class 
of  souk,  namely,  those  who  delight  in  giving  a 
e?^'^.*^V'''  an  ethico-int«Uectlal  exnrSslof  tS 
every  truth,  by  exhibiting  an  ulterior  enS  which  is 
vet  legitimate  to  it,  are  said  to  Platonise.  Thus 
Michaa  Angelo  is  a  Platonist,  in  his  sonnets.  Shaki 
^e  IS  a  flatonist,  when  he  writes,  "  Nature  is  made 
better  by  no  mean,  but  nature  makes  that  mean,"  or, 

T    rii  .  ,    V.^^'  that  can  endure 

lo  foUow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord, 
JJoes  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer. 
And  earns  a  place  in  the  story." 

?.*'^«t  if  a  pure  Platonist,  and  'tis  the  magnitude 

^i^?i       ^^P*?*^  ^^P*'  «»°'us  that  hindirs  him 
irom  being  classed  as  the  most  eminent  of  this  school 
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Swedenborg,  throughout  hia  proM  poem  of  "  Cjnjogal 
Love,"  ia  a  Platonist. 

His  subtlety  commended  him  to  men  of  thought. 
The  secret  of  his  popular  snccew  ii  the  moral  aim, 
which  endeared  him  to  mankind.  "  Intellect,"  he 
said,  "  is  '  ing  of  heaven  and  of  earth  ;"  but,  in  Plato, 
intellect  is  aTways  moral.  His  writings  have  also  the 
sempiternal  youth  of  poetry.  For  toeir  arguments, 
most  of  them,  might  nave  been  couched  in  sonnets : 
and  'poetry  has  never  soared  higher  than  in  the 
Timaus  and  the  Phadrus.  As  the  poet,  too,  he  ia 
only  contemplative.  He  did  not,  uke  Pythagoras, 
break  himself  with  an  institution.  All  his  painting 
in  the  Republic  must  be  esteemed  mythical,  with 
intent  to  bring  out,  sometimes  in  violent  colours,  his 
thought.  You  cannot  institute,  without  peril  of 
charlatanism. 

It  was  a  high  scheme,  his  absolute  privilege  for  the 
best,  (which,  to  make  emphatic,  he  expressed  by  com- 
munity of  women,)  as  the  pranium  which  he  would 
set  on  grandeur.  There  shall  be  exempts  of  two 
kinds:  first,  those  who  by  demerit  have  put  them- 
selves below  protection — outlaws ;  and  secondly,  those 
who  by  eminence  of  nature  and  desert  are  oat  of  the 
reach  of  your  rewards :  let  such  be  free  of  the  city, 
and  above  the  law.  We  confide  them  to  tiiemselves ; 
let  them  do  with  us  as  they  will.  Let  none  presume 
to  measure  the  irregularities  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Socrates  by  village  scales. 

In  his  eighth  book  of  the  Republic,  he  throws  a  little 
mathematical  dust  in  our  eyes.  I  am  sorry  to  see  him, 
after  such  noble  superiorities,  permitting  the  lie  to 
governors.  Plato  plays  Providence  a  little  with  the 
baser  sort,  as  people  allow  themselves  with  their  dogs 
and  cats. 
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IV.— SWEDENBORG;  OR,  THE  MYSTIC 

Amono  eminent  persons,  those  who  are  most  dew  to 
men  are  not  of  the  class  which  the  economist  calls  pre^ 

TJ "i^*y  ^''*'  """^^  ^  ^'^  •'«>ds  ;  they  have  not 
cultivated  corn,  nor  made  bread  ;  they  hive  not  Irf  Sut 
arolony,  nor  invented  a  loom.  A  hurher  ckss  in  Z 
estimation  and  love  of  this  city-build^rnXCS^ 
race  of  mankind,  are  the  poets,  who,  from  the  S 
^tual  kingdom,  feed  the  a.ought 'and  ima^„at.^n 
with  ideas  and  pictures  which  raise  men  out  of  the 
world  of  com  and  money,  and  cousole  them  for  the 
shortcommgs  of  the  day,  and  the  meannessTof  kbou? 
^n^-^  P™'."^'  *^«  phUosopher  has  his  yZl 
who  flatters  the  mteUect  of  tfiis  labourer,  by  eneagiiS 
^Z  ''"^*l?ti<».'^Wch  instruct  him  in  new  fac^^ 
Ottere  may  bmld  cities  ;  he  is  to  miderstand  them,  aTd 

^.^^.  T  *"  '"^*'  \"*  t^"™  ■«  "  <=>««  "'to  lead  M 
mto  another  region-the  world  of  morals,  or  of  wi™ 
What  "Singular  about  this  region  of  thought,  is  ii 
clam..  Wherever  the  sentime^  of  right  com«  ?n  U 
takes  precedence  of  everything  else,  for  other  tiiS« 
Imake^^,^  of  themjUthe  moral  sentiment^ 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  he  would  render  the 
greatest  service  to  modern  criticism,  who  shall  draw 

and  Sw;edenborg.  The  human  mind  stands  evw  .™ 
perpWy,  demanding  inteUect,  demanding  sancUtv 
mipatient  equaUy  of  each  without  the  other  ThT^ 
conciler  has  not  yet  appeared.  If  we  tire  of  the  saL^ 
Shakesneare  is  our  cfty  of  refuge.  Yet  the  insS^cte 
S^eSfj  "^f'  i^V*^"  P'°"«^  °'  essence  mu^S 
What  ."and  WTiither?  and  the  solution  of  these  must 
be  in  a  life,  and  not  in  a  book.  A  drama  or  pwm  i^  a 
proxmiate  or  oblique  reply;  but  Moses,  MenV/j^sus 

m„J[l  ^^^^  ?■?  ^^  P™""""-    The  atmosphere  of 
moral  senbment  is  a  region  of  grandeur  which  rSScM 
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J  material  magnificence  to  toy»,  yet  opena  to  every 
wretch  that  haa  reaaon  the  doort  of  the  amverw. 
Almoat  with  a  fierce  haate  it  laya  iU  empire  on  the  man. 
In  the  language  of  the  Koran,  "  ■  Jod  said,  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  and  all  that  i«  bot#een  them,  thmlt  ye 
that  we  created  them  in  jert,  and  that  ye  shall  not  re- 
turn to  u«?"  It  i«  the  kingdom  of  the  will,  and  by 
inspiring  the  will  which  is  the  seat  of  personality, 
,jts  seems  to  convert  the  nniverse  into  a  person  ; — 

"  The  realms  of  being  to  no  other  bow. 
Not  only  all  are  thine,  but  all  are  Thou." 

All  men  are  commanded  by  the  saint  The  Korui 
makes  a  distinct  class  of  those  who  are  by  nature  good, 
and  whose  goodness  has  an  influence  on  others,  and 
pronounces  this  class  to  be  the  aim  of  creation :  the 
other  classes  are  admitted  to  the  feast  of  being,  only  as 
following  in  the  train  of  this.  And  the  Persian  poet 
exclaims  to  a  soul  of  this  kind, — 

"  Go  boldly  forth,  and  feast  on  beings  bar    .et ;      _ 
Thou  art  the  called,— the  rent  admitted      n  thee. 

The  privilege  of  this  caste  is  an  access  to  Jie  secrets 
and  structure  of  nature,  by  some  higher  method  than 
by  experience.  In  common  parlance,  what  one  man 
is  said  to  learn  by  experience,  a  mau  of  extraordmMy 
sagacity  is  said,  without  experience,  to  divme.  The 
Arabians  say,  that  Abul  Khain,  t'ae  mystic,  and  Abu  AH 
Seena,  the  philosopher,  conferred  together ;  and,  on 
parting,  ^he  phaosopher  said,  "  All  that  he  sees,  I 
know  ; "  d  the  mystic  said, "  All  that  he  knows,  I  see. 
If  one  should  ask  the  reason  of  this  intuition,  the  solution 
would  lead  us  into  that  property  which  Plato  denoted 
as  Reminiscence,  and  which  is  implied  by  the  Brahmins 
in  the  tenet  oi  Transmigration.  The  soul  having  been 
often  bom,  or,  as  the  Hindoos  say,  "travelling  the 
path  of  existence  through  thousands  of  births,  having 
beheld  the  things  which  are  here,  those  which  are  in 
heaven,  and  those  which  are  beneath,  there  is  nothing 
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phJJThiS^W^'"^'  ''!{.««»'1i'«  to  the  common 

Thig  path  is  difficult,  secret,  and  beset  with  terror 
contain,  traces  of  O^^t^^'of^'L^ZhZl 

Se  'alon«''?^   '      l;*^f  *;^*^  ■''  "  »'  tl""  ^ne  to 
w?  worf  JftJ?r"T?%'^™''*  °/«'^«  eyes,-whence 
P^r^     w  I        "•?.  *™"=««  °f  Socrates,  Plotinus 
P^hyiy,  Behmen,    Bunyan,    Fox,    Pasci,    Sn' 
Swedenborg,  will  readily  come  to  min"    But  whai 

SL^S^Vis"' WtT**'  '''  *^'  "-o-Panil^ent  : 
uisease.     inig  beatitude  comes    n  terror     anrt   uHti. 

shocks  to  the  mind  of  the  receiver.  'Mt  'oWiifoTS 
Ae  tenement  of  clay,"  and  drives  the  man  mS -^ 
pv^.  certain  violent  bias,  ^hich  taints  hl^j^d^'em' 
what^mo^btd?""^'^  of  religious  iIlumination,^m^ 
What  morbid  has  miDrfed,  in  spite  of  the  unquestioT 
.We  increase  of  mental  power.  ^Must  the  h^gh^^fZd 
crXl^L     *    "^"^"^  ""<='•  neutralizes^^rZ- 

p^„  ,  .  "  Indeed,  it  takes 

r^HT  "'/'«^«"'«nts.  when  performed  at  heieht 
ilie  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute  "         "*"«", 
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Shall  we  wy,  th«t  the  economical  mother  diibnriM  lo 
much  earth  and  lo  much  fire,  by  weight  and  meb«,  to 
make  a  man,  and  will  not  add  •  pennyweight,  though 
a  nation  ii  periihing  for  a  leade  i  Therefore,  the  mm 
of  God  puTchated  their  acience  by  folly  or  pain.  If 
you  will  have  pur'*  ciirbon,  carbuncle,  or  diamond,  to 
make  the  bram  tii-sparent,  the  trunk  and  organ* 
shall  be  10  much  the  grower :  instead  of  porcelain, 
they*are  potter'a  earth,  clay,  or  mud. 

In  modem  timet,  no  such  remarkable  example  or 
"lis  introverted  mind  haa  occurred,  aa  in  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  bom  in  Stockholm,  in  1688.  Thu  man, 
who  appeared  to  hia  contemporarie*  a  visionary,  and 
elixir  of  moonbeams,  no  doubt  led  the  most  real  life  of 
any  man  then  in  the  world :  and  now,  when  the  royal 
and  ducal  Frederics,  Cristiems,  and  Brunswickt,  of 
that  day,  have  slid  into  oblivion,  he  begins  to  spread 
liiinself  into  the  minds  of  thousands.    As  happens  in 

CX  men,  he  seemed,  by  the  variety  and  amount  of 
powers,  to  be  a  composition  of  several  pereons,— 
like  the  giant  fruits  which  are  matured  in  gjrde?*  "y 
the  union  of  four  or  five  single  blossoms.  His  fifame 
U  on  •  larger  scale,  and  possesses  the  advantages  of 
size.  As  it  is  easier  to  see  the  reflection  of  the  great 
sphere  in  large  globes,  though  defaced  by  some  crack 
or  blemUh,  rfian  in  drops  of  water,  so  men  of  large 
calibre,  though  with  some  eccentricity  or  madness,  like 
Pascal  or  Newton,  help  us  more  than  balanced  mediocre 

minds.  . .,       , 

His  youth  and  tnuning  could  not  mil  to  be  extta- 
ordinary.  Such  a  boy  could  not  whistie  or  dance,  but 
soes  grubbing  into  mines  and  mountains,  prying  into 
chemistry  and  optics,  physiology,  mathematics,  and 
astronomy,  to  find  images  fit  for  the  measure  of  his 
versatile  and  capacious  brain.  He  was  a  scholar  ftoni 
a  chUd,  and  was  educated  at  Upeala,  At  the  a^  of 
twenty-eight  he  was  made  Assessor  of  the  Board  of 
Mines,  by  Charles  XII.  In  1716,  he  left  home  for 
four  years,  and  visited  the  universities  of  EnglMid, 
Holland,  France,    and   Germany.     He   performed  • 
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Illi  it.    £'■  '"  ?i""  ""■■elf  into  fti,     ,„ 

tn  t,r!,^"       u?^.^   his  office  continued  to  be  mid 
bv  whom  he  was  much  consulted  and  Eonoured^    Th« 

friendship  of  men  in  power.     He  waTnevIr  mi?ried 
He  had  great  modesty  and  gentleness  of  bearinT    nt 
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ever  from  the  learned  or  the  eminent;  and  died^ 
Won,  M«ch  29,  1772,  of  apop  exv,  in  h«  ««^^- 
Mi  yei.  He  is  described,  when  m  London  "  a  man 
Si  quiet,  clerical  habit,  not  averse  to  tea  and  coffee, 
.nd  tUid  to  children.  He  wore  a  sword  when  in  fuU 
tdvrt  i^.  and,  whenever  he  walked  out  earned^ 
Kold-headed  cane.  There  is  a  pom^on  P"^'*'*  "/.^ 
Tantique  coat  and  wig,  but  the  face  has  a  wandermg 

"'^^^  which  was  to  penetrate  the  science  of  the 
age^aa  for  more  subtle  science ;  to  pass  the  bounds 
of  smce  and  time ;  venture  into  the  dun  spint-realm, 

_l«iran   fts   lessons  in  quarries  and   forgea,   m  tne 

^ms.  5Jo  one  man  is  perhaps  able  to  J"d^  f  «? 
^rits  of  his  works  on  so  many  subjects.  One  is  gUd 
S  learn  that  his  books  on  mines  and  J^et^  we  heW 

TZ  highest  esteem  l>y^t»'<»«T>»,^'^"!TlS^ 
matters  It  seems  that  he  anticipated  much  science 
Tao  nin^th  century ;  anticipated  in  ^^^^l' 
the  discoverv  of  the  seventh  planet,— but,  u^ppUy, 
not  d^o  of  ftVeighth ;  anticipated  the  ,^ews  ofm^era 
astronomy  in  regard  to  the  generation  of  earths  oy 
Se  sZ^'^in  mai^etism,  some  important  Mpenmenta 
„d  c^nclSionTof  later  studente;  in  cl'eimslL^Ae 
iS)mic  theory  ;  in  amitomy,  the  duwovenes  ctf^^- 
Sur  Monrof  iid  Wilson ;  and  first  demonstiated  toe 
^;  of  the  lungs.  His  excellent  English  editor 
Z^Loi^y  ufs  no  stress  on  his  discovenes  since 
Krtoo  giiat  to  care  to  be  ""ginal ;  and  we  are 
to  judge,  by  what  he  can  spare,  of  what  re™"^-^ 

i  cIlossL  soul,  he  Ue.  vast  abroad  on  his  times, 
nncomprehended  by  them,  and  ^V'^^ ,':,}°°V^ 
dirtance  to  be  seen;  suggeste,  as  Anstotle  Bacon, 
Si,  Humboldt,  that  a  certain  vastiiess  of  learnmg, 
oTfluoii  omnipresence  of  the  human  soul  m  nature, 
U  Sle.  Itis  superb  speculation,  as  from  a  tower, 
ovS^tiire  and  artsT  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the 
S^uw  »d  ^uence  of  things,  almort  re.li«.  h»  owu 
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picture,  in  the  "  Principia,"  of  the  original  intwrrity  of 
man.  Over  and  above  the  merit  of  hia  particSar  dis- 
covenea,  u  the  capital  merit  of  his  selteqnality.  A 
drop  of  water  has  the  properties  of  the  sea,  l)ut  cannot 
exhibit  a  storm.  There  is  beauty  of  a  concert,  as  weU 
as  of  a  flute  ;  strength  of  a  host,  as  weU  as  of  a  hero ; 
and,  m  Sweilenborg,  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
mth  modem  books  wiU  most  admire  the  merit  of  mass. 
One  of  the  missouriums  and  mastodons  of  literature, 
he  IS  not  to  be  measured  by  whole  coUeges  of  ordinary 
scboJars.  His  stalwart  presence  would  flutter  the 
gowns  of  an  university.  Our  boolts  are  false  by  being 
fragmentary:  their  sentences  are  bon  mott,  and  not 
parts  of  natural  diccourse;  childish  expressions  of 
surprise  or  pleasure  in  nature:  or,  worse,  owing  a 
brief  notoriety  to  their  petulance  or  aversion  fromthe 
order  of  nature,  —  being  some  curiosity  or  oddity, 
designedly  not  in  harmony  with  nature,  and  purposely 
framed  to  excite  surorise,  as  jugglers  do  by  concealing 
tbeir  means.  But  Swedenborg  is  systematic,  and  re- 
spective of  the  worid  in  every  sentence :  aU  the  means 
are  orderly  given  ;  his  fecnlUes  work  with  astronomic 
punctuality,  and  this  admirable  writing  is  pure  from 
ail  pertness  or  egotism. 

Swedenborg  was  bom  into  an  atmosphere  of  great 
Ideas.  Tis  hard  to  say  what  was  his  own,  yet  his  life 
was  dignified  by  noblest  pictures  of  the  universe.  The 
robust  Aristotelian  method,  with  ito  breadth  and 
adequateness,  shaming  our  sterile  and  linear  logic  by 
its  gemal  radiation,  conversant  ?rith  series  and  degree 
with  eff^Bcts  and  ends,  skilful  to  discriminate  power 
pom  form,  essence  Irom  accident,  and  opening,  by 
Its  terminology  and  definition,  high  roads  into  nature 
h«d  toained  a  race  of  athletic  philosophers.  Harvey 
bad  shown  the  circulation  of  the  blood :  Gilbert  had 
shown  that  the  earth  was  a  magnet :  Descartes,  teught 
by  GUbert's  magnet,  with  its  vortex,  spiral,  and 
polarity,  had  filled  Europe  with  the  leadiM  thought 
of  vortical  motion,  as  the  secret  of  nature.  Newton, 
In  the  year  in  which  Swedenborg  was  bom,  published 
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the  "  Principia,"  and  established  the  universal  gravity. 
Malpighi,  following  the  high  doctrines  of  HippocratM, 
Leucippus,  and  Lucretius,  had  given  emphasis  to  the 
dogma  that  nature  works  in  leasts— "tola  in  mimmis 
existit  natnra."     Unrivalled  dissectors,  Swammerdam, 
Leenwenhoek,  Winslow,  Eustachius,  Heister,  Vesabus, 
Boerhaave,  had  left  nothing  for  scalpel  or  microscope 
to  reveal  in  human  or  comparative  anatomy :  Linnaus, 
his    contemporary,   was   affirming,    in   his   beautiful 
science,  that  "Nature  is  always  like  herself:     and, 
lastly,  the  nobility  of  method,  the  largest  application 
of  principles,  had   been   exhibited   by  Leibnitz  and 
Chnstian  WolflF,  in   cosmology;   whQst   Locke   and 
Grotius  had  drawn  the  moral  argument.     What  was 
left  for  a  genius  of  the  largest  calibre,  but  to  go 
over  their  ground,  and  verify  and  unite?    It  is  easy 
to  see,  in  these  minds,  the  origin  of  Swedenborgs 
studies,  and  the   suggestion   of  his  problems.      He 
had  a  capacity  to  entertain  and  vivify  these  volumes 
of  thought.      Yet  the  proximity  of  these  geniuses, 
one  or  other  of  whom  had  introduced  all  his  leading 
ideas,  makes   Swedenborg  another   example    of  "the 
difficulty,  even  in  a  highly  fertile  genius,  of  proving 
originality,  the  first  birth  and  annunciation  of  one 
of  the  laws  of  nature. 

He  named  his  favourite  views,  the  doctnne  of  *  orms, 
the  doctrine  of  Series  and  Degrees,  the  doctrine  of 
Influx,  the  doctrine  of  Correspondence.  His  statement 
of  these  doctrines  deserves  to  be  studied  in  his  books. 
Not  every  man  can  read  them,  but  they  will  reward 
him  who  can.  His  theologic  works  are  valuable  to 
illustrate  these.  His  writings  would  bo  a  sufficient 
library  to  a  lonely  and  athletic  student;  and  the 
"  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom"  is  one  of  those 
books  which,  by  the  sustained  dignity  of  thinking,  is 
an  honour  to  the  human  race.  He  had  studied  spare 
and  metals  to  some  purpose.  His  varied  and  soUd 
knowledge  makes  his  style  lustrous  with  points  and 
shooting  spiculu  of  thought,  and  resembling  one  of 
those  winter  mornings  when  the  air  sparkles  with 
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crystols.  The  grandeur  of  the  topics  makes  the 
grandeur  of  the  style.  He  was  apt  for  cosmology, 
because  of  that  native  perception  of  identity  which 
made  mere  size  of  no  account  to  him.  In  the  atom  of 
magnetic  iron,  he  saw  the  quaUty  which  would  generate 
the  spiral  motion  of  sun  and  planet. 

The  thoughts  in  which  he  lived  were,  the  univer- 
sality of  each  law  in  nature  ;  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
the  scale  or  degrees  ;  the  version  or  conversion  of  each 
mto  other,  and  so  the  correspondence  of  all  the  parts  • 
the  fine  secret  that  little  explains  large,  and  large, 
little ;  the  centrality  of  man  in  nature,  and  the  con- 
nection that  subsists  throughout  aU  things:  he  saw 
that  the  human  body  was  strictly  universal,  or  an  in- 
strument through  which  the  soul  feeds  and  is  fed  by 
the  whole  of  matter :  so  that  he  held,  in  exact  an- 
tagonism to  the  sceptics,  that,  "  the  wiser  a  man  is, 
the  more  wiU  he  be  a  worshipper  of  the  Deity."  In 
short,  he  "vas  a  believer  in  the  Identity-philosophy, 
which  he  held  not  idly,  as  the  dreamers  of  Berlin  or 
Boston,  but  which  he  experimented  with  and  stablished 
through  years  of  labour,  with  the  heart  and  strength 
of  the  rudest  Viking  that  his  rough  Sweden  ever  sent 
to  battle. 

This  theory  dates  from  the  oldest  phUosophers,  and 
derives  perhaps  its  best  illustration  from  the  newest. 
It  is  this :  that  nature  iterates  her  means  perpetually 
on  successive  planes.  In  the  old  aphorism,  nature  it 
alviayi  self-timilar.  In  the  plant,  the  eye  or  germinative 
point  opens  to  a  leaf,  then  to  another  leaf,  with  a 
power  of  transforming  the  leaf  into  radicle,  stamen, 
pistil,  petal,  bract,  sepal,  or  seed.  The  whole  art  of 
the  plant  is  still  to  repeat  leaf  on  leaf  without  end,  the 
more  or  less  of  heat,  light,  moisture,  and  food,  deter- 
mining the  form  it  shall  assume.  In  the  animal, 
nature  makes  a  vertebral  or  a  spine  of  vertebra!,  and 
helps  herself  still  by  a  new  spine,  with  a  limited  power 
of  modifying  its  form— spine  on  spine,  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  A  poetic  anatomist,  in  our  own  day,  teaches 
that  a  snake,  being  a  horizontal  line,  and  man,  being 
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an  erect  line,  constitute  a  right  ancle  ;  and,  between 
the  lines  of  this  mystical  quadrsmt,  all  animated  beings 
find  their  place:  and  he  assumes  the  hair-worm,  the 
span-worm,  or  the  snake,  as  the  type  or  prediction  of 
the  spine.  Manifestly,  at  the  end  of  the  spine,  nature 
puts  out  smaller  spines,  as  arms  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
arms,  new  spines,  as  hands ;  at  the  other  end,  she 
repeats  the  process  as  legs  and  feet.  At  the  top  of  the 
colmnn,  she  puts  out  another  spine,  which  doubles  or 
!i|  loopfe  itself  over,  as  a  spnn-worm,  into  a  ball,  and 

il  forms  the  skull,  with  extremities  again:   the  hands 

being  now  the  upper  jaw,  the  feet  the  lower  jaw,  the 
fingers  and  toes  being  represented  this  time  by  upper 
and  lower  teeth,  fhis  new  spine  is  destined  to  nigh 
uses.  It  is  a  new  man  on  the  shoulders  of  the  last. 
It  can  almost  shed  its  trunk,  and  manage  to  live  alone, 
according  to  the  Platonic  idea  in  the  Timteus.  Within 
it,  on  a  mgher  plane,  all  that  was  done  in  the  trunk 
repeats  itself.  Nature  recites  her  lesson  once  more  in 
a  higher  mood.  The  mind  is  a  finer  body,  and  resumes 
its  functions  of  feeding,  digesting,  absorbing,  exclud- 
ing, and  generating,  in  a  new  and  ethereal  element. 
Here,  in  the  brain,  is  all  the  process  of  alimentation 
repeated,  in  the  -icquiring,  comparing,  digesting,  and 
assimilating  of  experience.  Here  again  is  the  mystery 
of  generation  repeated.  In  the  brain  are  male  and 
female  faculties  :  here  is  Triarriage,  here  is  fruit.  _  And 
there  is  no  limit  to  this  ascending  scale,  but  series  on 
series.  Everything,  at  the  end  of  one  use,  is  taken  up 
into  the  next,  each  series  punctually  repeating  every 
organ  and  process  of  the  last.  We  are  adapted  to 
infinity.  We  are  hard  to  please,  and  love  nothing 
which  ends  :  and  in  nature  is  no  end  ;  but  everything, 
at  the  end  of  one  use,  is  lifted  into  a  superior,  and  the 
ascent  of  these  things  climbs  into  dsemonic  and  celestial 
natures.  Creative  force,  like  a  musical  composer,  goes 
on  unweariedly  repeating  a  simple  air  or  theme,  now 
high,  now  low,  in  !<olo,  in  chorus,  ten  thousand  times 
reverberat*.!,  till  it  tillB  earth  and  heaven  with  the 
chant. 
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Gravitation,  at  explained  by  Newton,  is  good,  bnt 
grander,  when  we  find  chemistry  only  an  extension  of 
the  law  of  masaea  into  particles,  and  that  the  atomic 
theory  shows  the  action  of  chemistry  to  be  mechanical 
also.  Metaphysics  shows  us  a  sort  uf  gravitation, 
operative  also  in  the  mental  phenomena ;  and  the 
terrible  tabulation  of  the  French  statists  brings  every 
piece  of  whim  and  humour  to  be  reducible  also  to  exact 
numerical  ratios.  If  one  man  in  twenty  thousand,  or 
in  thirty  thousand,  eats  shoes,  or  marries  his  grand- 
mother, then,  in  every  twenty  thousand,  or  Uiirty 
thousand,  is  found  one  man  who  eats  shoes,  or  marries 
his  grandmother.  What  we  aill  gravitation,  and 
fancy  ultimate,  is  one  fork  of  a  mightier  stream,  for 
which  we  have  yet  no  name.  Astronomy  is  excellent ; 
but  it  must  come  up  into  life  to  have  its  full  value,  and 
not  remain  there  in  globes  and  spaces.  The  globule 
of  _  blood  gyrates  around  its  own  axis  in  the  liuman 
veins,  as  the  planet  in  the  sicy  ;  and  the  circles  of  in- 
tellect relate  to  those  of  the  heavens.  Each  law  of 
nature  has  the  like  universality ;  eating,  sleep  or 
hybernation,  rotation,  generation,  metamorphosis,  vor- 
ticle  motion,  which  is  seen  in  eggs  as  in  planets.  These 
grand  rhjrmes  or  returns  in  nature — the  dear,  best- 
known  fiice  startling  us  at  every  turn,  under  a  mask  so 
unexpected  that  we  think  it  the  fikce  of  a  stranger,  and, 
carrying  up  the  semblance  into  divine  forms — delighted 
the  prophetic  eye  of  Swedenborg ;  and  he  must  be 
reckoned  a  leader  in  that  revolution,  which,  by  giving 
to  science  an  idea,  has  given  to  an  aimless  accumula- 
tion of  experiments,  guidance  and  form,  and  a  beating 
heart. 

I  own,  with  some  regret,  that  his  printed  works 
amount  to  about  fifty  stout  octavos,  his  scientific  works 
being  about  half  of  the  whole  number ;  and  it  appears 
that  a  mass  of  manuscript  still  unedited  remains  in  the 
royal  library  at  Stockholm.  The  scientific  works  have 
just  now  been  translated  into  English,  in  an  excellent 
edition. 

Swedenborg  printed  these  scientific  books  in  the  ten 
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yean  from  1734  to  1744,  aai  they  remained  from  that 
time  neglected :  and  now,  after  their  century  is 
complete,  he  has  at  last  found  a  pupil  in  Mr  Wilkinson, 
in  London,  a  philosophic  critic,  with  a  co-equal  vigour 
of  understanfing  and  imagination  comparable  only  to 
Lord  Bacon's,  who  has  produced  his  master's  buried 
books  to  the  day,  and  transferred  them,  with  every 
advantage,  from  their  forgotten  Latin  into  English,  to 
go  rdimd  the  world  in  our  commercial  and  conquering 
tongue.  This  startling  re-appearence  of  Swedenborg, 
after  a  hundred  years,  in  his  pupil,  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  fact  in  his  history.  Aided,  it  is  said,  by 
the  munificence  of  Mr  Clissold,  and  also  by  his  literary 
skill,  this  piece  of  poetic  justice  is  done.  The  admirable 
preliminary  discourses  with  which  Mr  Wilkinson  has 
enriched  these  volumes,  throw  all  the  contemporary 
philosophy  of  EngLind  into  shade,  and  leave  me  nothing 
to  say  on  their  proper  grounds. 

The  "Animal  Kingdom"  is  a  book  of  wonderful 
merits.  It  was  written  with  the  highest  end— to  put 
science  and  the  soul,  long  estranged  from  each  other, 
at  one  again.  It  was  an  anatomist's  account  of  the 
human  body,  in  the  highest  style  of  poetry.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  bold  and  brilliant  treatment  of  a  subject 
usually  so  dry  and  repulsive.  He  saw  nature  "  wreath- 
ing through  an  everlasting  spiral,  with  wheels  that  never 
dry,  on  axes  that  nerve  creak,"  and  sometimes  souglit 
"to  uncover  those  secret  recesses  where  nature  is 
sitting  at  the  fires  in  the  depths  of  her  laboratory  ; " 
whilst  the  picture  comes  recommended  by  the  hard 
fidelity  with  which  it  is  based  on  practical  anatomy. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  sublime  genius  decides, 
peremptorily  for  the  analytic,  against  the  synthetic 
method;  and,  in  a  book  whose  genius  is  a  daring 
poetic  synthesis,  claims  to  confine  himself  to  a  rigid 
experience. 

He  knows,  if  he  only,  the  flowing  of  nature,  and  how 
wise  was  tiiat  old  answer  of  Amasis  to  him  who  bade 
him  drink  np  the  sea— "Yes,  willingly,  if  yon  will 
spot  the  rivers  that  flow  in."    Few  knew  as  much 
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•bout  nature  and  her  BubUe  manners,  or  expresaed 
more  subtly  her  goings.      He   thought  «iX^ 

►J,^  ^  u  *•"*'  '°  ,''*'■  proceeding  from  first  principles 
through  her  several  subordinaUous,  there  waS  no  state 
through  which  she  did  not  pass,  as  if  her  path  lay 
through  aU  things."  "For  as  often  as  she  bTta^ 
herwff  upward  from  visible  phenomena,  or,  in  othw 
words  withdraws  herself  iuT^rd,  she  i^tantly,  T It 
were,  disappears,  while  no  one  knows  what  has  licome 
of  her,  or  whither  she  is  gone :  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  take  science  as  a  guide  in  pursuing  her  steps." 

■Hie  Dursuing  the  inquiry  under  the  light  bf  an  end 
or  final  cause  gives  wonderful  animation,  a  sort  of 
per«.nabty  to  the  whole  writing.    This  book  announces 

t^^i  ?'  the  bmn  IS  a  gland ;  and  of  LeucippSi 
aat  the  atom  may  be  known  by  the  mass ;  or,  in  flito 
SlS^STf    ^*^^  -nicrocosm;  and,  in  the  versed 

Ossa  videlicet  e  pauiillis  atque  minutis 
Ossibns  sic  et  de  pauxillis  atque  minutis 
Viacenbus  viscua  gigni,  sanguenque  creari 
aangumis  mter  se  multis  coeuntibus  guttis  • 
to  aurique  putat  micis  consistere  posse        ' 
Aurum,  et  de  terria  terram  concrescere  parvis : 
igmbus  ex  igneis,  humorem  humoribus  esse. 

Lib.  I.  835. 

"The  principle  of  aU  things  entrails  made 
W  smallest  entrails ;  bone,  of  smaUest  bone : 
Blood,  of  smaU  sanguine  drops  reduced  to  one ; 
trold,  of  smaU  grams ;  earth,  of  smaU  sands  contracted  ; 
SsmaU  drops  to  water,  sparks  to  fire  contracted," 

Md  which  Malpighi  had  summed  in  his  maxim,  that 

nature  exists  entoe  m  leasts,"-is  a  &vourite  thiught 

Stfv^^  u7-        "  ^  ^eon^nt  law  of  the  organic 

ooay,  that  large,  compound,  or  visible  forms  exUt  and 
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iubriit  from  imaUer,  iimpler,  and  ultiinatoly  ft«m 
invuible  fonna,  which  act  wnilarly  to  the  larger  one^ 
bnt  more  perfectly  and  more  nniTenally ;  and  the  u»n 
forma  lo  perfectly  and  univenally,  aa  to  involve  m  idea 
repreaentative  of  their  entire  univerte.      The  unitaea  of 
each  organ  are  go  many  litUe  organs,  homogeneoua  i|rtth 
their  ^compoond :  the  unitiea  of  the  tongue  are  UtUe 
toncuea ;  thoae  of  the  atomach,  Uttle  atomacha ;  Uiose 
of^e  heart  are  Uttlehoarta.    Thii  fruitful  id^ftimiahea 
a  key  to  every  secret    What  waa  too  small  for  the  eye 
to  detect  waa  read  by  the  aggregatea ;  what  w«»  t«x» 
large,  by  the  units.    There  is  no  end  to  his  application 
of  the  thought.     "  Hunger  is  an  'ggremiBot  very 
many  litUe  hungers,  or  losses  of  blood  by  fte  UtUe 
veina  all  over  the  body."    It  ia  a  key  to  hia  theology, 
also.    "  Man  ia  a  kind  of  very  minute  heaven,  corre- 
sponding to  the  world  of  spirits  and  to  heaven.    Every 
iwrticular  idea  of  man,  and  every  effection,  yea,  every 
smaUest  part  of  hia  affection,  U  an  image  Mid  effi^  of 
him.    A  spirit  may  be  known  _fi«m  only  a  smgle 
thought.     God  is  the  grand  man."  ■,       , 

The  hardihood  and  thoroughness  of  hu    study  of 
nature  required  a  theory  of  forms  also.    "  Foms  ascend 
in  order  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.    The  lowest 
form  is  angular,  or  the  terrestrial  and  corporeal.     Ihe 
second  md  next  higher  foni  is  the  circular,  which 
U  also  caUed  the  perpetual-angular,  because  Uie  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  is  a  perpetual  angle,    pe  form 
above  this  ia  the  spiral,  parent  and  meaaure  of  x      'iar 
forms :  its  diameters  are  not  rectilinear,  but  vai      sly 
circular,  and  have  a    spherical  surfiice  for    ceiui-e ; 
therefore  it  is  called  the  perpetual-circular.    Tlie  form 
above  this  is  the  vortical,  or  perpetual-spiral :  next, 
the  perpetual-vortical, or  celestial:  last, the  perpetual- 
celestial,  or  spiritual."  ,    ,,    .       ,J  ^  1     xl.« 
Was  it  strange  that  a  genius  so  bold  should  take  tne 
last  step  also— conceive  that  he  might  atUin  the  »«ence 
of  all  sciences,  to  unlock  the  meaning  e-f  ths  world? 
In  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Animal  Kingdem,    he 
broaches  the  subject  in  a  remarkable  note  :— 
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"In  our  docMne  of  RcpreienUtioni  and  Corre- 
•pondencM,  we  thmU  trertof'both  thcM  trmbolical  and 
2T»«1  rMMnblucM,  and  of  the  MtonUing  thinn 
which  occur,  I  wiU  not  lay,  in  the  living  bSly  oSf" 

t^M  ^Ji  "Fw  •  ^  "Piritual  things,  Sat  one 
r^i-'T'r .,.*•'■*. *''",P'>y»'*»l  world  4a.  purely 
•ymboliMd  of  the  ipiritual  world  ;  in«omuch,  that  if  we 
chooM  to  ezpren  any  natural  truth  in  physical  and 
d(^ite  vocal  terms,  and  to  convert  these  term,  only 
into  the  corresponding  and  ipiritual  term.,  we  .haU  by 
,TI1i!I!I^**^v""*  ■  "Pi"*?^  truth,  or  theological  dogma, 
^n&T  ^?f  ^^^'^  *"""  "  precept,  ilthougTno 
Z^  '"'^^  ''"'?  predicted  that  anything  of  the  kind 
could  noeaibly  anM  by  bare  literal  tramjosition  ;  in- 
•amnci  as  the  one  precept,  conndered  separately  from 
I  ?„^  i'  v^P*^  ***  '"''•  absolutely  no  relation  to  it. 
1  intwjd,  hereafter,  to  communicate  a  number  of 
atamplei  of  such  correspondence.,  together  with  a 
vocabulary  contoinmg  the  term,  of  .pirfiual  things,  as 
TtiS  VJ^^'^T^'^  t'^'og*  for  which  they  areto  be 
.ubetituted.  Thi8.ymboli.m  pervadesthe  living  body." 
Refect,  thus  explicitly  rtated,  is  implied  in  aU 

Sd^'  Sl-'ite'  ""f^^^"'  •"  *'•"'  "^  of  emblems, 
md  m  fte  staictm-e  of  hmguage.  Plato  knew  of  it 
MIS  endent  from  hu  twice  bisected  line,  in  the  sixth 
book  of  the  Republic.  Lord  Bacon  haj  found  that 
trntt  and  naturi  differed  only  as  seal  and  print ;  and 
r~„;?!?°  •  .""°*  physical  propositions,  with  their 
tnmdation  into  a  moral  pr  political  reuse.  HShmen, 
Md  aU  mystics,  unply  this  faw,  in  their  ,Urk  riddle^ 

In'ni^  i  "  ''""'^  *"  *''*'"  ""'?'  »•  the  m^et  was 
^^,  aT'I  f  '  J°>''  S^eVfcM*  firet  put  the 
act  into  a  detached  and  scientific  statement,  bemuse  A 
was  habituaUy  prerent  to  him,  and  never  not  seen.  It 
^t^^lT'  ?  ."*  "^P'^ined  already,  in  the  doctrine 

Sr.w'?i^*^?T*"'»*  «>"««•  It  required  im 
iiunght  that  could  rank  things  in  order  and  series ;  or. 
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nrther,  it  required  such  rigiitnem  of  pojltion,  tUt  the 
poks  of  the  eye  should  coincide  mt£  the  »»  of  the 
World     The  earth  had  fed  its  mankind  through  five  or 
rix    miUeniums,  and    they    had    sciences,    religions, 
ohilSe™  ;  ^d  yet  have  failed  to  see  the  corr.^ 
PS«  of  meanfng  between  every  part  »d  every 
oSer  Wt.     And,  down  to  this  hour,  literature  ^  no 
Ck  i^which  the  svmboUsm  of  things  is  ""enUfic^y 
^ned.    One  would  say,  that,  a«  soon  as  "?«>  ^adthe 
fi?rt  hint  that  every  sensible  obiect-aninua,  rock 
river  air-nay,  space  and  time,  suWts  not  for  itself, 
nor  fiCly  to  a  mVterial  end,  but  a.  a  pictur«-Unguage 
to  teU    iiother  story  of   beings  anS    duties,   otter 
science  would  be  put  by,  and  a  science  of  such  grand 
p^e  would  absorb 'all  faculties:  that  each  mjm 
Sr^  ask  of  all  objects  what  Aey  m«m :    ^^of' 
the  horizon  hold  me  fast,  with  my  joy  and  grief,  in 
Su  centre  ?    Why  hear  I  the  same  sense  from  count- 
^dTfferinf  voices',  and  read  one  never  qv"if  «P'^^ 
fact  in  endless  picturo-Unguage  ?    Yet,  whether  it  be, 
S*t  Aese  thinf^  will  not  be  intellectuaUv  learned,  or, 
Sat  m^y  centuries  must  elaborate  and  compose  so 
iSre  and  opulent  a  soul-there  U  no  comet,  rock- 
^tum,  fo^a,  fish,  quadruped    spider,  «  fung^, 
tiuTt,  for  itself,  does  not  inter^  more  «^^°^J^^ 
cls^ers  than  the  meaning  and  upshot  of  the  frame 

"^BJrt^wedenborg  w«s  not  content  with  the  culinary 
usf  of  the  ""'W.  In  his  fifty-fourth  vear  these 
Souirhts  held  him  fast,  and  his  profound  mind  ad- 

mffithe  perilo"^  »P'°'°°'  *~  ^"1'"'°Vir„jrZ 
histoTv  thathe  was  an  abnormal  person,  to  whom  was 
J^S  lie  pririlege  of  conversEg  w^th  an^  »ad 
fpWts  :  and  t£is  ecstacy  connected  itself  with  just  this 
tmcToi  exphuning  the  moral  import  of  the  sensible 
torW  To"ght  perception,  at  once  broad  and 
minute ;  of  the  order  of  nature,  he  added  the  com- 
^he^on  of  the  moral  laws  in  their  widest  socml 
SJ^  but  whatever  he  saw,  through  some  excessive 
SCination  to  form,  in  his  constitution,  he  saw  not 
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•brtractly,  but  in  picture*,  heard  it  in  dialewues,  con- 
structed it  in  events.  When  he  attempted  to  announce 
the  law  most  sanely,  he  was  forced  to  couch  it  in 
parable. 

Modern  psycholosy  offers  no  similar  example  of  a 
derani^  balance.  The  principal  powers  continued  to 
muntain  a  healthy  action  ;  and,  to  a  reader  who  can 
make  due  allowance  in  the  report  for  the  reporter's 
peculiarities,  the  results  are  still  instructive,  and  a 
more  striking  testimony  to  the  sublime  laws  he 
anncninc^  than  any  that  balanced  dulness  could 
afford.  He  attempts  to  give  some  account  of  the 
modut  of  the  new  state,  affirming  that  "  his  presence 
in  the  spintual  world  is  attended  with  a  certain  separ- 
ation, but  only  as  to  the  intellectual  part  of  his  mmd, 
not  a«  to  the  will  part;"  and  he  affirms  that  "he 
sees,  with  the  internal  sight,  the  things  that  are  in 
another  life,  more  clearly  than  he  sees  the  things 
which  are  here  in  the  world." 

Having  adopted  the  belief  that  certain  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  were  exact  allegories,  or 
written  in  the  angelic  and  ecstatic  mode,  he  employed 
his  remaining  years  in  extricating  from  the  fiteral, 
Uie  luiiyersal  sense.  He  had  borrowed  from  Plato  the 
nne  feble  of  "  a  most  ancient  people,  men  better  than 
we,  and  dwelling  nigher  to  the  gods  ; "  and  Sweden- 
borg  added,  that  they  used  the  earth  symbolically 
that  these,  when  they  saw  terrestrial  objects,  did  not 
think  at  all  about  them,  but  only  about  those  which 
they  signified.  The  correspondence  between  thoughts 
and  things  henceforward  occupied  him.  "  The  very 
organic  form  resembles  the  end  inscribed  on  it."  A 
man  is  in  ^neral,  and  in  particular,  an  organized 
justice  or  injustice,  selfishness  or  gratitude.  And  the 
^use  of  this  harmony  he  assigned  in  the  Arcana: 
"  The  reason  why  all  and  single  things,  in  the  heavens 
and  on  earth,  are  representative,  is  because  thev  exist 
from  an  influx  of  the  Lord,  through  heaven."'  This 
design  of  exhibiting  such  correspondences,  which,  if 
adequately  executed,  would  be  the  poem  of  the  world. 
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in  wUoh  iU  Urtory  and  icieiice  would  pUy  »n  MMOtiml 
vut.  WM  nmrrowed  and  defwted  by  the  «colMl»ely 
betdoRio  diMction  which  hi«  inquiriji  Uwk.    Hm  per- 
oeptiaS  of  nature  it  not  hummn  «nd  univeml.  buti. 
mntical  Md  Hebraic.    He  tUbKOM  ewh  natural  oblect 
S  a  Geologic   notion;-*   hor«   ««nifi«   carfWl 
underrtandin> ;  a  tree,  perceptoon  ;  tl'*  "J,'»»t  "iPj! 
a  cat  meMTthii  ;  an  oetrich,  that  j  an  articholte,  thia 
other ;  and  poorly  tethew  every  apsbol  to  a  aevenl 
SSSiiartic  i^:    The  dippery  troteu.  b  not  w 
e««ly   caught    In    nature,   each   wd'T'dual   fymbol 
^^  innumerable  part..  -  •«*  JJ^-'lVhi  ^^5 
^ulatea  in  turn  through  every  eyrtem.    Th«  ««»™ 
identity  enable,  any  one  .ymbol  to  exnrw.  wicceMvely 
Si  thi  qualitie.  ind  duMie.  of  re.1  »«°«-,  i°  *" 
tranoni.2on  of  the  heavenly  water.,  "veryhoM  fit. 
every  hydrant    Nature  avenge,  herwlf  .peedUy  on 
thr  W  pedantry  that  would  chain  her  wave..    She 
U  no  meK   Lerything  murt  be  t^en  genudly. 
and  we  must  be  at  the  top  of  our  condition  to  under- 

•'^i'S^o^c2*bSr-thu.  fi.UUy  narrowed  hi.^Ur. 
pretation  of  nature,  and  the  dictionary  of  •y"»«>l»  » 
Setto  be  written.  But  the  interpreter,  whom  manland 
kurt  .till  expect,  will  find  no  predeceswr  who  ha. 
approached  to  near  to  the  true  problem. 
^Swedenborg  style.  him«>U,  in  the  bti^-pajfe  of  hu 

bc^L?"  Servant  of  die  Lord  JT'-^iU  Fi^er 
force  of  inteUeot,  and  in  effect,  he  «  the  hw*^*^" 
S  the  Church,  aid  U  not  likely  to  have  a  "uc^r 

No  wonder  thit  hU  d-Pti'/f  •t^i,"^°°L:^:^ 
give  him  influence  a.  a  teacher.  To  the  «"«»"?» 
teaditional  Church,  yielding  dry  catchimu,  ^elet  m 
nature  again,  and  the  worghipper,  eawpi"*  P^J^^u 
vertry  ofWb.  and  texts,  U  .urpriwd  to  &d  Im^ 
a  party  to  the  whole  of  hi.  religion.  Hi.  religion 
thSk.  for  him,  and  is  of  um\er»l  application.  He 
turn,  it  on  every  ride;  it  fit.  every  part  «rf  bf^ 
interpret,  and  dignifie.  every  ^J^*^^^^ 
of  a  feligion  which  viuted  him  diplomatically  three  or 
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four  timM.— when  he  wm  bom,  wher.  he  nwrried, 
when  be  fell  tick,  and  when  he  died,  aiid  for  the  reet 
uerer  interftred  with  him,— here  wu  a  teaching  which 
aocompenied  him  all  day,  accompanied  him  even  into 
■leep  and  dreama  ;  into  hia  thinltiug,  and  showed  him 
through  what  a  long  ancestry  hid  tlioujihts  descend  ; 
into  society,  and  showed  bjr  what  naiiaUes  he  wpj  jtirt 
to  his  equals  and  his  counterparts  ,  iuio  tu  ■  unJ  t>';jjcU, 
and  showed  their  oriain  and  meaui.ig,  wiiat  h.  9  frieudlv, 
and  what  are  hortful ;  and  opened  tht  fatiir.  woM,  by 
indicating  the  continuity  of  the  same  laws.  :  lis  disciples 
W  *Knt      their  intellect  is  invigorated  by  the  study  of 

There  is  no  such  problem  for  criticism  as  his  theo-^ 
logical  writings,  their  merits  are  so  commanding  ;  yet 
such  grave  deductions  must  be  made.  Their  immense 
and  suidy  diffuseness  is  like  the  prairie  or  the  desert, 
Md  their  incongruities  are  like  the  hut  delirstion. 
He  IS  superfluously  explanatory,  and  his  feeling  of  the 
ignorance  of  men  strangely  exaggerated.  Mta  take 
truths  of  this  nature  very  ftst.  Yet  he  abounds  in 
assertions;  he  is  a  rich  discoverer,  and  of  things 
which  most  import  us  to  know.  His  thought  dwefls 
in  essential  resemblances,  like  the  reeembLnce  of  a 
house  to  the  man  who  built  it  He  saw  things  in  their 
taw,  m  likeness  of  function,  not  of  structure.  There 
is  an  mvariable  method  and  order  in  his  delivery  of  his 
truth,  the  habitual  proceeding  of  the  mind  from  inmost 
to  outmost.  What  earnestness  and  weightiness, — his 
eye  never  roving,  without  one  swell  of  vanity,  or  one 
look  to  self,  in  any  common  form  of  literary  pride  !  a 
theoretic  or  speculative  man,  but  whom  no  practical 
man  in  the  universe  could  affect  to  scorn.  Hato  is  a 
gw^msman :  his  garment,  though  of  purple,  and  almort 
sicy-woven,  is  an  academic  robe,  and  hinders  action 
within  its  voluminous  folds.  But  this  mystic  is  awful 
to  Casar.    Lycurgns  himself  would  bow. 

The  moral  insight  of  Swedenborg,  the  correction  of 
popular  errors,  the  announcement  of  ethical  laws,  take 
him  out  of  comparison  with  any  other  modem  writer. 


■ 
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and  entitie  him  to  a  place,  vacant  for  some  ages,  among 
the  kw-dvers  of  mankind.  That  slow  but  comiMnding 
Xencf  wUcl  he  has  acquired,  like  that  of  other 
reSrious  jreniuses,  must  he  excessive  also,  and  have 
[utid^ffie  it 'subsides  into  a  permanent  M.ount. 
Of  «.ui^,  what  is  real  and  universal  cannot  be  con- 
fineT^ihe  circle  of  those  who  sympathise  stncUy 
^^^Z  ?enius,  but  wiU  nass  ^^^^  into  the  common 
stock  of  wisd  aad  jost  thinking.  The  world  has  a  sure 
Sstr^  hy  whiih  it  extracts  what  is  excellent  m  its 
chUdrenJinl  lets  fell  the  infirmities  and  hmitations  of 

*''Z?°m^m^ehosis  which  is  familiar  in  the  did 
mytholoCT  of  tUGreeks,  collected  in  Ovid,  and  m  tte 
^^a^^Mmigration,and  is  there  o67>c««e,  or  really 
takrpl^eTwTes  hy  alien  wiU,-in  Swedenborg's 
mind  &a  more  phUosophic  ch    -  ter.   It  U  subjective, 
?r  depB^dsTntii^ly  upon  the  U.ought  of  the  person 
All  things  in  the  universe  arrange  themselves  to  each 
person  afew,  according  to  his  ruling  love.    Man  is  such 
K  affe^on  and  thought  are.  Man  i«  "«'°  by^rtue  of 
willing,  not  hy  virtue  of  knowledge  and  understanding^ 
Z  he  ii  so  he  sees.     The  marriages  of  the  world  are 
taoken  up     Interiors  associate  all  in  the  spiritual  world 
WTiateve?  the  angels  looked  upon  was  to  them  celesbal 
Ea^h  Saton  appears  to  himself  a  man  ;  to  those  as  bad 
^e,a  comely  man  ;  to  the  P"rified,  a  heap  of  carnon 
Nothng  can  resist  states:  everything  ?™"*?*^'=  ii.! 
XS^like:  what  we  call  poetic  J^^t'^ef^.^f.f^f'J 
on  the  spot.    We  have  come  into  a  world  which  is  a 
?WiSpo^     Everything  is  as  I  am.     Bird  and  k«.st 
9  ^t  bird  and  beast,  hut  emanation  and  effluvia  of 
tie  minds  and  wiUs  of  men   there  P'^"^.  ^^/^ 
one  makes  his  own  house  and  state.     The  ghosto  are 
tomTntedwith  the  fear  of  death,  and  canno   rememW 
that  they  have  died.    They  who  are  in  evil  and  talse- 
W  arl  afraid  of  all  others.     Such  as  have  de^nved 
themselves  of  charity,  wander  and  flee     *»>«  8?^'«"*^ 
which  they  approach  discover  their  quality  and  drive 
them  away.    The  covetous  seem  to  themselvei  to  he 
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abiding  in  cells  where  their  money  is  deposited,  and 

in  good  worlds  seem  to  themselves  to  out  wood  "  I 
asked  such,  if  they  were  not  wearied  ?  They  replied, 
hwlen'^  °°'  ^**  '*°°'  ""'■''  «°'">«''  to  merit 

He  delivers  golden  sayings,  which  express  with 
smgular  beauty  the  ethical  kws ;  as  when  L  uttTred 
that  famed  sentence,  that,  "in  heaven  the  angels  are 
advancing  conUnually  to  the  spring-time  of  the^ 
jrouth,  so  that  the  oldest  angel  apjLrf  the  youngestT" 
ITie  more  angels,  the  more  room : "  "  The  nerfection 
of  man  is  the  loveof  use : "  "  Man,  in  his  per^t  form, 
18  heaven :  "  What  is  from  Him,  is  H^:  "  '•  eS 
alTOys  ascend  as  nature  descends : "  And  the  trulv 
poetic  account  of  the  writing  in  the  inmost  heaven 
which,  as  It  consists  of  inflexions  according  to  the  form 
of  h^ven,  can  be  read  without  instrucUon.  He  almost 
Justifies  his  claim  to  preternatural  vUion,  by  stranee 
insights  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body  iid  m^ 

It  IS  never  permitted  to  any  one,  in  heaven,  to  stand 
behmd  another  and  look  at  the  hack  of  his  head  :  for 
then  the  luflux  which  is  from  the  Lord  is  disturbed." 

I-he  Migels  from  the  sound  of  the  voice,  know  a  man's 
love  ;  from  the  articulaUon  of  the  sound,  his  wisdom  : 
and  from  thi  sense  of  his  words,  his  science.  " 

In  the  Conjugal  Love,"  he  has  unfolded  the  science 
tl^^f- ,  ^^  *".  ^^^'  ""«  """W  say,  that,  with 
the  highest  elements,  it  has  failed  of  success.     It  came 

llftL^.  B  '  ">:?";  «*f  J^^*'  ^^^^  Plato  attempted 
in  the  Banquet ;"  the  iuve,  which,  Dante  says,  Ta^IU 
sang  »mong  the  angels  in  Paradise;  ar.d  which,  as 
n^htly  celebrated,  m  its  genesis,  fruition,  and  effwt, 
might  well  entrance  the  souls,  as  it  would  ky  open  the 
genesis  of  all  institutions,  customs,  and  manuers     The 

.^  .^'^,'^°  S™"/'  '^  "'«  Hebraism  l.nd  been  omitted, 
and  the  kw  stated  without  (i«H,iri«m  a.  -.i.:,^  .^j 
>nth  that  scope  for  ascension  of  sUte  which  the  Mture 
of  things  requires.  It  is  a  fine  Platonic  development 
of  the  science  of  marriage ;  teaching  that  sex  is  nni- 
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versal,  and  not  local ;  virility  in  the  male  qualifying 
every  organ,  act,  and  thought;  and  tiie  feminme  in 
woman.  Therefore,  in  the  real  or  spiritual  world,  the 
nuptial  union  is  not  momentary,  but  incessant  and 
totol ;  and  chastity  not  a  local,  but  a  universal  virtue  , 
unohastity  being  discovered  as  much  in  the  trading, 
or  piantmg,  or  spealcing,  or  philosophizing,  as  m 
Kenirationl  and  tU,  though  tlie  virgins  he  saw  m 
leaven  were  beautiful,  the  wives  were  incomparably 
more  beautiful,   and  went   on    increasing   in   beauty 

*^Yrt  Swidenborg,  after  his  mode,  pinned  his  theory  to 
a  temporary  form.    He  exaggerates  the  circumstance  ot 
marria«e  ;  and,  though  he  finds  false  marriages  on  earth, 
fonciMlI^ser  choice  in  heaven.     But  of  progressive 
souls,  aU  loves  and  friendships  are  momentary.    Do  you 
love  mef  means.  Do  you  see  the  same  truth  .>     If  you 
do.  we   are   happy  with  the   same    happiness:    but 
ttresently  one  of  us  passes  into  the  perception  of  new 
truth  ;-we  are  divorced,  and  no  tension  in  nature  can 
hold  us  to  each  other.     I  know  how  delicious  is  this 
cup  of  love-I  existing  for  you,  you  existing  for  me  ; 
but  it  U  a  child's  clinging  to  his  toy ;  an  attempt  to 
eternize  the  fireside  and  nuptial  chamber  ;  to  keep  the 
picture-alphabet  through  which  our  first  lessons  arc 
prettily  conveyed.    The  Eden  of  God  is  bare  and  grand  : 
like  the  out-door  landscape,  remembered    from  the 
evening  fireside,  it  seems  cold  and  desolate,  whilst  you 
cower  over  the  coals  ;  but,  once  abroad  a^in,  we  pity 
those  who  can  forego  the  magnificence  of  uature  tor 
randle-light  and  cards.     Perhaps  the  true  subject  of 
the  'Conjugal  Love'  is  Conversation,  whose  law's/™ 
,  profoundly  Eliminated.    It  is  false  if  literally  applied  to 
marriage.     For  God  is  the  bride  or  bridegroom  of  the 
soul.      Heaven   is   not   the  pairing   of   two,   but  the 
communion   of  aU  souls.      We  meet,  and  dwell   an 
instant  under  the  temple  of  one  thought,  and  part  a# 
though  we  parted  not,  to  join  another  thought  lu 
other  feUowsftps  of  joy.     So  far  from  there  being  any- 
thing divine  in  the  low  and  proprietary  sense  ofVoyou 
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^r'  '*  'M?"'y  "^^^^  y**"  '""^o  ""'J  J<»e  me,  by 
^g  yourself  on  a  sentiment  which  ie  hig-her  than 

^t  Ti  ""**  '  '^H"'  '"^'' '""'  fi°d  ™y«eTf  at  your 
demand  love.  In  ^act,  in  the  spiritual  world,  we  change 
sexes  every  moment.  You  love  the  worth  in  me  ;  thf^ 
I  am  your  husband :  but  it  is  not  me,  but  the  worth, 
that  fixes  the  love;  and  that  worth  is  a  drop  of  O^e 
ocean  of  worth  that  is  beyond  me.  Meantime^  I  adore 
the  greater  worth  m  another,  and  so  become  his  wife. 
He  aspires  to  a  higher  worth  in  another  spirit,  and  is 
wife  or  receiver  of  that  influence. 

Whether  a  self-inquisitorial  habit  that  he  grew  into,   . 

^w  '^"T  "^  **«  "'»«  *"  "^'"^  °>en  of  thought  are 
liable,  he  has  acquired,  in  disentangling  and  demon- 
strating that  part^icular  form  of  moral  disease,  an 
acumen  which  no  conscience  can  resist.  I  refer  to  his 
'^f^^  of  the  profanation  of  thinking  to  what  is  good 

doubt  »nT'!?"''^-  «^°  '^°°  »'^»*  ^i*,  if  to 
doubt  and  deny."  He  was  painfully  alive  to  the 
difference  between  knowing  and  doing,  and  this 
sensibdity  is  mcessantly  expressed.  Philosophers  are, 
nrpH'fl™'  ?P«"'  cockatrices,  asps,  hemorrhoid., 
Sf^^i!  '/°u  ^5^"^  serpents;  literary  men  are  con- 
jurors  and  charlatans. 

w.^fi'^^^I'u"  '"Pi"  suggests  a  sad  afterthought,  that  here 
we  find  the  seat  of  his  own  pain.  Possibfy  Swedenbor^ 
paid  the  penalty  of  introverted  (acuities.  Success  or 
a  tortunate  genius,  seems  to  depend  on  a  happy  adjust- 
ment of  heart  and  brain  ;  on  a  due  proportion;  hard  to 
hit,  of  moral  and  mental  power,  which,  perhaps,  obeys 
the  law  of  those  chemical  ratios  which  make  a  pro- 
portion in  volumes  necessary  to  combination,  as  w'hen 
gases  will  combine  in  certain  fixed  rates,  but  not  at  any 
rate  t  ,s  hard  to  carry  a  full  cup  :  and  this  man, 
proJusoly  eiidowea  in  i.eart  and  mind,  early  fell  inU, 
aangerous  discord  with  himself.  In  his  '  Anim^ 
Mngdom,  he  surprised  us  by  declaring  that  he  loved 
analysis,  and  not  synthesis  ;  and  now,  after  his  fiftieth 
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year,  lie  falls  into  jealousy  <rf  his  intellect ;  and,  though 
aware  tliat  truth  is  not  solitary,  nor  is  goodnew  solitary, 
but  both  must  ever  mix  auil  marry,  he  makes  war  on 
bis  mind,  takes  the  part  of  the  conscience  agamst  rt, 
and,  on  all  occasions  tradueea  and  blasphemes  it.     ine 
violence   .h  instantly  avenged.     Beauty  is  disgraced, 
love  it  unlovely,  when  truth,  tlie  half  part  of  heaven,  is 
denied,  as  much  as  when  a  bttierness  in  men  ot  talent 
leads    to  satire,  and  destroys  the  judgment.     He  is 
wise   but  wise  in  his  own  despite.     There  is  an  air  ot 
infinite  grief,  and  the  sound  of  wailing,  aU  over  and 
thrao«h   this  lurid  universe.     A  vampyre  sits  in  the 
seat^  the  prophet,  and  turns  with  gloomy  appetite  to 
the  images  of  pain.     Indeed,  a  bird  does  not  more 
readily  weave  its  nest,  or  a  mole  bore  into  the  ground, 
than  this  seer  of  the  souls  substructs  a  new  hell  and 
Bit,  each  more  abominable  than  the  last,  round  every 
Sew  crew  of  offenders.     He  was  let  down  through  a 
column  that  seemed  of  brass,  but  it  was  forme<l   ot 
angelic  spirits,  that  he  might  descend  safely  amongst 
thi  unhappy,  and  witness  the  vastation  of  souls ;  and 
heard  there,  for  a  long  continuance,  their  lamentations  , 
he  saw  their  tormentors,  who  increase  and  strain  pangs 
to  infinity  ;  he  saw  the  hell  of  the  jugglers,  the  hell  of 
the  assassins,  the  liell  of  the  kscivious  ;  the  heU  ot 
robbers,  who  kill  and  boil  men  ;  the  infernal  tun  of 
the  deceitful;   the  excrementitious  hells ;  the  heU  ot 
the  revengeful,  whose  faces  resembled  a  round,  broad 
cake,  and    their  arms  rotate  like  a   wheel.      Except 
Rabelais  and  Dean  Swift,  nobody  ever  had  such  science 
of  filth  and  corruption. 

These  books  should  be  used  with  caution.  It  is 
dangerous  to  sculpture  these  evauescmg  images  of 
thought.  True  in  transition,  they  become  false  if  fixed. 
It  requires,  for  his  just  apprehension,  almost  a  genius 
equal  to  his  o-.vn.  But  w!,en  hi.,  visions  >'«"'"« /^« 
stereotyped  language  of  multitudes  of  persoiis,  of  all 
degrees  Vf  age  and  cai)acity,  they  are  pe^ertol.  The 
wise  people  of  the  Greek  race  were  accustomed  to  lead 
the  most  intelligent  and  virtuous  young  men,  as  part 
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of  their  education,  through  the  iUeusinian  mysteries, 
»h«rein,  with  much  pomp  and  graduation,  the  highest 
truths  known  to  aaeient  wisdom  were  taught.  An 
ardent  and  contempkttive  young  man,  at  eighteen  or 
twenty  years,  might  read  once  these  books  of  Sweden- 
borg,  these  mysteries  of  love  and  conscience,  and 
then  throw  them  aside  for  ever.  Genius  is  ever 
haunted  by  similar  dreams,  when  the  hells  and  the 
heavens  are  opened  to  it.  But  these  pictures  are  to 
be  held  as  mystical,  that  is,  as  a  quite  arbitrary 
and  accidental  picture  of  the  truth  —  not  as  the 
truth.  Any  other  symbol  would  be  as  good  :  then 
this  is  safely  seen. 

Swedenborg's  system  of  the  world  wants  central 
spontaneity  ;  it  is  dynamic,  not  vital,  and  lacks  power 
to  generate  life,  'fhere  is  no  individual  in  it.  The 
universe  is  a  gigantic  cryttal,  all  whose  atoms  and 
lamin»  lie  in  uninterrupted  order,  and  with  unbroken 
unity  but  cold  and  still.  What  seems  an  individual 
and  a  will,  is  none.  There  is  au  immense  chain  of 
intermediation,  extending  from  centre  to  extremes, 
which  bereaves  every  agency  of  all  freedom  and  char- 
acter. The  universe,  in  his  poem,  suffers  under  a 
magnetic  sleep,  and  only  reflects  the  mind  of  the 
magnetizer.  Every  thought  comes  into  each  mind  by 
influence  from  a  society  of  spirits  that  surround  it,  and 
into  these  from  a  higiier  society,  and  so  on.  AU  his 
types  mean  the  same  few  things.  All  his  figures  speak 
one  speech.  Ail  his  interlocutors  Swedenborgise.  Be 
they  who  they  may,  to  this  complexion  must  they  come 
at  last.  This  Charon  ferries  them  all  over  in  his  boat ; 
kings,  counsellors,  CTvaliers,  doctors,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  King  George  II.,  Mahomet,  or  who- 
soever, and  all  gather  one  grimness  of  hue  and  style. 
Only  when  Cicero  comes  by,  our  gentle  seer  sticks  a 
little  at  saying  he  talked  with  Cicero,  and,  with  a  toucli 
of  human  relenting,  remarks,  "  one  whom  it  was  given 
me  to  believe  was  Cicero  ; "  and  when  the  soi-ditant 
Roman  opens  his  mouth,  Rome  and  eloquence  have 
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ebbed  away— it  U  plain  theoloric  Swi^enborg,  like 
the  rest.  Hi»  heavens  and  hells  are  duU  ;  fenlt  of 
want  of  individualism.  The  thousand-fold  relation  of 
men  is  not  there.  The  interest  that  attaches  in  nature 
to  each  man,  because  he  U  right  by  his  wrong,  and 
wrong  by  his  right,  because  he  defies  aU  dogmatising  and 
classification,  so  many  allowances,  and  contingencies, 
and  futurities  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  strongt  by 
his  vices,  often  paralysed  by  his  virtues— sinks  into 
entire  sympathy  with  his  society.  This  want  reacts 
to  the  centre  of  the  system.  Though  the  agency  of 
"the  Lord"  is  in  every  line  referred  to  by  name,  it 
never  becomes  aliva.  There  is  no  lustre  in  that  eye 
which  gazes  from  the  centre,  and  which  should  vivify 
the  immense  dependency  of  beings. 

The  vice  of  Swedenborg's  mind  is  its  theologic  deter- 
mination. Nothing  with  him  has  the  liberahty  of 
universal  wisdom,  but  we  are  alwavs  in  a  church. 
That  Hebrew  muse,  which  taught  the  lore  of  right 
and  wrong  to  men,  had  the  same  excess  of  influence 
for  him  it  has  had  for  the  nations.  The  mode,  as  weU 
as  the  essence,  was  sacred.  Palestine  is  ever  the  more 
valuable  as  a  chapter  in  universal  history,  and  ever 
the  less  an  available  element  in  education.  The 
genius  of  Swedenborg,  Urgest  of  all  modem  souls  in 
this  department  of  thousht,  wasted  itself  in  the 
endeavour  to  re-animate  and  conserve  what  had 
already  arrived  at  its  natural  term,  and,  in  the  great 
secular  Providence,  was  retiring  from  its  prominence, 
before  western  modes  of  thought  and  expression. 
Swedenborg  and  Behmen  both  failed  by  attaching 
themselves  to  the  Christian  symbol,  instep  of  to  the 
moral  sentiment,  which  carries  innumeimMe  Christiani- 
ties, humanities,  divinities,  in  its  liMoin. 

The  excess  of  influence  shows  itself  in  the  incongruous 
importation  of  a  foreign  ri»etonc.  "\Vhat  have  I  to 
do,"  asks  the  impatient  reader,  wilu  janwer  ana  sar- 
donyx, beryl  and  chalcedony  ,  what  with  arks  and 
passovers,  ephahs  and  ephods  ;  what  with  leners  and 
emerods;  what  with   heave-offerings  and  unleavened 
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bread  ;  chariots  of  fire,  dragons  crowned  and  horned, 
behemoth  and  unicorn  f  Good  for  orientals,  these  are 
nothing  to  me.  The  more  learning  you  bring  to 
explam  them,  the  more  jrlaring  the  impertinence, 
lie  more  coherent  and  elaborate  the  eystem,  the  less 
I  like  it.  I  say,  with  the  Sprtan,  '  Why  do  you  speak 
so  much  to  the  purpose,  of  that  which  is  nothing  to  the 

aose  ?  ■  My  learning  is  such  as  God  gave  me  in  my 
and  habit,  in  the  delight  and  study  of  my  eves, 
and  not  of  another  man's.  Of  all  absurdities,  this  of 
some  foreigner,  proposing  to  take  awav  my  rhetoric, 
and  substitute  his  own,  and  amuse  me  with  pelican 
and  stork,  instead  of  thrush  and  robin  ;  palm-trees 
and  shittim-wood,  instead  of  sassafia.s  and  hickory- 
seems  the  most  needless." 

Locke  said,  "  l^d,  when  he  makes  tlie  prophet, 
does  not  unmake  tlie  man."  Swedenborg's  history 
points  the  remark.  The  parish  disputes,  in  the  Swedish 
church,  between  the  friends  and  foes  of  Luther  and 
Melancthou,  concerning  "  faith  alone,"  and  "  works 
alone,"  intrude  themselves  into  his  speculations  upon 
the  economy  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  celestial 
socieUes.  ITie  Lutheran  bishop  s  son,  for  whom  the 
heavens  are  opened,  so  that  he  sees  with  eyes,  and  in 
the  richest  symbolic  forms,  the  awful  truth  of  things, 
and  utters  again,  in  his  books,  as  under  a  heavenly 
mandate,  the  indisputable  secrtU  of  moral  nature,— 
with  all  these  grandeurs  resting  upon  him,  remains 
the  Lutheran  bishop's  son  ;  his  judgments  are  those  of 
a  Swedish  polemic,  and  his  vast  enlargements  purchased 
by  adamantine  limitations.  He  carries  his  controversial 
™e'"0'7  with  him  in  his  visite  to  the  souls.  He  is  like 
Michael  Angelo,  who,  in  his  frescoes,  put  the  cardinal 
who  had  offended  him,  to  roast  under  a  mountain  of 
devils;  or,  like  Dante,  who  avenged,  in  vindictive 
melodies,  all  his  private  wrongs  ;  or.  perhaps  still  more 
like  Mofitai^ie's  parish  priest,  who.  If  a  haU-storm 
paMes  over  the  village,  thinks  the  day  of  doom  is  come, 
and  the  cannibals  already  have  got  the  pip.  Swedenborg 
confounds  us  not  less  with  the  pains  of  Mehuicthon 
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and  Luther,  and  Wolfius,  and  his  own  books,  which  he 
advertises  among  the  angels. 

Under  the  same  theologic  cramp,  B»«»y  «  m«  dogmas 
are  bound.  His  cardinal  position  i«i  worals  is,  that 
evils  should  be  shunned  as  sina.  But  b«  does  not  know 
what  evil  is.  or  what  Rood  is,  who  thinks  any  ground 
remains  t)  b«  occupied,  after  oayiug  that  evil  is  to  be 
shunn*<l  as  evil.  I  doubt  not  h«  »;v9  led  by  the  desire 
to  inst  .,  the  element  of  pewonality  of  Deity.  But 
nothing  is  added.  One  ma»,  you  say,  dreads  erydpelaa 
—show  him  that  this  dread  is  evil :  or,  one  dreads  hell- 
show  him  that  dread  U  evil.  He  who  loves  goodness, 
harbours  angels,  reveres  reverence,  and  lives  with  God. 
The  less  we  have  to  do  with  our  sins  the  better.  No 
man  can  afford  to  waste  his  moments  in  compunctions. 
"  ITiat  is  active  duty,"  say  the  Hindoos,  "  which  is  not 
for  our  bondage ;  that  is  knowledge,  which  is  for  our 
liberation :  all  other  duty  is  good  only  unto  wearing." 
Another  dogma,  growing  out  of  this  pernicious 
theologic  limitation,  is  this  Inferno.  Swedenborg  has 
devils.  Evil,  according  to  all  philosophers,  is  good  in 
the  making.  That  pure  malignity  can  exist  is  the  ex- 
treme proposition  of  unbelief.  It  is  not  to  he  enter- 
tained by  a  rational  agent ;  it  is  atheism ;  it  is  the  last 
profanation.     Euripides  rightly  said, — 

"  Goodness  and  being  in  the  gods  are  one ; 

He  who  imputes  ill  to  them  makes  them  none." 

To  what  a  painful  perversion  had  Gothic  theolcwy 
arrived,  that  Swedenborg  admitted  no  conversion  for 
evil  spirits !  But  the  Divine  effort  is  never  relaxed  ; 
the  carrion  in  the  sun  will  convert  itself  to  gra-ss  and 
flowers ;  and  man,  though  in  brotheb,  or  jails,  or  on 
gibbets,  is  on  his  way  to  all  that  is  good  and  true. 
Bums,  with  the  wild  humour  of  his  apostrophe  to 
"  poor  old  Nickie  Ben," 

"  O  wad  ye  tak  a  thought,  and  mend," 
has  the  advantage  of  the  vindictive  theologian-     Every- 
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^'."^  '?rJ"P*'*"'''^'  ""*  Pefwhes,  but  love  and  truth 
only.  The  krgest  is  always  the  truest  sentiment,  and 
we  feel  Oie  more  jfenerous  spirit  of  the  Indian  Vishnu,— 
1  am  the  same  to  all  mankind.  There  is  not  one  who 
18  worthy  of  my  love  or  hatred,  ney  who  serve  me 
with  adoration,— I  am  in  i\vm,  and  they  in  me.  If 
one  whose  wavs  are  altogether  evil,  serve  mc  alone,  he 
18  as  respectable  as  the  just  man  ;  he  is  altogether  well 
employed  ;  he  soon  becometh  of  a  virtuous  spirit,  and 
obtameth  eterni'  happiness." 

For  the  anomalous  pretension  of  Revelations  of  the 
other  world,— only  his  probity  and  genius  can  entitle 
it  to  any  serious  regard.     His  revelations  destroy  their 
credit  by  running  into  detail.     If  a  man  say  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  informed  him  that  the  Last  Judgment 
(or  the  last  of  the  iudgments)  took  place  in  175" ;  or 
that  the  Dutch,  in  the  other  world,  live  in  a  heaven  by 
themselves,  and  the  English  in  a  heaven  by  themselves  ; 
I   reply,  that  the  Spirit  which   is   holy,  is   reserved! 
taciturn,  and  deals  in  laws.     The  rumours  of  ghosta 
and  hobgoblins  gossip  and  tell  fortunes.     The  teachings 
of  the  high  Spirit  are  abstemious,  and,  in  regard  to 
particulars,  negative.     Socrates'  Genius  did  not  advise 
him  to  act  or  to  find,  but  if  he  purposed  to  do  somewhat 
not  advantageous,  it  dissuaded  him.     "  What  God  is  " 
he  said  "  I  know  not ;  what  he  is  not,  I  know."      The 
Hindoos  have  denominated  the  Supreme  Being  the 
"Internal  Check."    Tlie  illuminated  Quakers  explained 
their  Light,  not  as  somewhat  which  Irads  to  any  action, 
but  it  appears  as  an   obstruction   to   anj-tliing   unfit. 
But  the  right  examples  are  private  experiences,  which 
are  absolutely  at  one  on  this  point.     Strictly  speaking, 
.Swedenborg*8  revelation  is  a  confounding  of  planes,— 
a  capital  offence  in  so  learned  a  categorist.     This  is 
to  carry  the  law  of  surface  into  the  plane  of  substance, 
to  carry  individualism  and  its  fopperies  into  the  realm 
of  essences  and   generals,   which   is  dislocation    and 
chaos. 

The  secret  of  heaven  is  kept  from  age  to  age.     No 
imprudent,   no  sociable  angel  ever   dropt    an    early 
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syllable  to  an«»er  the  lo°P"««  "^n^Ju*^*  *■  to". ny 
Z^.  We  .hould  have  I»t»?,^„»°  hid'^^ht  hU 
&vourite,  who,  by  b  ncter  °^'«^,«'^M^urrent., 
thoughU  into  P«'?ll«l'»™J^'Ve  fJ^itViid  ciroum- 
and  could  hint  *»  h"™"!*"  f'"  S?t  itTs^rUin  that 
stance  of  the  newly  partedjoul.     But  rt  1b  ceroi      ^^^ 

it  muBt  taU^r  '"^^''^^i^'^fe^VunZ  workB  of  the 
he  inferior  >n,t»n«*^P*,r,'^L  the  firmament,  and 
'"^llt^mo'SC  ^tiSi^^W^WthanrainbowB 
write*  the  moral  law.    ii. "'"'     .  -^t    fl„werB,  with 

stabler  than  "><»."?t»^',"«!J^^  I?  autumnal  Btars. 
tides,  and  the  riBing  "d  Betong  »1|"3^  „teu 
MelodiouB  poetB  BhaO  l«  h«"^  "  '„aZe  and  Bpirit  i» 
°°'^*ii'  '^r'Sb^r^^t^rCrt-beat,  which 
^iliTt^nerS^thrrurrollB,  and  the  globule 
of  blood,  and  the  sap  of  t^ees.  y^^ 

'^''^^^^Zh'^ll  Turthll;:*iB  no  beauty, 
arrived,  and  niB  taie  is  """■  ~,         j  „„ige  loves 

no  heaven,  f"!;  "HT'l?,' "St  His  ta?e  "» is  rsmeric. 
S^'^^ri^  woTld  W  the  Lme  relation  to  the 
"eneZirUdtyB^truth  of  whUh  h"-", -^, 

t'' tts^d:fl^i?e•=^tT  nTe^l  -r{£^  iU 
liear  to  his  ideal  iiie.     "  .^    plienomena  of 

eloquence  makes  '»«°°«V.„^^fif*' 'hat  have  actually 
wsholostic,  didactic,  passionless,  bloodless  man. 
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danotea  claase*  of  souls  u  a  botanist  disposes  of  a  cuex 
and  vuiu  doleful  helU  as  a  stratum  of  chalk  or  horn- 
blende !  He  has  no  sympathy.  He  goes  up  and  down 
the  world  of  men,  a  modem  Rhailamanthus  in  gold- 
headed  cane  and  peruke,  and  with  uouchalance,  and 
the  air  of  a  referee,  distributes  souls.  'Hio  warm, 
many-w.  ithered,  passionate-peopled  world  is  to  him  a 
grammar  of  hieroglyphs,  or  au  emblematic  freemasons' 
procession.  How  different  is  Jacob  Behmen  !  ha  ig 
teemulous  with  emotion,  and  listens  awe-struck,  with 
Oie  gentlest  humanity,  to  the  I'eacher  whose  lessons 
he  conveys  ;  and  when  he  asserts  th.M,  "  m  some  sort, 
r*  '?  tf*"**""  "'»"  God,"  his  heart  beats  high  that 
the  thumpmg  .itniinst  bis  leathern  coal  is  audible 
across  the  centuries.  Tis  a  great  difference.  Behem 
IS  hMlthily  and  beautifully  wise,  notwithstanding  the 
mystical  narrownes-  and  incommunicableness.  SHtiien- 
borg  IS  disagreeably  vise,  and,  with  all  his  accumulated 
gifts,  paralyzes  and  lepels. 

It  is  the  best  sign  of  a  great  uatu-  o,  that  it  opens  a 
foreground,  and,  like  the  breath  of  morning  landscapes, 
myites  us  onward.  Swedenborg  is  retrospective,  nor 
can  we  divest  him  of  his  mattock  and  shroud.  Some 
mmds  are  for  ever  restrained  from  descending  into 
nature  ;  others  are  for  ever  prevented  from  ascending 
out  of  it.  With  a  force  of  many  men,  he  could  never 
break  the  umbilical  ('ord  wliich  held  him  to  nature,  and 
be  did  not  rise  to  the  platform  of  pure  genius. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  man,  who,  by  his  percep- 
tion of  symbols,  saw  the  poetic  construction  of  things, 
and  the  primary  relation  of  mind  to  matter,  remained 
enhrely  devoid  of  the  whole  apparatus  of  poetic  ex- 
pression which  that  perception  creates.  He  knew  the 
grammar  and  rudiments  of  the  Motlier-Tongue— how 
could  he  not  read  off  one  strain  into  music  ?  Was  he 
like  Saadi,  who  in  his  \  ision,  designed  to  fill  his  lap 
with  the  celestial  flowers,  as  presente  for  his  friends  ; 
but  the  fragrance  of  the  roses  so  intoxicated  him,  that 
the  skirt  dropped  from  bis  hands  >  or,  is  reporting  a 
breach  of  the  manners  of  that  heavenly  society  ?   or. 
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was  it  that  he  saw  the  vision  inteUectnally,  a°d^ence 
S  chXg  of  the  inleUectual  that  pervades  l»«^ok9  ? 
Be  it  as  it  may,  his  books  have  no  melody,' °°««"?*'°h'^^ 
no  humour,  no  relief  to  the  dead  prosaic  level-     In  h.s 
profuse  and  accurate  ima«ry  is  no  pl?"'"''^^"/ *^« 
U  no  beauty.    We  wander  forlorn  in  a  lack-lustre 
landscaTV  bird  ever  sang  in  aU  these  S^rder^^i 
the  deX    Theentirewant  of  poetry  in  so  transcendent 
a  mind  betokens  the  disease,  and  like  » ^^Tt^Sk 
in  a  beautiful  person,  is  a  kind  J^, "»"""«•„?, *L°^; 
Rometimes    he  will  not  be  read  longer.     His  great 
^e  ^U'tur^  a  sentence.     His  books  have  become  a 
S^u^ent      His  laurel  so  largely  mixed  with  cypress, 
rcKl-breath  so  mingles  with  the  temple  incense, 
that  boys  and  maids  wUl  shun  the  spot. 

Yet,  in  this  immolation  of  genius  «>*  f«"«  »*  *" 
shrine  of  conscience,  is  a  n.erit  «"l>^"}ri*^°°^  eCd 
He  Uved  to  purpose :  he  gave  a  verdict.  He  eiecieu 
?oodnS  ^tLXe  to  which  the  sou^  must  cbng  m  aU 
SXrinth  of  nature.  Many  opinions  conflict  as  to 
tte  touHentre.  In  the  shipwreck,  some  cling  to 
^ningr  r°gjng,  some  to  cas^  and  barrel,  some  to 
^r-me^S  mast ;  the  pilot  eh«>««»,-fiSL -'Te 
fplant  myself  here  ;  all  will  «°K,  »'«f°"„^"  '  j,  °* 
comes  to  Ud  who  saUs  with  me.  ^o  n(rt  rely  on 
heavenly  favour,  or  on  compassion  to  folly,  or  on  pru 
d^e?o^n  common  sense,  the  old  usage  and  mainchance 

of  men  •  nothing  can  keep  you— not  fate,  nor  healtn, 
norXirTlinSuect;  noLUkeepyou^hutrectiU^^^ 
only,  rectitude  for  ever  and  ever  !-and,  mth  a  tensity 
?^rnever  swerved  in  all  his  studies,  invenUonsd^^^ 
he  adheres  to  this  brave  choice.  I  think  ot  mm  as  oi 
^m1  tr^smigrating  votary  of  Indian  legend  who  sa^ 
« though  1  be  dog,  or  ackal,  or  pismire,  m  the  Ust 
rudiments  of  nature,  under  what  i°te^'?«f *  "'■.^f  ^'^^^ 
Icleave  to  right,  as  the  sure  ladder  that  leads  up  to 

Tw^SenwL  rendered  a  double  service  to  ma^- 
kind,  which  S  now  only  beginning  to  ^J^^^-  ^^ 
the  science  of  experiment  and  use  he  made  his  first 
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ateps  ;  he  observed  aud  published  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
and,  ascending  by  just  degrees,  from  events  to  their 
summits  and  causes,  he  was  iired  with  piety  at  the 
harmonies  he  felt,  and  abandoned  himself  to  his  joy  and 
worship.  'ITiis  was  his  first  service.  If  the  glory  was 
too  bright  for  his  eyes  to  bear,  if  he  staggered  under 
the  trance  of  delight,  the  more  excellent  is  the  spectacle 
he  saw,  the  realities  of  being  which  beam  and  blaze 
through  him,  and  which  no  infirmities  of  the  prophet 
are  suffered  to  obscure  ;  and  he  renders  a  second  passive 
service  to  men,  not  less  than  the  first — perhaps,  in  the 
great  circle  of  being,  and  in  the  retributions  of  spiritual 
nature,  not  less  glorious  or  less  beautiful  to  hL-nself. 


v.— MONTAIGNE ;  OR,  THE  SCEPTIC 

Every  fact  is  related  on  one  side  to  sensation,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  morals.  The  game  of  thought  is,  on 
the  appearance  of  one  of  these  two  sides,  to  find  the 
other  :  given  the  upper,  to  find  the  under  side.  Nothing 
so  thin,  but  has  these  two  faces  ;  and,  when  the  observer 
has  seen  the  obverse,  he  turns  it  over  to  see  the  reverse. 
Life  is  a  pitching  of  this  penny — heads  or  tails.  We 
never  tire  of  this  game,  because  there  is  still  a  slight 
shudder  of  astonishment  at  the  exhibition  of  the  other 
face,  at  the  contrast  of  the  two  faces.  A  man  is  flushed 
with  success,  and  bethinks  himself  what  this  good  luck 
signifies.  He  drives  his  bargain  in  the  street ;  but  it 
occurs,  that  he  also  is  bought  and  sold.  He  sees  the 
beauty  of  a  human  face,  and  searches  the  cause  of  that 
beauty,  which  must  be  more  beautiful.  He  builds  his 
fortunes,  maintains  the  laws,  cherishes  his  children ; 
but  he  asks  himself,  why  ?  and  whereto  ?  This  head 
and  this  tail  are  called,  in  the  language  of  philosophy. 
Infinite  and  Finite  ;  Relative  and  Absolute  ;  Apparent 
and  Real ;  and  many  fine  names  beside. 

Eacli  man  is  born  with  a  predisposition  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  sides  of  nature ;  aud  it  will  easily  happen 
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fhat  men  will  be  fomid  devoted  to  one  or  the  other.  One 
class  has  the  perception  of  difference,  and  is  convenant 
with  facts  and  sur&ces ;  cities  and  persons ;  and  the 
bringing  certain  things  to  pass ; — the  men  of  talent  and 
action.  Another  class  have  the  perception  of  identity 
and  are  men  of  &ith  and  philosophy,  men  of  genins. 

Each  of  these  riders  drives  too  fast  Plotinus  believes 
only  in  philosophers ;  F^n^on,  in  saints.  Pindar  and 
Byron,  m  poets.  Raid  the  haughty  language  in  which 
Plato  and  the  Platoniste  spealc  of  ail  men  who  are  not 
devoted  tc  tiieir  own  shining  abstractions  ;  other  men 
are.rats  and  mice.  The  literarv  class  is  usually  proc.I 
and  exclusive.  The  correspoudence  of  Pope  and  Swift 
describes  mankind  around  them  as  monsters ;  and  that 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  in  our  own  time,  is  scarcely 
more  kind. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  arrogance  comes.  The 
genius  is  a  genius  by  the  first  look  he  casts  on  any 
object.  Is  his  eye  creative  ?  Does  he  not  rest  in  angles 
and  colours,  but  beholds  the  design— he  will  presently 
undervalue  the  actual  object.  In  powerful  moments, 
his  thought  has  dissolved  the  works  of  art  and  nature 
into  their  causes,  so  that  the  works  appear  heavy  and 
&ulty.  He  has  a  conception  of  beauty  which  the 
sculptor  cannot  embody.  Picture,  statue,  temple,  rail- 
road, ^iteam-engine  existed  first  in  an  artist's  mind,  with- 
out flaw,  mistake,  or  friction,  which  impair  the  executed 
models.  So  did  the  church,  the  state,  college,  court, 
social  circle,  and  all  the  institutions.  It  is  not  stramre 
that  these  men,  remembering  what  they  have  seen  and 
hoped  of  ideas,  should  affirm  disdainfiiUy  the  superior- 
ity of  ideas.  Having  at  some  time  seen  that  the  happy 
soul  will  carry  all  the  arts  in  power,  they  say.  Why 
cumber  ourselvealwith  superfluous  realizations  ?  and,  like 
dreaming  beggars,  they  assume  to  speak  and  act  as  if 
these  vunes  were  already  substantiated. 

On  tihe  other  part,  the  men  of  toil  and_  trade  and 
luxury — the  animal  world,  including  the  animal  in  the 
philosopher  and  poet  also — and  the  practical  world,  in- 
cluding the  painral  drudgeries  which  are  never  excused 
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^wwplier  or  poet  any  more  than  to  the  rest- 
WMgh  heavily  on  the  other  side.  The  trade  in  our 
S^S„^fir"*^  no  metaphysical  causes,  thinks 
nothing  of  the  force  which  necessiiated  traders  and  a 
trading  planet  to  exist :  no ;  but  sticks  to  cotton,  suear. 
7^'^^^\  u^'  """^  meetings,  on  election  Ty^ 
^I^  ?riyr'?y  nusgiving  of  the  value  of  the^ 
TvTiSr^'  7*i^  f"*^  "  ftre«nito«  in  a  single  direction. 
To  tte  men  of  this  world,  to  the  animal  strength  and 
^ints,  to  the  men  of  practical  power,  whilst  iiinersed 

m  It,  the  man  of  ideas  appears  out  of  his  reason.    Thev 
alone  have  reason.  ' 

TUngs  always  bring  their  own  philosophy  with  them, 
tnat  IS,  prudence.  No  man  acquires  property  without 
acquiring  with  it  a  little  arithmetic,  al^.  ^n  Wland! 
the  richest  country  that  ever  existed,  property  Stands 
for  more,  compared  with  personal  abUfty,  thai  in  any 
other.  After  dinner,  a  man  believes  less,  denies  more  : 
verities  have  lost  some  charm.  After  dinner,  arithmetic 
w  the  only  science  ;  ideas  are  disturbing,  incendiary, 
follies  of  young  men,  repudiated  by  the  solid  pcrtiou 
'^.^^^^yi^i  a  man  comes  to  be  valued  %y  his 
•UUebo  and  animal  qualities.  Spence  relates,  that 
Mr  Pone  was  with  gir  Godfrey  Icneller,  one  day. 
when  lis  nephew,  a  Guinea  trader,  came  ii. 
Nephew,  said  Sii  Godfrey,  "You  hava  the 
honour   of   seeing    the    two   greatest    men    in    the 

"j  i  o  .  ****"  *  ^"°"  '•«"'  8fo»t  men  vou  may  be." 
said  the  Guinea  man  ,ut  I  don't  like  your  looks.  I 
tave  often  bought  a  man  much  better  than  both  of  you. 
aU  muscles  and  bones,  for  ten  guineas."  Thus  the  men 
of  the  senses  revenge  themselves  on  the  professors,  and 
repay  scorn  for  scorn.  The  first  had  leaped  to  con- 
clusions not  yet  ripe,  and  say  more  than  is  true ;  the 
others  make  themselves  merry  with  the  phUosopher. 
^^'I^'^'Jx  "*?  '•y  ^^  Ponnd.-They  believe  that 
mustard  bites  the  tongue,  that  pepper  is  hot,  frietioa- 
matchra  are  incendiary,  revolvers  to  be  avoided,  and 
m^ders  hold  up  nautaloons;  that  there  is  much 
ientiment  in  a  chest  of  tea ;  and  a  man  wiU  be  eloquent. 
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if  you  give  him  good  wine.  Are  you  tende^and 
■crupuloiu — yon  must  eat  more  mince-pie.  They  nold 
tlut  Luther  had  nuUc  in  him  when  he  aaid, 

"  Wer  nicht  liebt  Wein,  Weib,  und  Geeang, 
Der  bleibt  ein  Narr  sein  Leben  lang ; " 

and  when  he  advised  a  young  gcholar,  perplexed  with 
fore-ordination  and  fr  will,  to  get  weU  drunk  ^^ "  The 
nerves,"  says  Cabau-.,  "they  are  the  man."  My 
neighlMur,  a  jolly  &nner,  in  the  tavern  bar-room, 
thinks  that  the  use  of  money  is  sure  and  speedj 
gpeiidiEg.  "For  his  part,"  he  says,  "he  puts  his 
down  his  neck  and  gets  the  good  of  it." 

The  inconvenience  of  this  wav  of  thinking  is,  that  it 
runs  into  indifferentism,  and  then  into  disgust.  life 
is  eating  us  up.  We  shall  he  fables  presently.  Kee^ 
cool :  it  will  be  all  one  a  hundred  years  hence.  _  Life  s 
well  enough ;  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  get  out  of  it,  and 
they  will  all  be  glad  to  have  us.  Why  should  we  fret 
and  drudge?  Our  meat  will  taste  to-morrow  as  it  did 
yesterday,  and  we  may  at  last  have  had  enough  of  it. 
"  Ah,"  said  my  languid  gentleman  at  Oxford,  "  there's 
nothing  new  or  true — and  no  matter." 

With  a  little  more  bitterness,  the  cynic  moans :  our 
life  is  like  an  ass  led  to  market  by  a  bundle  of  hay 
being  carried  before  him:  he  sees  nothing  but  the 
bnniUe  of  hay.  "  There  is  so  much  trouble  in  coming 
into  the  world,"  said  Lord  Bolingbroke,  "  and  so  mudi 
more,  as  well  as  meanness,  in  going  out  of  it,  that  'tis 
hardly  worth  while  to  be  here  at  alL"  I  knew  a 
philosopher  of  this  kidney,  who  was  accustomed  briefly 
to  sum  up  his  experience  of  human  nature  in  saying, 
"  Mankind  is  a  damned  rascal : "  and  the  natural 
corollaiy  is  pretty  sure  to  follow— "The  world  lives 
by  humbug,  and  so  will  I." 

The  abstractionist  and  the  materialist  thus  mutually 
exasperating  each  other,  and  the  scoffer  expressing  the 
worst  of  niaterialism,  there  arises  a  third  party  to 
occupy  the  middle  ground  between  these  two,  the 
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•oeptic,  namely.  He  finds  both  wrong  by  beiiw  ic 
IfZ'Z  «*''5f"'".l»Pl»°th«feetrtolithe^ 
oftiie  balance  He  mil  not  go  beyond  his  card.  He 
sees  the  one-sidedness  of  these  men  of  the  street ;  he 
mU  not  be  a  Gibeonrte ;  he  stands  for  the  inteUertual 
laculties,  a  cool  head,  and  whatever  serves  to  keep  it 
cool :  no  -inadnsed  industry,  no  unrewarded  self-devo- 
tion,  no  less  of  the  brains  in  toU.  Am  I  an  ox  or  a 
dnr  ?-You  are  both  in  extremes,  he  say^.  You  that 
will  have  aU  sobd,  and  a  world  of  pig-lead,  deceive 
youiseaves  gro^ly.  You  believe  yourlefves  r<i,t«S1^d 
funded  on  adamant ;  and  yet  if  we  uncover  the  last 
facts  of  our  knowledge,  you  are  spinning  like  bubbles 

\"Z"'  ^°"  ^°°*  ""^  "''■t'^e'-  or  whlnce,  and  you 
are  bottomed  and  rapped  and  wrapped  in  delusions, 
in  a*J^'  '^'^'L "^^V^yed  to  a*Took,  and  wrapped 
in  a  gown  The  studious  class  are  their  own  vic&7 
they  are  ftm  and  pale,  their  feet  are  cold,  their  heads 
are  hot,  the  night  is  without  sleep,  the  day  a  fear  of 
mterruption-paUor    squalor,  hunger,  and   egotism. 

i„/f2i-'"°it  °*"  *^^J^'  ""1  ^e  "'hat  conceite  they 
entertain— they  are  abstractionists,  and  spend  their 
days  and  nights  in  dreaming  some  dream ;  i£expecting 

.  ^.^n?!  f  JJfJ*?''  *2  """*  P™"'*""  «=heme  b^t^ 
^f  •  Zi  ""t.o^tutoof  proportion  in  its  presentment, 
pt  jnstnMS  m  its  appbcation,  and  of  all  energy  of  wili 
m  the  schemer  to  embody  and  vitalize  it 
knn- ti.!*^  plainly,  he  says,  that  I  cannot  see.  I 
«„^7ln^J^i!r^  ■*?"'«^  '«  ""*  ^  extremes,  but  in 
avoiding  ertremes.  I,  at  least,  will  shun  the  wUkness 
of  philosophizmg  beyond  my  depth.  What  is  the  nse 
of  pretending  to  powers  we  have  not?  What  is  the 
use  01  pretending  to  assurances  we  have  not,  resnectinir 
m^'.^"'  Why  exaggerate  the  oower  of  ?irtne? 
w^L  ^  "I^^l  M°™  y°"  timerThese  strings, 
Z^l^l?**~  ¥^'  ^^  «°»P-  W  there  »  a  wishX 
mmortahty,  and  no  evidence,  why  not  say  just  that? 
If  there  are  conflicting  evidences,  why  not  state  tiiea  ' 
u  thme  18  not  ground  lor  a  candid  thinker  to  make  up 
his  mind,  yea  or  nay-why  not  suspend  the  judgment^ 
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1  weary  of  these  dogmatize™.  1  tire  of  these  hacks  of 
rouliae,  who  deny  the  dogmas.  I  neither  affirm  nor 
deny.  I  stand  here  to  try  the  case.  I  am  here  to 
consider,  cKirrtir  to  consider  how  it  is.  I  will  tnr  to 
keep  the  balance  true.  Of  what  use  to  take  the  chair, 
and  glibly  rattle  off  theories  of  society,  religion,  and 
nature,  when  I  know  that  practical  objections  lie  in 
the  way,  insurmountable  by  me  and  by  my  mates. 
Why  so  talkative  in  public  when  each  ot  my  neigh- 
bours can  pin  me  to  my  seat  by  arguments  I  cannot 
refute."  Why  pretend  that  life  is  so  simple  a  game, 
when  we  know  how  subtle  and  elusive  the  Proteus 
is  !*  Why  think  to  shut  up  all  things  in  your  narrow 
coop,  when  we  know  there  are  not  one  or  two  on^, 
but  ten,  twenty,  a  thousand  things,  and  unlike  ?  v/hy 
fiincy  that  you  have  all  the  truth  in  your  keeping . 
There  is  much  to  say  on  all  sides. 

Who  shall  forbid  a  wise  scepticism,  seeing  that  there 
is  no  practical  question  on  which  anything  more  than 
an  approximate  solution  can  be  had  ?    Is  not  marriage 
an  open  question,  when  it  is  alleged,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  that  such  as  are  in  the  institution  wish  to 
get  out,  and  such  as  are  out  wish  to  get  in?    And 
the  reply  of  Socrates,  to  him  who  asked  whether  he 
should  choose  a  wife,  still  remains  reasonable,  "  that, 
whether  he  should  choose  one  or  not,  he  would  /epen* 
it."     Is  not  the  state  a  question  ?    All  society  is  divided 
in  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  state.    Nobody  loves 
it;  great  numbers  dislike  it,  and  suffer  conscientious 
scruples  to  allegiance  :  and  the  only  defence  set  up,  is, 
the  fear  of  doing  worse  in  disorganizing.     Is  it  other- 
wise with  the  church  ?    Or,  to  put  any  of  the  questions 
which  touch  mankind  nearest— shall  the  young  m&u 
aim  at  a  leading  part  in   law,  in  politics,  in   trade; 
It  will  not  be  pretended  t  ..at  a  success  in  either  of  these 
kinds  is  quite  coincident  with  what  is  best  and  inmost 
in  his  mind.     Shall  he,  then,  cutting  the  stays  that 
hold  him  fast  to  the  social  state,  put  out    ->  sea  with  no 
guidance  but  his  genius?    There  is  much  to  say  on 
both  sides.     Remember  the  open  question  between  tbe 
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present  order  of 
'•ttractive  and    associated    labour."    Tie   generous 


'competition,"  and  the  friends  of 


-.. — „.„  _„„  osisutuiMni  lauour.  ine  senerous 
minds  embrace  tne  proposition  of  labour  shared  by  all : 
It  IS  the  only  honesty  ;  nothing  else  is  safe.  It  is  from 
the  poor  man  s  hut  alone,  that  strenffth  and  virtue 
come :  and  ^et,  ou  the  other  side,  it  is  alleged  that 
Jatour  mipairs  the  form,  and  breaks  the  spirit  of  man. 
and  the  labourers  cry  unanimously,  'We  have  no 
thoughts.  Culture,  how  indispensable!  I  cannot 
forgive  you  the  want  of  accomplishmenU ;  and  yet. 
culture  will  mstantiy  destroy  that  chiefest  beauty  of 
spontaneousness.  ExceUent  is  culture  for  a  savage  ; 
but  once  let  him  read  in  the  book,  and  he  is  no  lorier 
able  not  to  think  of  Plutarch's  heroes.  In  short,  since 
true  fortitude  of  understanding  consists  "  in  not  letting 
what  we  know  be  embarrassed  by  what  we  do  not  know," 
we  ought  to  secure  those  advantages  which  we  can 
command,  and  not  risk  them  by  clutching  after  the  airy 
and  unattainable.  Come,  no  chimeras!  Let  us  go 
abroad  ;  let  us  mix  in  affairs  ;  let  us  learn,  and  get,  and 
have,  and  climb.  "  Men  are  a  sort  of  moving  plants, 
and,  like  trees,  receive  a  great  part;  of  their  nourisThment 
ftom  the  air.  If  they  keep  too  much  at  home,  they 
pine.  Ut  us  have  a  robust,  manly  life  ;  let  us  know 
what  we  know,  for  certain  ;  what  we  have,  let  it  be 
sohd,  and  seasonable,  and  our  own.  A  world  in  the 
hand  IS  worth  two  in  the  bush.  Let  us  have  to  do  with 
real  men  and  women,  and  not  with  skipping  ghosts. 

ihis,  then,  is  the  right  ground  of  the  sceptic— this  of 
consideration,  of  self-containing ;  not  at  aU  of  unbelief; 
not  at  aU  of  universal  denying,  nor  of  universal  douut- 
ing— doubbng  even  that  he  doubts ;  least  of  aU,  of 
scoffing  and  profligate  jeering  at  aU  that  U  stable  and 
gooa.  1  aese  are  no  more  his  moods  than  are  those  of 
religion  and  philosophy.  He  is  the  considerer,  the 
prudent,  taking  In  sail,  counting  stock,  husbanding  his 
means,  be'ieving  that  a  man  has  too  many  enemies, 
than  that  he  can  afford  to  be  his  own  ;  that  we  cannot 
pve  ourselves  too  many  advantages,  in  thU  unequal 
conflict,  with  powers  so  vast  and  unweariable  ranged  on 
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one  tide,  and  this  little,  conceited,  vulnerable  popinjay 
that  a  man  it,  bobbing  up  and  down  into  every  danj^r, 
on  the  other.  It  is  a  petition  talcn  up  for  better 
defence  at  of  more  ojifety,  and  one  tliat  can  be  main- 
tained ;  and  it  it  one  of  more  opportunity  and  range ; 
as,  when  we  build  a  house,  the  rule  is,  to  set  it  not  too 
high  nor  too  low,  under  the  wind,  but  out  of  the 
dirt. 

The  philosophy  we  want  is  one  of  fluxions  and 
mobility.  The  Spartan  and  Stoic  schemes  are  too  stark 
and  stiff  for  our  occasion.  A  theory  of  Saint  John,  and 
of  nf  n-resistance,  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  too  thin 
and  aerial.  We  want  "ome  coat  woven  of  elastic  steel, 
stout  at  the  firo^-,  and  limber  at  the  second.  We  want 
a  thip  in  thete  billows  we  inhabit.  An  angular, 
dogmatic  house  would  be  rent  to  chips  and  tplintert,  in 
tlus  ttorm  of  many  elementt.  No,  it  mutt  be  tigh  and 
fit  to  the  form  of  a  man,  to  live  at  aU  ;  at  a  sh^  is  the 
architecture  of  a  house  founded  at  sea.  The  soul  of 
man  must  be  the  type  of  nur  scheme,  just  at  the  body 
of  man  it  the  type  after  which  a  dwelling-house  is  boilt. 
Adaptiveness  is  the  peculiarity  of  human  nature.  We 
are  golden  averages,  volitant  stabilities,  compensated 
or  periodic  errt-rs,  houses  founded  on  the  sea.  The 
wise  sceptic  wishes  to  have  a  near  view  of  the  best  game, 
and  the  chief  players  ;  wliat  is  best  in  the  planet ;  art 
and  nature,  places  and  eveutb,  but  mainly  men.  Every- 
thing that  is  excellent  in  mankind — a  form  of  grace,  an 
arm  of  iron,  lips  of  persuasion,  a  brain  of  resources, 
every  one  skilnil  to  play  and  win — he  will  see  and 
judge. 

Tlie  terms  of  admission  to  this  spectacle,  are,  that  he 
have  .1  certain  dolid  and  intellipble  way  of  living  of  his 
own ;  some  method  of  answering  the  inevitable  needs  of 
human  life ;  proof  that  he  has  played  with  skill  and 
success ;  that  he  has  evinced  the  temper,  stoutness, 
and  the  range  of  qualities  which,  among  his  contem- 
poraries and  countrymen,  entitle  him  to  fellowship 
and  trust.  For,  the  secrets  of  life  are  not  shown  except 
to  sympathy  and  likeness.     Men  do  not  confide  them- 
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••1t»«  to  boy«,  or  coxcomb*,  or  peduita,  but  to  their 
pee..  Some  wi»e  limitation,  a«  the  modem  phrase 
iS  ;  some  condition  between  the  ex  en.es,  and  havinjr 
Itself  a  positive  quality  ;  some  stark  and  sufficient  man, 
who  IS  not  salt  or  sugar,  but  suff.ciently  reLited  to  the 
world  to  do  justice  to  Parir  or  London,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  vigorous  and  original  thinker,  whim 
cities  cannot  overawe,  but  who  nses  them,— is  the  6t 
person  to  occupy  this  ground  of  speculation. 

TTiese  qualities  meet  in  the  chsractor  of  Montaigne. 
And  yet,  since  the  wrsonal  regard  which  I  entertain 
for  Montaigne  may  be  unduly  great,  I  will,  under  the 
rtield  of  this  prince  of  egotists,  offer,  as  an  apology 
for  electing  him  as  the  representative  of  scepticism, 
a  word  or  two  to  ex(>Ji»in  how  my  love  b««an  and  grew 
for  this  admirab:<i  gcasip. 

A  single  odd  volume  of  Cotton's  translation  of  the 
Essays  remained  to  me  from  my  father's  library,  when ' 
a  boy.     It  lay  long  neglected,  until,  after  many  years, 
when  I  was  newly  escaped  from  college,  I  read  the  book, 
and  procured  the  r»maiuing  volumes.    I  remember  the 
delight  and  wonder  in  which  I  lived  with  it.    It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  I  had  myself  written  th«  book,  in  some 
inner  bfe,  so  sincerely  it  spoke  to  mv  thought  and 
experience.    It  happened,  when  in  Paris,"  in  1833,  that, 
m  tee  cemetery  of  Pere  le  Chaise,  I  came  to  a  tomb  of 
Augnste  Collignon,  who  died  in  1830,  aged  sixty-eight 
years,  and  who,  said  the  monument,  "  lived  to  do  ririit 
Mid  had  formed   himself  t';  virtue  on  the  Essays  of 
MontaignB."    .Some  years  latei,  I  became  acquJnted 
witii  an  accomplished   English  poet,  John  Sterling ; 
and,  in  prosecuting  my  correspondence,  I  found  ti*t, 
trom  a  love  of  Montaigne,  he  Lad  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
his  chateau,  stiU  standing  near  (  vstellan,  in  Perigord 
and,  after  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  had  copied  from' 
uie  walis  of  his  librarj  lie  inscriptions  which  Montaigne 
had  written  there.    ITiat  Journal  of  Mr  Sterling's 
published  in  t-^  Westminster  Keview,  Mr  Hazlitt  hw 
reprinted  in  tL    ^^Wftsforoenoto  his  edition  of  the  E>«^.ya 
I  heard  with  pleasure  that  one  of  the  newly-discovered 
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autOffraphB  of  William  Shakespeare  was  in  a  copy  of 
Florio'g  translation  of  Montaipie.  It  i»  the  only  book 
which  we  certainly  know  to  have  been  iu  the  poet's 
library.  And,  oddly  enou«b,  the  duplicate  copy  of 
Florio,  which  the  Rritish  Museum  purchased,  with  a 
view  of  protecting  the  Shakespeare  autograph  (as  1  was 
informed  in  the  Museum)  turned  out  to  have  the 
autograph  of  Ben  Jonson  in  the  ily-leaf.  Leigh  Hunt 
relates  of  Lord  Byron,  that  Montaigne  was  the  only 
great  writer  of  past  times  whom  he  read  with  avowed 
satisfaction.  Other  coincidences,  not  needful  to  be 
mentioned  here,  concurred  to  make  this  old  Gascon 
still  new  and  immortal  for  me. 

In  1671,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Montaigne,  then 
thirty-eight  years  old,  retired  from  the  practice  of  law, 
at  Bordeaux,  and  settled  himself  on  his  estate.  Though 
he  had  been  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  »;ometimes  a  courtier, 
his  studious  habits  now  grew  on  him,  and  he  loved  the 
compass,  staidness,  and  independence  of  the  country 
gentleman's  life.  He  took  up  his  economy  in  good 
earnest,  and  made  his  farms  yield  the  most.  Down- 
right and  plain-dealing,  and  abhorring  to  be  deceived 
or  to  derive,  he  was  esteemed  in  the  country  for  his 
sense  and  probity.  In  the  civil  wa's  .  '  the  league, 
which  converted  every  house  into  a  f-.a,  Montaigne 
kept  his  gates  open,  and  his  house  without  defence. 
All  parties  freely  came  and  went,  his  courage  and 
honour  being  universally  esteemed.  The  neighbouring 
lords  and  gentry  brought  jewels  and  papers  to  him  for 
safe  keeping.  Gibbon  reckons,  in  these  bigoted  times, 
but  two  men  of  liberality  in  France, — Henry  IV.  and 
Montaigne. 

Montaigne  is  the  frankest  and  honestest  of  all  writers. 
His  French  freedom  runs  into  grossness  ;  but  he  has 
anticipated  all  censure  by  the  bounty  of  his  own  con- 
fessions. In  his  times,  books  were  written  to  one  sei 
only,  and  almost  all  were  written  in  Latin  ;  so  that, 
in  a  humourist,  a  certain  nakedness  of  statement  was 
permitted,  which  our  manners,  of  a  literature  addressed 
equally  to  both  sexes,  do  not  allow.     But,  though  a 
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biblical  plainneu,  coupled  With  s  "lost  uncanonical 
levitv,  may  gliut  his  pages  to  many  sensitive  readers, 
yet  the  offence  is  superficial.  He  parades  it :  he  i  kes 
Ihe  most  of  it :  nobody  can  think  or  say  worse  of  him 
than  he  does.  He  pretends  to  most  of  the  vices  ;  and, 
if  there  be  any  virtue  in  hini,  be  says,  it  got  in  by 
stealth.  There  is  no  man,  in  his  opinion,  "  'lo  has  not 
deserved  hanging  five  or  fix  times  ;  and  i.e  pretends 
no  exception  on  his  own  behalf.  "  Five  or  six  aa 
ridiculous  stories,"  too,  he  says,  "  can  be  told  of  me, 
as  of  any  man  living."  But  with  all  this  really  super- 
fluous frankness,  the  opinion  o:  n  invincible  probity 
grows  into  every  reader  s  mind. 

"  When  I  the  most  strictly  and  religiously  confess 
myself,  I  find  that  tiie  best  virtue  I  have  has  in  it  some 
tincture  of  vice  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  Plato,  in  his 
purest  virtue  (I,  who  am  as  sincere  and  perfet  ^  a  lover 
of  virtue  of  that  stamp  as  any  other  whate'  ),  if  he 
had  listened,  and  laid  his  ear  close  to  him.  -.',  would 
have  beard  some  jarring  sound  of  human  mixture  ; 
hut  faint  and  remote,  and  only  to  be  perceived  by 
himself." 

Here  is  an  impatience  and  fastidiousness  at  colour  or 
pretence  of  any  Kind.  He  has  been  in  courts  so  long 
as  to  have  conceived  a  furious  disgust  at  aT>peaTances  ; 
he  will  indulge  himself  with  a  little  cursing  and  swear- 
ing ;  ho  will  talk  with  saUors  and  gipsies,  use  flash  and 
street  ballads  :  he  has  stayed  in-doors  till  he  is  deadly 
sick  ;  he  will  to  the  open  air,  though  it  rain  bullets. 
He  has  seen  too  much  of  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, 
until  he  wishes  for  canniWs  ;  and  is  so  nervous,  by 
factitious  life,  that  he  thinks,  the  more  barbuous  man 
is,  the  better  he  is.  He  likes  his  saddle.  You  may  read 
theology,  and  grammar,  and  metaphysics  elsewhere. 
^Vhatever  you  get  here,  shall  smack  of  the  earth  and 
of  real  life,  sweet,  or  smart,  or  stinging.  He  makes 
no  hesitation  to  entertain  you  with  Uie  records  of  his 
disease  ;  and  his  journey  to  Italy  is  quite  full  of  that 
matter.  He  took  and  kept  this  position  of  equilibrium. 
Over  his  name,  he  drew  an  emblematic  pair  of  scales, 
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and  wrote  Que  ifais  jef  under  it.  As  I  look  at  his 
effify  opposite  the  title-page,  I  seem  to  hear  him  say, 
"  You  may  play  old  Poz,  if  you  will ;  you  may  rail  and 
exaggerate, — I  stand  here  for  truth,  and  wiU  not,  for 
idl  the  states,  and  churches,  and  revenues,  and  personal 
reputations  of  Europe,  overstate  the  dry  &ct,  as  I  see 
it ;  I  will  rather  mumble  and  prose  about  what  I 
certainly  know, — my  house  and  bams  ;  my  father,  my 
wife,  and  my  tenants ;  my  old  lean  bald  pate ;  my 
knives  and  forks  ;  what  meats  I  eat,  and  what  drinks 
I  prefer  ;  and  a  hundred  straws  just  as  ridiculous, — 
than  1  will  wrii«,  with  aiine  crow-quill,  a  fine  romance. 
I  like  gray  days,  and  autumn  and  winter  weather.  I 
am  grav  and  autumnal  myself,  and  think  an  undress, 
and  old  shoes  that  do  not  pinch  my  feet,  and  old 
friends  who  do  not  constrain  me,  and  plain  topics 
wheie  I  do  not  need  to  strain  myself  and  pump  my 
brains,  the  most  suitable.  Our  condition  as  men  is 
risky  and  ticklish  enough.  One  cannot  be  sure  of 
himself  and  his  fortune  an  •  hour,  but  he  may  be 
whisked  off  into  some  pitiable  or  ridiculous  plight. 
Why  should  I  vapour  and  play  the  philosopher,  mstead 
of  ballasting,  the  oest  I  can,  this  dancing  balloon  ?  So, 
at  least,  I  live  within  compass,  keep  myself  ready 
for  action,  and  can  shoot  the  gulf,  at  last,  with 
decency.  If  there  is  anything  farcical  in  such  a  life, 
the  blame  is  not  m  le  :  let  it  lie  at  iate's  and  nature's 
door." 

The  Essays,  therefore,  are  an  entertaining  soliloquy 
on  every  random  topic  that  comes  into  his  head ; 
treating  everything  without  ceremony,  yet  with 
masculine  sense.  There  have  been  men  with  deeper 
insight ;  but,  one  would  say,  never  a  man  with  such 
abundance  of  thoughts :  he  is  never  dull,  never  in- 
sincere, and  has  the  genius  to  make  the  reader  care  for 
all  that  he  cares  for. 

The  sincerity  and  marrow  of  the  man  reaches  to  his 
sentences.  I  know  not  an}rwhere  the  book  that  seems 
less  written.  It  is  the  language  of  conversation  trans- 
ferred to  a  book.     Cut  these  words,  and  they  would 
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bleed  ;  they  are  vascular  and  alive.  One  has  the  samg 
pleasure  m  it  that  we  have  in  Ustening  to  the  necessarv 
speech  of  men  about  their  worlc,  when  any  unusual 
circumstance  gives  momentary  importance  to  tbe 
dialogue.  For  blacksmiths  and  teai^rs  do  not  trip 
in  their  speech;  it  is  a  shower  of  bullets.  It  is 
Cambridge  men  who  correct  themselves,  and  beein 
agam  at  every  half  sentence,  and,  moreover,  wiU  pSn. 
aud  refine  too  much,  and  swerve  from  the  matter  t<J 
lnn»!T^"°^i  Montaigne  talks  with  shrewdness, 
knows  the  world,  and  books,  and  himself,  and  uses  the 
positive  degree  :  never  shrieks,  or  protests,  or  prays  : 
no  w«ikness,  no  convulsion,  no  superlative  :  do^s  not 
wish  to  jump  out  of  his  skin,  or  play  any  antics,  or 
annihilate  space  or  time ;  but  is  stout  and  soUd  ;  takes 

him  feel  himself,  and  realize  things  ;  as  we  pinch  our- 
selves  to  know  that  we  are  awake.  He  keeps  the 
plain ;  he  rarely  mounts  or  sinks  ;  likes  to  feefsolid 
ground,  and  the  stones  underneath.  His  writinir  has 
no  enthusiasms,  no  aspiration  ;  contented,  self-respect- 
ing, aad  keeping  the  middle  of  the  road.  There  isbnt 
<me  ex-!eption,-in  his  love  for  Socrates.  In  speaking 
of  him,  for  once  his  cheek  flushes,  and  his  style  rises  to 
passion.  •' 

in^.Tj^^'*'^?   "^   '   '"'"/>''   *t   t^«    »««    Of  »rt7, 

in  1592  When  he  came  to  die,  he  causedthe  mass  to 
be  celebrated  in  his  chamber.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  he  had  been  married.  "  But,"  he  says,  «  might 
I  have  had  my  ovra  wiU,  I  would  not  have  married 
Wisdom  herself,  if  she  would  have  me :  but  'tis  to 
much  purnose  to  evade  it,  the  common  custom  and  use 
of  life  wiU  have  it  so.  Most  of  my  actions  are  guided 
by  exwnple,  not  choice."  In  the  hour  of  death  he 
^ve  the  same  weight  to  custom.     Quetpaiaje?    VVhat 

This  book  of  Montaigne  the  world  has  endorsed,  by 
translating  it  into  «J1  tongues,  and  printing  seventy- 
five  editions  of  It  in  Europe :  and  that,  too,  a  circulation 
somewuat  chosen,  namely,  among  courtiers,  soldiers, 
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princes,  men    of  the  world,   and  men    of  wit  and 
generosity. 

ShaU  we  say  that  Montaigne  has  spoken  wisely,  and 
given  the  right  and  permanent  expression  of  the  human 
mind,  on  the  conduct  of  life? 

We  are  natural  believers.    Truth,  or  the  connection, 
between  cause  and  effect,  alone  interests  us.     We  are 
persuaded  that  a  thread  runs  through  all  things :  aU 
worlds  are  strung  on  it,  as  beads  :  and  "«".  an"!  ^^'^n^' 
and  life,  come  to  us,  only  because  of  that  thread :  they 
pass  and  repass,  only  that  we  may  know  the  direction 
and  continSity  of  that  line.     A  book  or  statement 
which  goes  to  show  that  there  is  no  line,  but  random 
and  chaiis,  a  calamity  out  of  nothing,  a  prosperity  and 
no  account  of  it,  a  hero  bom  from  a  fool,  a  fool  from 
a  hero— dispirits  us.     Seen  or  unseen,  we  believe  tne 
tie  exists.    Talent  makes  counterfeit  ties ;  genius  finds 
the  real  ones.     We  hearken  to  the  man  of  science, 
because  we  anticipate  the  sequence  in  natural  pheno- 
mena which  he  uncovers.     We  love  whatever  affirms, 
connects,  preserves ;  and  dislike  what  scatters  or  pulls 
down.    One  man  appears  whose  nature  is  to  all  men  s 
eyes  conserving  and  constructive :  his  presence  sup- 
pbses  a  weU-ordered  society,  agriculture,  trade,  large 
tnSatutions,  and  empire.     If  these  did  not  exist,  they 
would  begin  to  exUt  through  his  endeavours,     ihert^ 
fore,  he  cheers  and  comforte  men,  who  feel  all  tins  in 
him  very  readily.    The  nonconformist  and  the  rebel 
say  all  manner  of  unanswerable  things  against  the  ex- 
istimt  republic,  but  discover  to  our  sense  no  plan  ot 
houM  or  stote  of  tiieir  own.    Therefore,  though  the 
town,  andbtate,  and  way  of  living,  which  our  counseUor 
cont^iplated,  might  be  a  very  modest  or  musty  pros- 
perity,  yet  men  rightiy  go  for  him,  and  reject  tiie 
ntonaei,  so  long  as  he  comes  only  with  axe  and  crow- 

bar.  J 

But  though  we  are  natural  conservers  and  cau^ 
tionisto,  and  reject   a    sour,  dumpish   unbelief,  the 


and 
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•ceptical  class,  which  Montaigne  represents  ha»« 
w«»n  and  every  man,  at  some  time '^^^"J^  to Tt 
Every  superior  mind  will  pass  through  this  dSm^  of 

S^^^uhuT  r^\  rr'  "'"  know  W  2,' 
avau  nimseJt  of  the  checks  and  balances  in  nature  as  a 

o?Swnffi°e:^^  '-^'^-«-  »^  ^^-n 

relS  to^^h^-  "*«  »"'''«i»  "^s^ed  by  the  student  in 
relation  to  the  particulars  which  society  adores    bat 

Sirft  "'^^J'  reverend  only  in  iLTtlniX 
t^ti£  fi  „f  »r  1^"",°^  occupied  by  the  scepUc  is  the 
vestibule  of  the  Temple.     Society  d(^  not  liCe  to  have 

nl  ^r*^."^  '»""^*^°"  "°«'°  o"  the  existing  ordw 
But  the  interrogation  of  custom  at  aU  Mini  Tl^ 

lT^''thV*^?,'°  "^'FP^^  of  every  suSiSn" 
™™  the  evidence  of  its  perception  of  the  flovdmJ 
power  which  remains  itself  iraU  changes.  ^^^ 

-itw^*"^?".™'"^  '^  fin*'  itself  equally  at  odds 
^th  the  evils  of  socety,  and  with  the  p?ojecto  ?hat  aw 
offered  to  relieve  them.     The  wise  sceptic  is  a  Ud 

p™rrtV°°and'"^r:?''"-''^  "^  *•"«  '«>lfishnL  of 
S^\  ?^  fi.  f  •*™r"'??  "^  institutions.  But 
neiiner  is  he  fit  to  work  with  anv  demoirati,.  ~.,h^ 
that  ever  was  constituted  ;  for  p^esTsHverHS 
committed,  and  he  penetrates  tte  jm^StiZ 

W^^r  *^,  ■".  "^""^  i  l^"  "SoS'sXaKf  Ti; 
"T^L  P^***"  V"'.  "^   '^■•"hna,   in   the   Bhagava^ 

rnd^ustan?."''  ^^-fi^y'^'  divinity,  commeni. 
ano  custom.  He  is  a  reformer:  yet  he  is  no  bpttai 
member  of  the  phiknthropic  association  It  ?urn^^; 
that  he  «  not  the  champion  of  the  operati^  ?he 
pauper,  tie  prisoner,  the  slave.  It  stands^  h  J  i^nd 
that  our  life  in  this  world  U  not  of  quite  so  easy  S 
pretebon  as  churches  and  8chool-b<2,k8  say     fte^oL 

Xv'the  l^Jt^Tr^f.  •^'^'  ^'^  be^'^olences,^ 
&»      jP*^  of  devil's  attorney,  and  blazon  everv 

ne  says.  There  are  doubts. 
I  mean  to  use  the  occasion,  and  celebrate  the  calendar- 
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day  of  our  Saint  Michael  de  Montaigne,  by  counting 
and  describing  tbese  doubts  or  negations.  I  wish  to 
ferret  them  out  of  tbeir  boles,  and  sun  tbem  a  little. 
We  must  do  with  them  as  the  police  do  with  old_ rogues, 
who  are  shown  up  to  the  public  at  the  marshal's  office. 
They  will  never  be  so  formidable,  when  once  they  have 
been  identified  and  registered.  But  I  mean  honestly 
by  them— that  justice  shall  be  done  to  their  terrors. 
I  shall  not  take  Sunday  objections,  made  up  on  purpose 
to  be  put  down.  I  shall  take  the  worst  I  can  find, 
whether  I  can  dispose  of  them,  or  they  of  me. 

1  do  not  press  the  scepticism  of  the  materialist.^  1 
know,  the  quadruped  opinion  will  not  prevail.  'Tis 
of  no  importance  what  bats  and  oxen  think.  The  first 
dangerous  symptom  I  report,  is,  the  levity  of  intellect ; 
asif  it  were  fatal  to  earnestness  to  know  much.  Know- 
ledge is  the  knowing  that  we  cannot  know.  The  dull 
pray :  the  geniuses  are  light  mockers.  How  respectable 
is  earnestness  on  every  platform  !  but  intellect  kills  it. 
Nay,  San  Carlo,  my  subtle  and  admirable  friend,  one 
of  the  most  penetrating  of  men,  finds  that  all  direct 
ascension,  even  of  lofty  piety,  leads  to  this  ghastly 
insight,  and  sends  back  the  votary  orphaned.  My  as- 
tonishing San  Carlo  thought  the  lawgivers  and  saints 
infected.  They  found  the  ark  empty  ;  saw,  and  would 
not  tell;  and  tried  to  choke  off  their  approaching 
followers,  by  saying, '  Action,  action,  my  dear  fellows, 
is  for  you  ! '  Bad  as  was  to  me  this  detection  by  San 
Carlo,  this  frost  in  July,  this  blow  from  a  bride,  there 
was  stiU  a  worse,  namely,  the  cloy  or  satiety  of  the 
saints.  In  the  mount  of  vision,  ere  they  have  yet  risen 
from  their  knees,  they  say, '  We  discover  that  this  onr 
homage  and  beatitude  is  partial  and  deformed:  we 
must  fly  for  relief  to  the  suspected  and  reviled  Intellect, 
to  the  Understanding,  the  M°-*^istophele8,  to  the 
gymnastics  of  talent.' 

This  is  hoteoblin  the  first ;  and,  though  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  elegy,  in  our  nineteenth  century, 
from  Byron,  Goethe,  and  other  poets  of  less  fame,  not 
to  mention  many  distinguished  private  observers — I 
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coniiua  it  is  not  very  affecting  to  my  imagination :  for 
It  aeemi)  to  concern  the  siiattering  of  liaby-liougeB  and 
crockery-shops.  What  flutters  ^e  church  of  Home, 
or  of  Englana,  or  of  Geneva,  or  of  Boston,  may  yet  be 
very  far  from  touching  any  principle  of  faith.  I  thinlc 
that  the  intellect  and  moral  sentiment  are  unanimous  • 
and  that,  though  philosophy  extirpates  bugbears,  yet 
It  supplies  the  natural  checks  of  vice,  and  polarity  to 
the  soul.  1  think  that  the  wiser  a  man  is,  the  more 
stunendous  he  finds  the  natural  and  moral  economy 
and  lifts  himself  to  a  more  absolute  reliance. 

nere  is  the  power  of  moods,  each  setting  at  noueht 
aU  but  Its  own  bssue  of  facts  and  beliefs.  There  is  the 
power  of  complexions,  obviously  modifying  the  dis- 
positions and  sentiments.  TJie  beliefe  and  unbeliefs 
appear  to  be  structural  ;  and,  as  soon  as  each  man 
attains  the  poise  and  vivacity  which  aUow  the  whole 
machinery  to  play,  he  will  not  need  extreme  examples, 
but  wiU  rapuUy  Jtemate  ah  opinions  in  his  own  life. 
Our  life  18  March  weather,  savage  and  serene  in  one 
hour.  We  go  forth  austere,  dedicated,  believing  in 
«ie  iron  links  of  Destiny,  and  will  not  turn  on^our 
heel  to  save  our  life  ;  but  a  book,  or  a  bust,  or  only 
the  sound  of  a  name,  shoots  a  spark  through  the  nerves, 
and  we  suddenly  believe  in  will :  my  finger-ring  shall 
be  tie  seal  of  Solomon :  fete  is  for  imbeciles:  aU  ia 
possible  to  the  resolved  mind.  Presently,  a  new  ex- 
perience gives  a  new  turn  to  onr  thoughts :  common 
sense  resumes  its  tyranny:  we  say,  MfeU,  the  army, 
after  all,  is  the  gate  to  fame,  manners,  and  poetry ! 
and,  look  you— on  the  whole,  selfishness  plants  best, 
prunes  best,  makes  tlie  best  commerce,  and  the  best 
citizen.  Are  the  opinions  of  a  man  on  right  and  wronir 
on  fate  and  causation,  at  the  mercy  of  a  broken  sleep 
or  an  indigestion  ?  Is  his  belief  in  God  and  Duty  no 
deeper  than  a  stomach  evidence  i  And  what  guaianty 
tor  the  permanence  of  his  opinions?  I  like  not  the 
i^riMich  celerity— a  new  church  and  state  once  a  week 
—1  his  IS  the  second  negation;  and  I  shall  let  it  pass 
for  what  it  will.     As  far  as  it  asserts  rotation  of  statoe 
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of  mind,  I  sappose  it  tuggeits  its  own  remedy,  namely, 
in  the  record  of  larger  periods.  Wliat  is  the  mean  of 
many  states  ;  of  all  the  states  ?  Does  the  general  voice 
of  ages  affirm  any  principle,  or  is  no  community  of 
sentiment  discoverable  in  distant  times  and  places? 
And  when  it  shows  the  power  of  self-interest,  I  accept 
that  IS  part  of  the  divine  law,  and  must  reconcile  it 
with  aspiration  the  best  I  can. 

The  word  Fate,  or  Destiny,  expresses  the  sense  of 
mankind  in  all  ages — that  the  laws  of  the  world  do  not 
always  befriend,  but  often  hurt  and  crush  us.  Fate, 
in  tiie  shape  of  Kinde  or  nature,  grows  over  us  like 
grass.  We  paint  Time  with  a  scythe ;  Love  and 
Fortune,  blind  ;  and  destiny,  deaf.  We  have  too  little 
power  of  resistance  against  this  ferocity  which  champs 
na  up.  What  front  can  we  make  against  these  un- 
avoidable, victorious,  maleficent  forces  ?  What  can  I 
do  against  the  influence  of  Race,  in  my  history  ?  What 
can  I  do  against  hereditary  and  constitutional  habits, 
against  scrofula,  lymph,  impotence?  against  climate, 
against  barbarism,  in  my  country  ?  I  can  reason  down 
or  deny  everything,  except  this  perpetual  Belly  :  feed 
he  must  and  will,  and  I  cannot  make  him  respectable. 

But  the  main  resistance  which  the  affirmative  im- 

Sulse  finds,  and  one  including  all  others,  is  in  the 
octrine  of  the  Illusionists.  There  is  a  painful  rumour 
in  circulation,  I  aat  we  have  been  practised  upon  in  all 
the  principal  performances  of  life,  and  free  agency  is 
the  emptiest  name.  We  have  been  sopped  and  drugged 
with  the  air,  with  food,  with  woman,  with  children, 
with  sciences,  with  events,  which  leave  us  exactly  where 
they  found  us.  The  mathematics,  'tis  complained, 
leave  the  mind  where  they  find  it :  so  do  all  sciences  ; 
and  so  do  all  events  and  actions.  I  find  a  man  who  has 
passed  through  all  the  sciences,  the  churl  he  was  ;  and, 
through  all  the  offices,  learned,  civil,  and  social,  can 
detect  the  child.  We  are  not  tiie  less  necessitated  to 
dedicate  life  to  them.  In  iact,  we  may  come  to  accept 
it  as  the  fixed  rule  and  theory  of  our  state  of  education, 
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that  God  u  a  substance,  and  his  method  is  illusion. 

rhe  eastern  sages  owned  the  goddess  Yoganidra,  the 
peat  Illusory  energy  of  VUhnu,  by  whom,  as  utter 

Ignorance,  the  whole  world  is  begniled. 

•   ^Ju       u  ^  ■*■**  '*  thus?— The  astonishment  of  life 
IS,  the  absence  of  any  appearance  of  reconciliation 
between  the  theory  and  practice  of  life.     Reason,  the 
nnzed  reality,  the  Law,  is  apprehended,  now  and  then, 
tor  a  serene  and  profound  moment,  amidst  the  hubbub 
of  cares  and  worlcs,  which  have  no  direct  bearing  on 
It ;— IS  then  lost,  for  months  or  years,  and  again  found, 
for  an  interval,  to  be  lost  again.     If  we  compute  it  in 
tune,  we  may,  in  fifty  years,  have  half  a  dozen  reason- 
able hours.     But  what  are  these  cares  and  works  the 
better.'    A  method  in  the  world  we  do  not  see,  bnt 
this  parallelism  of  great  and  little,  which  never  react 
on  each  other,  nor  discover  the  smaUest  tendency  to 
converge.    E,-^penences,  for.anes,  govemings,  readinirs, 
writings,  are  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  as  when  a  nmn 
comes  into  the  room,  it  does  not  appear  whether  he 
has  been  fed  on  yams  or  buffalo,— he  has  contrived  to 
get  so  much  bone  and  fibre  as  ho  wants,  out  of  rice  or 
out  of  snow.     So  vast  is  the  disproportion  between  the 
sky  of  law  and  the  pismire  of  performance  under  it, 
that,  whether  he  is  a  man  of  worth  or  a  sot,  is  not 
so  m-eat  a  matter  as  we  say.     ShaU  I  add,  as  one 
juggle  of  this  enchantment,  the  stunning  non-inter- 
course law  which  makes  co-operation  impossible  '    The 
young  spirit  pants  to  enter  society.     But  aU  the  ways 
of  Cloture  and  greatness  lead  to  solitary  imprisonment. 
He  has  been  often  baulked.     He  did   not  expect  a 
sympathy  with  his  thought  from   the  village,  but  he 
went  with  it  to  the  chosen  and  intelligent,  and  found 
no  entertainment  for  it,  but  mere   misapprehension, 
distaste,  and  scoffing.     Men  are  strangely  mistimed 
and  misapplied;    and  the  exceUence  of  each   is  an 
mflauned  individualism  which  separates  him  more. 

There  are  these,  and  more  than  these  diseases  of 
thought,  which  our  ordinary  teachers  do  not  attempt 
to  remove.     Now  shall  we,   because   a  good  nature 
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iacliuca  ui  to  virtue's  side,  sav,  Tliore  are  no  doubta, — 
and  lie  for  the  right  f  Is  life  to  be  led  iti  a  brave 
or  ill  u  cowardly  maimer  ?  and  is  not  the  latistaction 
of  the  doubts  essential  to  all  nianlinosa?  Is  the  name 
of  virtue  to  be  a  barrier  to  that  which  is  virtue  ?  Can 
you  not  beliove  tliat  a  nan  of  earnest  and  burly  habit 
may  tiud  small  good  in  tea,  essays,  and  catccliisin,  and 
wnnt  a  rougher  instruction,  want  men,  labour,  trade, 
furming,  war,  hunger,  plenty,  love,  hatred,  doubt,  and 
terror,  to  make  things  plain  to  him ;  and  has  he  not 
u  rij^ht  to  insist  on  being  convinced  in  his  own  way } 
W'lien  he  is  convinced,  he  will  be  worth  the  pains. 

Belief  consists  in  accepting  the  affirmations  of  the 
soul ;  unbelief,  in  denying  them.  Some  minds  are 
incapable  of  scepticism.  The  doubts  they  profess  to 
entertain  are  rather  a  civility  or  accommodation  to  the 
common  discourse  of  their  company.  'I'hey  may  <7ell 
give  themselves  leave  to  speculate,  for  they  are  secure 
of  a  return.  Once  admitted  to  the  heaven  of  thought, 
they  see  no  relapse  into  night,  but  infinite  invitation 
on  the  other  side.  Heaven  is  within  heaven,  and  sky 
over  sky,  and  they  are  encompassed  with  divinities. 
Others  there  are,  to  whom  the  lieaven  is  brass,  and  it 
shuts  down  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  question 
of  temperament,  or  of  more  or  less  immersion  in  nature. 
The  last  class  must  needs  have  a  reflex  or  parasite 
faith ;  not  a  sight  of  realities,  but  an  instinctive 
reliance  on  the  seers  and  believers  of  realities.  The 
manners  and  thoughts  of  believers  astonish  them,  and 
convince  them  that  these  have  seen  something  which  is 
hid  from  themselves.  Dut  their  sensual  habit  would 
fix  the  believer  to  his  last  position,  whilst  he  as 
inevitably  advances ;  and  presently  the  unbeliever,  for 
love  of  belief,  bums  the  believer. 

Great  believers  are  always  reckoned  infidels,  im- 
practicable, fantastic,  atheistic,  and  really  men  of  no 
account.  The  spiritualist  finds  himself  driven  to 
express  his  faith  by  a  series  of  gceptiuisms.  Charitable 
souls  come  with  their  projects,  and  ask  his  co-operation. 
How  can  he  hesitate  ?    It  is  the  rule  of  mere  comity 
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»nd  courtesy  to  tgret,  where  you  can,  aud  to  turn  vour 
■entepc.  wfth  Mmething  auipicioui/.nd  wt  Z,I?„I 
«nd  rinister.     But  he  is  ?„re  Jto  say'.  '  O.  thJeM^ 

.'I^^i'*.'*  *^7  "S*  »*=  "hat  J.  vou'  d<r?  rieS 
I«rticular  grieA  and  crime,  are  the  folI.Ke  a^d  fruit^ 

Of  the  leaf  or  the  berry:  cut  t  oflf;  it  will  hJr 
another  ju,t  .a  b«i.  You  mart  begin  your  c^Je  lowSr 
down  •    The  genercitie.  of  the  ^  prove  anTn^^J 

^it,  their  methods  are  not  h  s  ;  and,  aininst  all  th« 
J^fntt''""''-''  '-'"-tl.ryXhlLt' 

.hall  a^^r  R°r^  p."'  .*'"'  "*"*«""«»'  «,  tha\  i,^ 
not  iL  H-  ..?"'  »"»  denies  out  of  more  faith,  and 
not  lees.     He  denies  out  of  honesty.     He  had  r^thor 

^huntr'aSr*  fl^,*'  ■^•'""ty  "^  "eptic^Xn 
wth  untruth.    I  believe,  he  says,  in  the  moral  desiirn 

2,um  J  Jl     iT^  T'".*^  "■«  <»ri<»hires  :  why 
Should  I  make   believe  them?     Will  any  sav    th!«  f. 
COW  and  jnfide,  ?    The  jvise  and  magnaniL^ 'wifc 
say  80.     lliey  wiU  exult  in  his  far-siirhted  irood-wai 
that  can  abandon  to  the  adversary  all  the  fround  of 

strength.      It  sees  to   the  end   of  all   transin-^sion 

^rZi^'  r  "i^!  ""'^?  '^  *°  ocean  ofXfS 
W«ll?  J<.'"'*7'*''^'*°  "'""'*«  ocean  of  light  a^ 
love  which  flowed  over  that  of  darkness. "  * 

ihe  final  solution  in  which  scepticism  is  lost  is  in 
^  mo«l^,entiment^  which  never  forfeits  its  suTremty 
^ow^^„  V^  ^  ^^"^y  *"«^'  ">d  their  weig? 
aUowed   to  all   objections:    the  moral   sentiment   as 

drop  which  balances  the  sea.  I  nlav  with  ♦).«  n^= 
cel^y  „f  fcots.  and  take  those  suiSil^  t^  wWcl; 
we  call  scepticism  ;  but  i  know  that  they  will  p^ntiv 
appear  to  me  in  that  order  which  mal:es^sceptS°m! 
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pomible.  A  man  of  thought  mint  feel  the  thought 
that  it  parent  of  the  univerie  :  that  the  idimm  of 
natnre  do  undulate  aid  flow. 

This  faith  avails  to  the  whole  emereencjr  of  life  and 
objects.  The  world  ia  saturated  with  deity  and  with 
law.  He  ii  content  with  just  and  unjust,  with  sots  and 
fools,  with  the  triumph  of  folly  and  fraud.  He  can 
behold  with  serenity  the  yawning  gulf  between  tiie 
ambition  of  man  and  his  power  of  performance,  be- 
tween the  demand  and  supply  of  power,  which  makes 
the  tragedy  of  all  souls.  .      „  ^       ,    ^.  - 

Charles  FourieT  announced  that  "  the  attractions  of 
man  are  proportioned  to  his  destinies;"  in  other 
words,  that  ever/  desire  predicts  its  own  satisfcctton. 
Yet,  all  experience  exhibits  the  reverse  of  this  ;  the 
incompetency  of  power  is  the  universal  prief  of  yo\ing 
and  a»dent  minds.  They  accuse  the  divme  providence 
of  a  certain  parsimony.  It  has  shown  the  heaven  and 
earth  to  ivery  child,  and  fiUed  him  with  a  desire  for 
the  whoie ;  a  desire  raging,  infinite  ;  a  hunger,  as  of 
space  to  be  fiUed  with  planets  ;  a  cry  of  famme,  as  of 
devils  for  souls.  ITien  for  the  satisfiictioa,— to  each 
man  is  administered  a  single  drop,  a  bead  of  dew  of 
vital  power,  per  day,— a  cup  as  large  as  space,  and  one 
drop  of  the  water  of  life  in  it.  Each  man  woke  in  the 
morning,  with  an  appetite  that  could  eat  the  solar 
system  like  a  cake ;  a  spirit  for  action  and  passion 
vnthout  bounds  ;  he  could  lay  his  hand  on  the  morning 
star:  he  could  try  conclusions  with  gravitation  or 
chemistry;  but,  on  the  first  motion  to  prove  his 
strength,— hands,  feet,  senses,  gave  way,  and  would 
not  serve  him.  He  was  an  emperor  deserted  by  his 
states,  and  left  to  whistle  by  himself,  or  thrust  mto 
a  mob  of  emperors,  all  whiatUng :  and  still  the  sirens 
sang,  "The  attractions  are  proportioned  to  the 
destinies."  In  every  house,  in  the  heart  of  tiach 
maiden,  and  of  each  boy,  in  the  soul  of  the  Maraig 
saint,  this  chasm  is  found,- between  the  largest 
promise  of  ideal  power,  and  the  shabby  experience, 
The  expansive  nature  of  truth  comes  to  our  succour, 
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eUrtic,  not  to  be  inrrounded      M.„  - 

to  generalize;    to  believe    wh!?  .t' ''''*•  P™«««Jlr 
centurie.«.y.^^Xw J^'t  the   ye.„  .nd  tbi 

of  Pw^cularTHo  M^et^^;  *?  "!"«t  the  uBurpatioo 
Thiigs  wem  t ,  «J1^„?k^  *"  "'•''  ''•tholic  Jw 

^ingiwemtotenddTT^w^'  ^f   f"4'    «  "nonJ. 

hands  Sf  one  set  ofr^in.i    •  ^^"^^^  over  from  the 
wt  of  crim^alT^  wT^i°*°  '''*  *""■''*  "f  ""Other 

and  the  march  if  citaLTtio^lTt',;?"!?'.  ?  "f""*^' 
general  e  dr  Aro  .«_  ^"""  '*  »  'ram  of  felonies,  ret 

^?.nu  fcTrc^  r,  whth";Lm  r~t ^H^^*  ^'  °-' 
the  civility  of  ag^.  But^hi  ^n^?"'°?"  retrograde 
swimmer,  and  stomg  ,nH  -  ''"'•W-sP'rit  is  a  good 
He  snaps  his  faZ  at  la™'"'  '^'"""  '^""'"  him. 
history,  heaven  ™t!,  , 7^*  ,""*  "''  throughout 
Through  the  yea^Tnd   t^***  ^^^  "^^  f""'  »eans. 

«g»ats?  through  ^datomf.  '1'  T°"«''  "^ 
tendency  irrefistiSf;  sTres^^''  "  ^"*'  ■""*  •'^^-'fi^ent 

disappearan.^  "rth^f^  h«  ii"  '^"^  *°  •^^  the 
with^^losing  hi  reverence -wT^f  *°  T«>«nce. 
here,  not  to  lork  but  ?o  )1' J  i,  ?"  ^"^  *hat  he  is 
though  abyss  o^n  under  ^yTa^d  l^^'  '".*?  ^*' 
op.njon^  aU   are  at    last    oi^tl^'^  TZ  &! 

"  If  my  bark  sink,  'tis  to  another  sea." 
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,xtent,  than  by  "J^f''^}' J-j!j\^^,fiitt.  tkeir 
Jity  which  /»"»^'VJ?Sr°b  finding  cUy,  «d 
web  from  their  own  .»«:»«>»V  *?  "°  "*  ^eit  men 
^iu^  brick..  »^  '.u.W.ng^^^^ou«.^n^,!r«-^_^^ 

are'  onginal.      Nor  "*>"  ™^     hero  ii  in  the  preM 

ofknighU,and  «••  *'''^helr  d»"rS;  hTiidd.  thS  need- 
men  want,  and  aharing  «»''°*;„  ,'  ,t  the  dedred 
fal  length  of  aight  anS  ofa™,  to  come  rt  «       ^ 

point.  The  <^,«f'„?f '  r»^„VwhaT^m«  uppennoat. 
A  poet  i»  noratUebrain,  »»y}"«  """^^  ^t  last,  aome- 
Jbecjmae  ^e  »y«j,«^:  J^'^iTn'^^^fth  hia  ti ^  and 
thing  Bood  ;  but  a  ^^H^^^^^^^^i  and  fa-taatic  ii 
country.  Tb""^*  °"*^7and  sad  earnest,  freitfhteo 
his  production,  but  «''««5.^„.  "Tj  minted  with  the 
Mth^he  weightiest  conncUona,  «d  polnua  ^^ 

moat  deUrmined  aim  which  any  man  or  oi— 
in  his  times.  i«»lous  of  individuals,  and 

sack  botany,  and  end  a  ?«7. 'X,^  .  new  mechanic 
^w  archititure  »"  "/^"^i^^^Jj/Tthe  river  of  the 
power:'  no,  but  he  fi?f/^^™^„rf  by  the  ideas  and 
^bougbts  and  events,  ^""f^  ?"  HeTtands  where  all 
nece^ities  of  his  contemporaneB-     He  sUn_^  ^  j 

tiie  eyes  of  men  look  ?nej?7'  »"  ^  ^^  go.  The 
Lnt  in  the  direction  '°  J^'^Ji  J  Vd  '  „!«,  »nd  h" 
^^reh  has  reared  '?'=' ^^^^1,^X^0  ^ve™W,  anH 
carries  out  the  jdV'"  ^^  1w  W  chlnts  and  pro- 
builds  a  catb^r^  "^,U„gf't  educates  him>J 

tz^-,  in't'^urd-^  ^"e«  ^«  ''-™»*""^ 
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He  «nd»  two  muoUm  groping  to  bring  co«l,  or  flour, 
or  a«h,  from  the  place  of  proiJnction  to  the  place  of 
conwrnption,  and  Tie  citi  on  a  railroad.     Ever/maiter 
hat  found  hi.  material!  collected,  and  hie  power  lav  in 
hu  gymnathy  with  hii  peonle,  and  in  hiaTove  of  the 
material^  he  wrought  in.     «n.at  an  economy  of  power  ' 
and  what  a  oompeuntion  for  the  ihortneu  of  lifo !    AU 
I*  done  to  hii  hand.    The  world  hai  brought  him  thus 
tar  on  his  way.     The  human  race  haa  gone  out  beforo 
hmi,  funk  the  hill.,  fiUed  the  hollow.,  and  bridged  tta 
rtWi     Men,  nation.,  poet.,  arUwna,  women,  nil  have 
worked  for  hun,  and  he  enter,  into  their  labour*. 
Choose  any  other  thing,  out  of  the  line  of  tendency, 
out  of  the  national  feeling  and  history,  and  he  woo "d 
iiave  all  to  do  for  himwlf ;  hi.  power,  would  be  expended 
in  the  first  preparaUons.     Great  genial  powwr,  one 
would  alniort  mv,  conrirt.  in  not  being  original  at  aU  • 
in  being  altogether  receptive;  in  letting  the  world  do 
aU,  and  luffenng  the  .pint  of  the  hour  to  paaa  un- 
obrtnicted  through  the  mind. 

Shakeqieare's  youth  feU  in  a  time  when  the  Eniflirii 
people  were  importunate  for  dramatic  entertainment, 
^e  court  took  offence  eanly  at  political  allusion.,  and 
attempted  to  ouppresa  them.     The  Puritan.,  a  growini 
and  energetic  mrty,  and  the  religious   among    the 
AngUcan    church,   would    suppres.    tliem.     But    the 
people  wanted  them.     Inn-yard.,  houses  without  rooft 
Mid  extemporaneous  enclosures  at  country  bin,  were 
the  ready  theatres  oi  stroUing  players.    The  people 
iiad  tasted  this  new  joy ;  and,  a.  we  could  not  hope  to 
suppress  newspapers  now,— no,  not  by  the  strongest 
I«rty,— neither  then  could  king,  prelate,  or  puritan 
alone  or  united,  suppress  an  organ,  which  was  ballad, 
epic,  newspaper,  caucus,  lecture,  punch,  and  library, 
at  the  nme  time.    Probably  king,  prekto,  and  puritan, 
aU  found  their  own  account  in  it.     It  had  become, 
by  all  cause.,  a  national  interest,— by  do  mean,  con- 
spicuou,  so  that  somegreat  scholar  would  have  thought 
of  treating  it  in  an  English  history,— but  not  a  iriu* 
leas  considerable,  because  it  was  cheap,    and  of  no 
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account,  like  a  baker's  shop.  The  best  poof  of  ite 
vitality  is  the  crowd  of  writers  which  suddenly  broke 
into  this  field:  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Greene,  JonBon, 
Chapman,  Dekker,  Webster,  Heywood.  Middleton, 
Peefe,  Ford,  Massinger,  Beaumont,  and  Fletdier. 

Tlie  secure  possession,  by  the  stage,  of  the  pubUc 
mind,  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  poet  who  works 
for  it.  He  loses  no  time  in  idle  experiments.  Here  is 
audience  and  expectation  prepared.  In  the  case  of 
Shakesreare,  there  is  much  more.  At  the  time  when  he 
Ua  Stratford,  and  went  up  to  London,  a  great  body  of 
Btage-plays,  of  all  dates  and  writers,  existed  in  manu- 
script, and  were  in  turn  produced  on  the  boards. 
Here  is  the  Tale  of  Troy,  which  the  audience  will  bear 
hearing  some  part  of  every  week ;  the  Death  of  Julius 
Cajsar,  and  other  stories  out  of  Plutarch,  which  they 
never  tire  of ;  a  shelf  full  of  English  history,  from  the 
chronicles  of  Brutand  Arthur,downtotheroyal  Hennes, 
which  men  hear  eagerly;  and  a  string  of  doleful 
tragedies,  merry  Italian  tales,  and  Spanish  voyages 
which  all  the  London  prentices  know.  All  the  mass 
has  been  treated,  with  more  or  less  skill,  by  every  play- 
wright, and  the  prompter  has  the  soiled  and  tattered 
manuscripts.  It  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  say  who 
wrote  them  first.  They  have  been  the  property  of  the 
Theatre  so  long,  and  so  many  rising  geniuses  have 
enlarged  or  altered  them,  inserting  a  speech,  or  a  whole 
scene,  or  adding  a  song,  that  no  man  can  any  longer 
claim  copyright  in  this  work  of  numbers.  Happily,  no 
man  wishes  to.  They  are  not  yet  desired  in  that  way. 
We  have  fow  readers,  many  spectators  and  hearers. 
They  had  best  lie  where  they  are. 

Shakespeare,  in  common  with  his  comrades,  esteemed 
the  mass  of  old  plays,  waste  stock,  in  which  any  ex- 
periment could  be  freely  tried.  Had  the  prettige  which 
hedges  about  a  modern  tragedy  existed,  nothing  could 
have  been  done.  The  rude  warm  blood  of  the  bving 
England  circulated  in  the  play,  as  in  street-ballads, 
and  gfive  body  which  he  wanted  to  his  airy  and  majestic 
fency.    The  poet  needs  a  giound  in  popular  tradition 
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his  art  within  the  due  temperance.  It  holds  him  to  the 
people,  supplies  a  foundation  for  his  edifice;  and  in 
furnishing  so  much  work  done  t»  his  hand,  leaves  him 
at  leisure,  and  m  full  strength  for  the  audacities  of  his 
magmation.  In  short,  the  poet  owes  to  his  legend 
what  sculpture  owed  to  the  temple.  Sculpture  in 
Kgvpt,  and  m  Greece,  grew  up  in  subordination  to 
architecture.     It  was  the  ornament  of  the  temple  waU  : 

«1W  .L^  t  f?''*^  '^r^  ""  pediments,  then  the 
rdief  became  bolder,  and  a  head  or  arm  was  projected 
from  the  wall,  the  groups  being  stUl  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  building,  which  serves  also  as  a  frame 

^i„l  ^°  ^^^i  °°'*  ''^^°'  "*  l*«t'  the  greatest 
freedom  of  style  and  treatment  was  reached,  die  pre- 
vMling  genius  of  architecture  still  enforced  a  certain 
calmness  and  continence  in  the  statue.  As  soon  as  the 
statue  was  begun  for  itself,  and  with  no  reference  to 
the  temple  or  palace,  the  art  began  to  decline  :  freak 
eirtravagance,  and  exhibition,  took  the  place  of  the  old 
temMrance.  This  balance-wheel,  which  the  sculpture 
found  in  architecture,  the  perilous  irritability  of 
poetic  talent  found  in  the  accumulated  dramatic 
materials  to  which  the  people  were  already  wonted, 
and  which  had  a  certain  excellence  which  no  sinrfe 
genius,  however  extraordinary,  could  hope  to 
create.  -  r»     vu 

In  point  of  fact,  it  appears  that  Shakespeare  did  owe 
aebts  in  all  directions,  and  was  able  to  use  whatever  he 
fe?°  ii!t  .  ™  »'"°'"it  of  indebtedness  may  be  inferred 
^m  Malones  laborious  computations  in  regard  to  the 
Kirst,  Second,  and  Third  parts  of  Henry  VI.,  in  which, 

out  of  6043  lines,  1771  were  written  by  some  author 
preceding  Shakespeare  ;  2373  by  him,  on  the  founda- 
tion laid  by  his  predecessors  ;  and  1899  were  entirely 
his  own.  And  the  proceeding  investigation  hardly 
Iwves  a  single  drama  of  his  absolute  invention. 
Maloner  sentence  is  an  important  piece  of  external 
hurtory.  In  Henry  VIII.,  I  think  f  see  plainly  the 
cropping  out  of  the  original  rock  on  which  his  own 
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flner  stratum  was  laid.  The  first  play  was  written  by 
a  superior,  tiionghtfol  man,  with  a  vicions  ear.  I  can 
mark  his  lines,  and  know  well  their  cadence.  See 
Wolsey's  soliloquy,  and  the  following  scene  with 
Cromwell,  where,— instead  of  the  metre  of  Shake- 
speare, whose  secret  is,  that  the  thought  constructs 
the  tune,  so  that  reading  for  the  sense  will  best  bring 
out  the  rhythm, — here  the  lines  are  constructed  on  a 
given  tune,  and  the  verse  has  even  a  trace  of  pulpit 
eloquence.  But  the  pJjiV  contains,  through  all  its 
lei^h,  unmistakable  traits  of  Shakespeare's  hand, 
ana  some  passages,  as  the  account  of  the  coronation, 
are  like  autographs.  What  is  odd,  the  compliment 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  is  in  the  bad  rhythm. 

Shakespeare  knew  that  tradition  suppliea  a  better 
fable  than  any  invention  can.  If  he  lost  any  credit  of 
design,  he  augmented  his  resources  ;  and,  at  that  day, 
our  petulant  demand  for  originality  was  notso  much 
pressed.  There  was  no  literature  for  the  million.  The 
universal  reading,  the  cheap  press,  were  unknown.  _  A 
great  poet,  who  appears  in  illiterate  times,  absorbs  into 
his  sphere  all  the  light  which  is  anywhere  radiating. 
Every  intellectual  jewel,  every  flower  of  sentiment, 
it  is  his  fine  office  to  bring  to  his  people ;  and  he  comes 
to  value  his  memory  equally  with  his  invention.  He 
is  therefore  little  solicitous  whence  his  thoughts  have 
been  derived  ;  whether  through  translation,  whether 
through  tradition,  whether  by  travel  in  distant  coun- 
tries, whether  by  inspiration  ;  from  whatever  source, 
they  are  equally  welcome  to  his  uncritical  audience. 
Nay,  he  borrows  very  near  home.  Other  men  say  wise 
things  as  well  as  he  ;  only  they  say  a  good  many  fooluh 
things,  and  do  not  know  when  they  have  spoken  wisely. 
He  knows  the  sparkle  of  the  true  stone,  and  puts  it  in 
high  place,  wherever  he  finds  it.  Such  is  the  hapjpy 
position  of  Homer,  perhaps;  of  Chaucer,  of  Saadi. 
They  felt  that  all  wit  was  their  wit.  And  they  are 
librarians  and  historiographers,  as  well  as  poets.  Each 
romancer  was  heir  and  dispenser  of  all  the  hundred 
tales  of  the  world, — 
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The  influence  of  Chaucer  is  conspicuous  in  all  onr 
early  bterature  ;  and,  more  recently,  not  only  Pope 
and  Dryden  have  been  beholden  to  him,  but,  in  the 
whole  society  of  English  writers,  a  large  unacknow- 
ledged debt  IS  easily  traced.    One  is  charmed  with 
the  opulence  which  feeds  so  many  pensioners.     But 
Chaucer  is  a  liuge  borrower.    Chaucer,  it  seems,  drew 
contanuaUy,    hrough  Lydgate  and  Caxton,  from  Guido 
di  Colonna,  whose  Latin  romance  of  the  Trojan  war 
was  in  turn  a  compilation  from  Dares  Phrygins,  Ovid 
d  Statins.     Then  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  the  Phs 
^nfal  poets  are  his  benefactors  :  the  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose  IS   only  judicious  translation   from  William   of 
Lorris  and  John  of  Meun :  Troilus  and  Creseide,  ftt)m 
Lollius  of  Urbino :  The  Coclt  and  the  Fox,  fit)m  the 
Lait  of  Marie :  The  House  of  Fame,  from  the  French 
or  Italian  :  and  poor  Gower  he  uses  as  if  he  were  only 
a  bnck-kiln  or  stone-quarry,  out  of  which  to  build  his 
house.     He  steals  by  this  apology— that  what  he  takes 
has  no  worth  where  he  finds  it,  and  the  greatest  where 
he  leaves  it.     It  has  come  to  be  practically  a  sort  of 
rule  in  literature,  that  a  man,  having  once  shown 
hunself  capable  of  original  writing,  is  entitled  thence- 
ftrth  to  steal  from  the  writings  of  others  at  discretion, 
rhought  is  the  property  of  him  who  can  entertain  it ; 
and  of  him  who  can  adequately  place  it.     A  certain 
awkwardness  marks  the   use  of  borrowed  thoughts  ; 
but,  as  soon  as  we  have  learned  what  to  do  with  them, 
tPfly  become  our  own. 

Thus,  all  originality  is  relative.  Every  thinker  is 
retrospective.  The  learned  member  of  the  legislature, 
at  Westminster  or  at  Washington,  speaks  and  votes  for 
thousands.  Show  us  the  constituency,  and  the  now 
invisible  channels  by  which  the  senator  is  made  aware 
of  their  wishes,  the  crowd  of  practical  and  knowing 
men,  who,  by  correspondence  or  conversation,  are 
fisedmg  him  with  evidence,  anecdotes,  and  estimates. 


in 
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and  it  will  bereave  his  fine  attitude  and  resistance  of 
something  of  their  impressivenesa.  As  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Mr  Webster  vote,  so  Loclce  and  Rousseau  think 
for  thousands ;  and  so  there  were  fountains  all  around 
Homer,  Menu,  Saadi,  or  Milton,  from  which  they  drew  ; 
friends,  lovers,  books,  traditions,  proverbs — all  perished 
— which,  if  seen,  would  go  to  reduce  the  wonder.  Did 
the  bard  speak  with  auUiorit/?  Did  he  feel  himself 
overmatched  by  any  companion  ?  The  appeal  is  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  writer.  Is  there  at  last  in  his 
brehst  a  Delphi  whereof  to  ask  concerning  any  thought 
or  thing,  whether  it  be  verily  so,  yea  or  nay  ?  and_  to 
have  answer,  and  to  rely  on  that?  All  the  debts  which 
such  a  man  could  contract  to  other  wit,  would  never 
disturb  his  consciousness  of  originality  ;  for  the  minis- 
trations of  books,  and  of  other  minds  are  a  whiff  of 
smoke  to  that  most  private  reality  with  which  he  has 
conversed. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  what  is  liest  written  or  done 
by  genius,  in  the  world,  was  no  man's  work,  but  came 
by  wide  social  labour,  when  a  thousand  wrought  like 
one,  sharing  the  same  impulse.  Our  English  Bible  is 
a  wonderful  specimen  of  tne  strength  and  music  of  the 
English  language.  But  it  was  not  made  by  one  man, 
or  at  one  time ;  but  centuries  and  churches  brought 
it  to  perfection.  There  never  was  a  time  when  there 
was  not  some  translation  existing.  The  Liturgy,  ad- 
mired for  its  energy  and  pathos,  is  an  anthology  of  the 
piety  of  ages  and  nations,  a  translation  of  the  prayers 
and  forms  of  the  Catholic  church— these  collected,  too, 
in  long  periods,  from  the  prayers  and  meditations  of 
every  saint  and  sacred  write  all  over  the  world. 
Grotius  makes  the  like  remark  in  respect  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  that  the  single  clauses  of  which  it  is  composed 
were  already  in  use,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  in  the 
rabbinical  forms.  He  picked  out  the  grains  of  gold. 
The  nervous  language  of  the  Common  Law,  the  im- 
pressive forms  of  our  courts,  and  the  precision  and 
substantial  truth  of  the  legal  aistinctions,  are  the  con- 
tribution of  all  the  sharp-sighted,  strong-minded  men 
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who  have  lived  in  the  countries  where  these  Uws 
jfovem.  TTbe  transktion  of  Plutarch  gets  its  excel- 
lence  by  bein^  translation  on  translation.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  there  was  none.  All  the 
truly  Idiomatic  Mid  national  phrases  are  kept,  and 
all  o^ers  successively  picked  out,  and  thrown  iway. 
Something  like  the  same  procesr  had  gone  on,  long 
before,  vnth  the  originals  of  these  books.  The  world 
takes    hurtles    with    world-books.       Vedas,    iEsop's 

H,^  'w.P7'v,^"!''r  ^'«^^'  Cid,  Iliad,  Robin 
Hood,  Scottish  Mmstrelsy,  are  not  the  work  of  single 
men.  In  the  composition  of  such  works,  the  tmie 
thinks,  the  market  thinks,  the  mason,  the  carpenter. 
Uie  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  fop,  aU  think  %t  nsf 
fcvery  book  supplies  its  time  with  one  good  word : 
every  municipal  law,  every  trade,  every  foUy  of  the 
day,  and  tiie  generic  catholic  genius  who  is  not  afraid 
"fi"!?^  ^v°T^  '■'*  originality  to  the  originality  of 
^stands  wi'A  t^e  next  age  as  the  recorder  and  em- 
bodiment of  his  own. 

»i,^e..''r*  *°  tl»»nk  the  researches  of  antiquaries,  and 
the  Shakespeare  Society,  for  ascertaining  the  steps  of 
the  &ighsh  drama,  from  the  Mysteries  celebrat^  in 
churches  and  by  churchmen,  and  the  final  detachment 
^om  the  church,  and  the  completion  of  secular  plays, 
from  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  and  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle 
T^ul^u*^*  possession  of  the  stage  by  the  very  pieces 
which  Shakespeare  altered,  remodelled,  and  finally  made 
his  own.  Elated  with  success,  and  piqued  by  the  erow- 
ing  interest  of  the  problem,  they  have  left  1:0  book-stiUl 
uMearched,  no  chest  in  a  garret  unopened,  no  file  of 
old  yellow  accounts  to  decompose  in  damp  and  worms 
so  keen  was  the^ope  to  discover  whether  the  bov 
hhakespeare  poached  or  net,  whether  he  held  horsM 
at  the  theatre  door,  whether  he  kept  school,  and  why 
he  left  m  his  will  only  his  second-best  bed  to  Ann 
Hathaway,  his  wife. 

There  is  somewhat  touching  in  the  madness  with 
Which  tiie  passmg  age  mischooses  the  object  on  which 
ail  candles  smne,  r       Ml  eyes    re  turned ;  the  care 
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with  which  it  registers  every  trifle  touching  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  King  James,  and  the  Enezea, 
Leiceeters,  Burleighe,  and  Buckinghams ;  and  lets 
pass  without  a  single  valuable  note  the  founder  Of 
another  dynasty,  vriiich  alone  will  caose  the  Tudor 
dynasty  to  be  remembered— the  man  who  carries  the 
Saxon  race  in  him  by  the  inspiration  which  feeds  him, 
and  on  whose  thoughts  the  foremost  people  of  the 
world  are  now  for  some  ages  to  be  nourished,  and 
minds  to  receive  this  and  not  another  bias.  A  popular 
player  —  nobody  suspected  he  was  the  poet  of  tte 
human  race  ;  and  the  secret  was  kept  as  fiuthfliUy 
froiiA  poets  and  intellectual  men,  as  from  courtiers 
and  fhvolous  people.  Bacon,  who  took  the  mvontory 
of  the  human  understanding  for  his  times,  never  men- 
tioned his  name.  Ben  Jonson,  though  we  have 
strained  his  few  words  of  regard  and  panegyric,  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  elastic  ftme  whose  first  vibrations 
he  was  attempting.  He  no  doubt  thought  the  pmse 
he  has  "ouceded  to  him  generous,  and  esteemed  him- 
self, out  of  all  question,  Ae  better  poet  of  the  two. 

If  it  need  wit  to  know  wit,  according  to  the  proverb, 
Shakespeare's  time  should  be  capable  of  recognizing 
it.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  bom  four  years  after 
Shakespeare,  and  died  twenty-three  years  after  bun ; 
and  I  find,  among  his  correspondents  and  acquaint- 
ances, the  foUowing  persons:  Theodore  Beza,  Isaac 
Casaubon,  Sir  PhiEp  Sidney,  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord 
Bacon,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  John  MUton,  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  Izaak  Walton,  Dr  Donne,  Abraham  Cowley, 
Bellarmine,  Charles  Cotton,  John  Pvm,  John  Hales, 
Keoler,  Vieta,  Albericus  Gentilis,  P^  Sarpi,  Armmins ; 
with  all  of  whom  exists  some  token  of  his  havmg  com- 
municated, without  enumerating  many  others,  whom 
doubtless  he  saw— Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Jonson,  Beau- 
mont, Massinger,  two  Herberts,  Marlowe,  Chapman, 
and  the  rest.  Since  the  consteUation  of  g^t  men 
who  appeared  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Pencles,  there 
was  never  any  such  society ;— yet  their  femus  failed 
them  to  find  out  the  best  head  in  the  universe.    Our 
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poeV'g  niMk  WBB  impenetrable.  You  cannot  see  the 
mountain  near.  It  took  a  century  to  make  it  aug- 
pected  ;  and  not  until  two  centuries  had  passed,  after 
his  death,  did  any  criticism  whicli  we  think  adequate 
begin  to  appear.  It  was  not  possible  to  wikte  tie  his- 
tory of  Shakespeare  till  now ;  for  he  is  the  father  of 
German  literature :  it  waa  on  the  introduction  of 
Shakespeare  into  German,  by  Lessing,  and  the  transla- 
tion of  his  works  by  Wieland  and  Schlegel,  that  the 
rapid  burst  of  German  literature  was  most  intimately 
connected.  It  was  not  until  the  ulueteenth  century, 
whose  speculative  genius  is  a  sort  of  living  flamlet, 
that  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  could  find  such  wondering 
readers.  Now,  literature,  philosophy,  and  thought  are 
Shakespearized.  His  mind  is  the  horizon  beyond 
which,  at  present,  we  do  not  see.  Our  ears  are  edu- 
cated to  music  by  his  rhythm.  Coleridge  and  Goethe 
are  the  inly  critics  who  have  expressed  our  convictions 
with  auy  adequate  fidelity :  bat  there  is  in  all  culti- 
vated minds  a  silent  appreciation  of  his  superlative 
power  and  beauty,  which,  like  Christianity,  qualifies 
theperiod. 

The  Shakespeare  Society  have  inquired  in  all  dir- 
ections, advertised  tha  missing  facts,  offered  money  for 
any  information  that  will  lead  to  proof ;  and  with  what 
result?  Beside  some  important  illustration  of  the 
history  of  the  English  stage,  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
they  have  gleaned  a  few  facts  touching  the  property, 
and  dealings  in  regard  to  property,  of  the  poet.  It 
appears  that,  irom  year  to  year,  he  owned  a  larger 
share  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre :  its  wardrobe  and 
other  appurtenances  were  his ;  that  he  bought  an 
estate  in  his  native  village,  with  his  earnings,  as  writer 
and  shareholder  ;  that  he  lived  in  the  b^t  house  in 
Stratford  ;  was  intrusted  by  his  neighbours  with  their 
commissions  in  London,  as  of  borrowing  money,  and 
the  like ;  that  he  was  a  veritable  farmer.  About  the 
time  when  he  was  writing  Macbeth,  he  sues  Philip 
Rogers,  in  the  borough-court  of  Stratford,  for  thirty- 
five  shillings,  ten  pence,  for  corn  delivered  to  him  at 
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different  times  ;  and,  in  all  respecU,  appean  as  a  good 
husband,  with  no  reputation  for  eccentricity  or  excels. 
He  was  a  good-natured   sort  of  man,  an  actor  and 
shareholder  in  the  theatre,  not  in  any  strildng  manner 
distinguished  from    other   actors    and    managers.     I 
admit  the  importance  of  this  information.     It  was  well 
worth  the  pams  that  have  been  taken  to  procure  it.  ^  _ 
But  whatever  scraps  of  information  concerning  hi* 
condition  these  researches  may  have  rescued,  they  can 
shed  no  light  upon  that  infinite  invention  which  is  the 
concealed  magnet  of  his  attraction  for  us.     We  are 
veryt  clumsy  writers  of  history.     We  tell  the  chronicle 
of  parentage,  birth,  birthplace,  schooling,  schoolmates, 
earning  of  money,  marriage,  publication  of  books, 
celebrity,  death  ;  and  when  we  have  come  to  an  end  of 
this  gossip,  nf   -ay  of  relation  appears  between  it  and 
the  goddesa-bom  ;  and  it  seems  as  if,  had  we  dipped  at 
random  into  the  "  Modem  Plutarch  "  and  read  any 
other  life  there,  it  would  have  fitted  the  poems  as  well. 
It  is  the  essence  of  poetry  to  spring,  like  the  rainbow 
daughter  of  Wonder,  from  the  invisible,  to  abolish  the 
past,   and   refuse    all    history.     Malone,   Warburton, 
Dyce,  and  Collier  have  wasted  their  oQ.    The  famed 
theatres,  Covent  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  the  Park,  and 
Tremont,   have   vainly  assisted.     Betterton,  Garrick, 
Kemble,  Kean,  and  Macready  dedicate  theii  lives  to 
this  genius  ;  him  they  crown,  elucidate,  obey,  and  ex- 
press.    The  genius  knows  them  not.     The  recitation 
begins  ;  one  golden  word  leaps  out  immortal  from  all 
this  painted  pedantry,  and  sweetly  torments  us  with 
invitations  to  Its  own  inaccessible  homes.     1  remember, 
I  went  once  to  see  the  Hamlet  of  a  famed  rerformer, 
the  pride  of  the  English  stage ;  and  all  1  then  heard, 
and  all  I  now  remember,  of  the  tragedian,  was  that  in 
which  the  tragedian  had  no   part ;   simply,  Hamlet  s 
question  to  the  gho^t — 

"  Wliat  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel 
Revisit' St  thus  the  glimpises  of  the  moon  ? 
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That  imaginaUon  which  dUates  the  clonet  he  writes  in 
to  the  world'i  dimenaion,  crowds  it  with  agenti  in  rank 
and  order,  as  quicUy  reduces  the  big  rwility  to  be  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon.  These  triclss  of  his  magic  spoU 
for  us  the  illusions  of  the  green-room.  Can  any 
biography  shed  light  on  the  localities  into  which  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  admits  me}  Did  Shake- 
speare confide  to  any  notary  or  parish  recorder,  sacristan 
or  surrogate,  in  Stratford,  the  genesis  of  that  delicate 
creation  ?  The  forest  of  Arden,  the  nimble  air  of  Scone 
LasUe,  the  moonlight  of  PorUa's  villa,  "the  antres 
vast  and  desarts  idle,"  of  Othello's  captivity— where  is 
the  third  cousin,  or  grandnephew,  the  chancellor's  file 
of  accounts,  or  private  letter,  that  has  kept  one  word 
of  those  transcendent  secrets  ?  In  fine,  in  this  drama, 
as  in  all  great  works  of  art— in  the  Cyclopiean  archi- 
tecture of  Egypt  and  India  ;  in  the  Phidian  sculpture ; 
the  Gothic  minsters  ;  the  Italian  painUng  ;  the  Ballads 
of  Spain  and  Scotland— the  Genius  draws  up  the  ladder 
after  him,  when  the  creative  age  goes  up  to  heaven, 
and  pvea  way  to  a  new,  which  sees  the  works,  and' 
asks  m  vain  for  a  history. 

Shakespeare  is  the  only  biographer  of  Shakespeare ; 
and  even  he  can  tell  nothing,  except  to  the  Shakes- 
peare in  us  ;  that  is,  to  our  most  apprehensive  and 
sympathetic  hour.  He  cannot  step  from  off  his  tripod, 
and  give  us  anecdotes  of  his  inspirations.  Read  the 
antique  documents  extricated,  analyzed,  and  compared, 
by  the  assiduous  Dyce  and  Collier  ;  and  now  read  one 
of  those  skyey  sentences— aerolites— which  seem  to 
have  fallen  out  of  heaven,  and  which,  not  your  ex- 
perience, but  the  man  within  the  breast,  has  accepted 
as  words  of  fete  ;  an<^  tell  me  if  they  match  ;  if  the 
former  account  in  any  manner  for  the  latter  ;  or,  which 
gives  the  most  historical  insight  into  the  man. 

Hence,  though  our  external  history  is  so  meagre,  yet 
with  Shakespeare  for  biographer,  instead  of  Aubrey  and 
Bowe,  we  have  really  the  information  which  is  material, 
that  which  describes  character  and  fortune,  that  which, 
if  we  were  about  to  meet  the  man  and  deal  with  him. 
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\A  »«>  imnnrt  US  to  kuow.  We  have  his  recorded 
^HcS,™  i^C^  q^i.  which  knock  for  an^^ 
S°  v«y  heart-on  life  and  death,  on  love,  on  wealth 
tLd  ^ver^foTthe  prize,  of  life,  and  the  way.  wher*. 

?^  w^^at  them ;  on  ^^''tT^^l^tX'^nn^- 
influence.,  occult  and  open,  which  •*«=»  **^' ^"f""?!^ 
and  on  thoM  my.teriou.  and  demoniacal  P»'««  w^l'^^ 
^  our  roience,  and  which  yet  interweavetheir  malice 
a^Aeirlift  in  our  brightit  hour».     Who  ever  read 
ftevolumfof  the  Sonnet,  without  finding  that  the  poet 
SdSere  revealed,  under  mask,  that  are  "»  n>'»»^«  »» 
SJe  intelligent,  the  lore  of  friend«hip  and  of  love ;  the 
^nfTsTonff  «iitiment.  in  the  mort  ."*cept«W<y  "^^^ 
Ae  «une  time,  the  most  intellectual  of  men?    VVtat 
SStThi.  private  mind  ha.  he  hidden  «  1>«/"^J 
n^o  n»n  <li«eem   in  hi.  ample  pictures  of  the  genU^ 
^rndt?eWng?what  fo^s  Ld  humanities  ple««4 
ST  ;ht  delight^  troou.  of  friends,  « I'-S^  ^Pf  ^et 
in  cheerful  eivinjt.     Let   Timon,  let   Warwick,  let 
Lto^o^e  merc^«.t,  answer  for  his  g-^t  heart    ^ 
^  from  Shakespeare's  heinf  the  least  known-  ^e  »  fte 
one  oerson.  in  all  modem  history,  known  to  us     What 
^ffimorals,  of  manners,  "^  ^TTii?!  C^nSt 
Sreliirion  of  taste,  of  the  conduct  of  We,  has  he  not 
!f,Sef?    Vnbatmyitery  has  he  not  sign  fied  h»8  know- 
ffd^fof  >    Whatoffice,or  function,  or  district  of  man  s 
^  hMhenot  remembered  >    What  king  has  he  not 
3ts"te,asTalmataughtNapoleon?    Whatm^^^^^ 
has  not  found  him  finer  than  her  delicacy  f    VV  hat  lover 
h^  he  not  outloved ?    What  sage  has  %  not  outo^n? 
Wliat  gendeman  has  he  not  instructed  m  the  rudenere 

"'si^^hk -/appreciating  c.    Ics  think  no  criticism 
nn  srak^TOarevXable,that  does  not  rest  purely  on 
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h«ve  had  to  contider  how  well  he  filled  hi«  pl«ce,  how 
good  a  dramatirt  he  wai— and  he  ii  the  beat  in  the 
world.  But  it  turna  ont,  that  what  he  ha«  to  kay  U  of 
that  weight,  aa  to  withdraw  some  attention  from  the 
vehicle  ;  and  he  i«  like  some  saint  whose  history  is  to  be 
rendered  into  all  languages,  into  verse  atid  prose,  into 
songs  and  pictures,  and  cut  up  into  proverbs  ;  so  that 
the  occasion  which  gave  the  saint's  meaning  the'  form 
of  a  conversation,  or  of  a  prayer,  or  of  a  code  of  hiws, 
is  immaterial,  compared  with  the  universality  of  its 
application.  So  it  fares  with  the  wise  Shalcespeare 
and  his  book  of  life.  He  wrote  the  aira  for  all  our 
modern  music  :  he  wrote  the  text  of  modem  life  :  the 
tot.  of  manners :  he  drew  the  man  of  England  and 
Enrope  ;  the  fether  of  the  mar  in  America  :  he  drew  the 
man,  and  described  the  day,  and  what  is  done  in  it ;  he 
read  the  hearts  of  men  aud  women,  their  probity,  and 
their  second  thought,  and  wiles ;  the  wiles  of  innocence. 
Mid  the  transitions  by  which  virtues  and  vices  slide  into 
^eir  contraries :  he  could  divide  the  mother's  part  from 
the  Other's  part  in  the  face  of  the  child,  or  draw  the  fine 
demarcations  of  freedom  and  of  fate :  he  knew  the  kws 
of  repression  which  make  the  police  of  nature  :  and  all 
the  sweets  and  all  the  terrors  of  human  lot  lay  in  his 
mind  as  truly  but  as  softly  as  the  landscape  lies  on  the 
eye.  And  the  importance  of  this  wisdom  of  life  sinks 
the  form,  as  of  Drama  or  Epic,  out  of  notice.  'Tis  like 
making  a  question  concerning  the  paper  on  which  a 
king's  message  is  written. 

Shakespeare  is  as  much  out  of  the  category  of  eminent 
authors,  as  he  is  out  of  the  crowd.  He  is  inconceivably 
wise  ;  the  others,  conceivably.  A  good  reader  can,  in 
a  sort,  nestle  into  Plato's  brain,  and  think  from  thence  ; 
but  not  into  Shakespeare's.  We  are  still  out  of  doors. 
For  executive  faculty,  for  creation,  Shakespeare  is 
unique.  No  man  can  imagine  it  better.  He  was  the 
fiutnest  reach  of  subtlety  compatible  with  an  individual 
self— the  subtilest  of  authors,  and  only  just  within  the 
possibility  of  authorship.  With  this  wisdom  of  life,  is 
the  equal  endowment  of  imaginative  and  of  lyric  power. 
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He  dothed  the  ore»turei  of  hta  legend  with  form  end 
■entimenti,  >■  if  they  were  people  who  had  "'•°,"°** 
hii  roof;  end  «bw  real  men  We  left  tuch  dirtinct 
oharMtertMthewl^ctioni.    And  they  spoke  in  Unffuaw 
■■  weet  ai  it  was  fit.     Yet  his  talenU  never  sednoed 
him  into  an  ostenUtion,  nor  did  he  harp  on  one  string. 
An  omnipresent  humanity  co-ordinates  ^1  his  »c>il«{««- 
Give  a  man  of  talents  a  story  to  teU,  and  his  partiaUty 
will  presenUy  appear.     He  hag  certain  obwrvations, 
opinions,  topics,  which    have  some   accidental    pro- 
minence,  and  which  he  disposes  all  to  exhibit     He 
crams  this  part,  and  sUrves  that  other  part,  consultang 
not  the  fitness  of  the  thing,  but  his  fitness  and  strength. 
But  Shalcespeare  has  no  peculiarity,  no  importunate 
topic ;  but  all  U  duly  given ;  no  veins,  no  cunosiUee : 
no  cow-painter,  no  bird-fancier,  no  mannerist  is  he :  he 
has  no  discoverable  egotism  :  the  great  he  tells  greaUy  ; 
the  smaU,  subordinately.     He  U  wise  without  emphams 
or  assertion  ;  he  is  strong,  aa  iiaturo  is  strong,  who  lifts 
the  land  into  monntoin  slopes  without  effort,  "»d  by 
the  same  rule  aa  she  floaU  a  bubble  in  tibe  air,  and  hkee 
as  well  to  do  the  one  as  the  other.    This  maVe»  ♦ha. 
equality  of  power  in  force,  tragedy,  narraUve  and  » ive- 
songs ;  a  merit  so  incessant,  that  each  reader  is  in- 
credulous of  the  perception  of  other  readers. 

This  power  of  expression,  or  of  transferrmg  the 
inmost  truth  of  things  into  music  and  verse,  mriies 
him  the  type  of  the  poet,  and  has  added  a  new  problem 
to  metaphysics.  This  U  that  which  throws  hun  mto 
natural  history,  as  a  main  production  of  the  globe,  and 
as  announcing  new  eras  and  ameliorations.  ITiings 
were  mirrored  in  his  poetry  without  loss  or  blur :  he 
could  paint  the  fine  with  precision,  the  great  witb 
compaw :  the  tragic  and  the  comic  indifferenUy,  and 
withoirt  any  distortion  or  fevour.  He  rarried  lus 
nowerfiil  execution  into  minute  details,  to  a  hair  pomt ; 
finishes  an  eyelash  or  a  dimple  as  firmly  as  he  draws  a 
mountain ;  and  yet  these,  lilte  nature  s,  wiU  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  the  solar  microscope. 

In  short,  he  is  the  chief  example  to  prove  that  more 
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manrerent.    He  h«d  the  jpower  to  make  one  Dlotarf 

^S.k     P'».*".°'"xlme;  mnd  then  proceed.  »t  l^uteto 
etch  .  million.     There  are  always  objecU ;  hTZ^ 

Z  TlLtT*!f"'*^»"-     «««  '8  perfect  repreeTt^ 
tion,  at  lait ;  and  now  let  the  world  of  fimrM^f^ 

of  tut^VrS^  '•  '!"'j'*"'  P°^"'"'*y  of  the  triSK 
ot  tninm  into  long:  u  demonstrated.  — tuon 

Mis  Imc  power  liea  in  the  (renius  of  the  Di«r«      Tk- 
rthfn'  *^°"*''  their  excellence  is  l™t  n  thSnd^ 
of  the  drMBas,  are  as  inimitable  as  they :  and  it  k  n^ 
a  ment  of  lines,  but  a  total  merit  of  Uie  pTe^"^"* 
tte  tone  of  voice  of  some  incomparable  peW^'sii! 
"J^"^^  of  poetic  beings,  Md  an^XjsT- 
unproduciblenowasawholep^m.         ^        ^  *• 
1  bough  the  sneeches  in  the  plays,  and  aiuirla  lin«K 
have  a  Eeauty  w^ich  tempts  the  ear  tTwu^on  th^' 
for  their  eupLism  yet  t£e  sentence  ^^1^"^^^ 
t^Tt^'^l "'■'^•'°  '  """"^  "'*''  "«  '■"'"goers and  foUowT« 
Iwl  i  ^^P<^»  »tisfied.     His  mean,  are  as  adC- 
Ik-  i.^   h>8  ends:    every  subordinate   invention     J, 
which  he  helps  himself  ti  connect  some  iirwonc^faMe 
oppositea,  is  a  poem  too.     He  is  not  reduc^  to  Hi. 
^iThiT-^  -«ltXau.e.his  hors^*a«".;liVoi 
Witt  hun  in  some  distant  direction  :  he  always  ridi 
h  Jiff   !!i'  poetry  was  first  experience :  but  tte  thought 
has  suffered  a  transformation  since  it  was  an  experie^ 
SS  ^r^"?  often  attain  a  good  degreeT.km'u; 
writing  verses ;  but  it  is  easy  to  read,  throuirh  th«Sr 
poems,  their  persomU  history  f  any  one^ul2^Si  w^ 

^t^hT  "^^  "^"J'  ^f""  -■  'h^  '"  Andrew  and  thiS 
u  Rachel.  The  sense  thus  remains  prosaic.  It  iTa 
catorpdlar  wiU.  wings,  and  not  yet  a  butterfly  In Ihe 
poet  s  mind,  the  fact  has  gone  quite  over  ™to  the  n«w 
element  of  thought,  .^nd  has  Lt  S^^tt^^ 
This  generosity  Sides  with  Shakespeare.  We  saT^ 
the  truth  and  closeness  of  his  pictures,  that  Wkn^^ 
the  lesson  by  heart.     Yet  there  £  not  a  t'race  of  ^o&T 
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One  more  royal  trait  properly  belongs  to  the  poet. 
I  mean  his  cheerfulness,  without  which  no  man  can  be 
a  poet— for  beauty  U  his  aim.  He  loves  virtue,  not 
for  its  obligation,  but  for  its  grace :  he  delights  m  the 
world,  in  man,  in  woman,  tor  the  lovely  hght  that 
sparkles  from  them.  Beauty,  the  spirit  of  joy  and 
hUarity,  he  sheds  over  the  universe.  Epicurus  relatM, 
that  poetry  hath  such  charms  that  a  lover  might 
formjce  his  mistress  to  partake  of  them.  And  the  taie 
bards  have  been  noted  for  their  firm  and  cheerful 
temper.  Homer  lies  in  sunshine;  Chaucer  is  glad 
and  erect ;  and  Saadi  says,  "  It  was  rumoured  abroad 
that  I  was  penitent ;  but  what  had  I  to  do  with  repent- 
ance?" Not  less  sovereign  and  cheerful— much  more 
sovereign  and  cheerful,  is  the  tone  of  Shakespeare. 
His  name  suggests  joy  and  emancipation  to  the  heart 
of  men.  If  he  should  appear  in  any  company  of  human 
souls,  who  would  not  march  in  his  troop?  He  touches 
nothtng  that  does  not  borrow  health  and  longevity  from 
his  festel  style. 

And  now,  how  stands  the  account  of  man  with  this 
bard  and  benefactor,  when  in  solitude,  shotting  our 
ears  to  the  reverberations  of  his  feme,  we  seek  to 
strike  the  bidance?  Solitude  has  austere  lessons;  it 
can  teach  us  to  spare  both  heroes  and  poets ;  and  it 
weighs  Shakespeare  also,  and  finds  him  to  share  the 
haJmess  and  imperfection  of  humanitv. 

Shakespeare,  Homer,  Dante,  Chaucer,  saw  ibe 
splendour  of  meaning  that  plays  over  the  visible  world ; 
knew  that  a  tree  had  another  use  than  for  apples, 
and  com  another  than  for  meal,  and  the  ball  of  the 
earth,  than  for  tilkge  and  roads :  that  these  things 
bore  a  second  and  finer  harvest  to  the  mind,  being 
emblems  of  its  thoughts,  and  conveying  in  all  their 
natural  history  a  certain  mute  commentary  on  human 
life.  Shakespeare  employed  them  as  colours  to  com- 
pose his  picture.  He  rested  in  their  beauty  ;  and 
never  took  the  step  which  seemed  inevitable  to  such 
genius,  namely,  to  explore  the  virtue  which  resides 
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in  these  symbols,  and  imparts  this  power— what  it 
that  which  they  themselves  v.y  >  He  converted  the 
elements,  whicli  waited  or  '113 'coitimM  ^ ,  into  enter- 
tainments. He  was  maste  of  the  icvelf  to  mankind. 
Is  it  not  as  if  one  shou.  i  'lave,  thi  jugh  majestic 
powers  of  science,  the  cor  .•  jri.^n  into  his  hand, 
or  the  planets  and  their  moons,  and  should  draw  them 
from  their  orbits  to  glare  with  the  municipal  fireworks 
on  a  holiday  night,  and  advertise  in  all  towns,  "  very 
superior  pyrotechny  this  evening  ! "  Are  the  agents  of 
nature,  and  the  power  to  understand  them,  worth  no 
more  than  a  street  serenade,  or  the  breath  of  a  cigar? 
One  remembers  again  the  trumpet-text  in  the  Koran— 
"The  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  between 
them,  think  ye  we  have  created  them  in  jest.' "  Af 
long  as  the  question  is  of  talent  and  mental  power,  tjie 
world  of  men  has  not  his  equal  to  show.  But  when 
the  question  is  to  life,  and  its  materials,  and  its  auxili- 
aries, how  does  he  profit  me.'  What  does  it  signify? 
It  is  but  a  Twelfth  Night,  or  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  or  a  Winter  Evening's  Tale:  what  signifies 
another  picture  more  or  less  ?  The  Egyptian  verdict 
of  the  Shakespeare  Societies  comes  to  mind,  that  he 
was  a  jovial  actor  and  manager.  I  cannot  marry  this 
fact  to  his  verse.  Other  admirable  men  have  led  livee 
in  some  sort  of  keeping  with  their  thought ;  but  this 
man,  in  wide  contrast.  Had  he  been  less,  had  he 
reached  only  the  common  measure  of  great  authors, 
of  Bacon,  Milton,  lasso,  Cervantes,  we  might  leave 
the  feet  in  the  twilight  of  human  fate :  but,  that  this 
man  of  men,  he  who  gave  to  the  science  of  mind  a  new 
and  larger  subject  than  had  ever  existed,  and  planted 
the  standard  of  humanity  some  furlongs  forward  into 
Chaos — that  he  should  not  be  wise  for  himself— it 
must  even  go  into  the  world's  history,  that  the  best 
poet  led  an  obscure  and  profane  life,  using  his  genius 
for  the  public  amusement. 

Well,  other  men,  priest  and  prophet,  Israelite, 
German,  and  Swede,  beheld  the  same  objects:  they 
also  law  through  them    that  which  was  contained. 
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And  to  what  purpose?  The  beauty  rtraiih^ay 
vanished ;  they  read  commandmento,  all-exclndmff 
mountaiaous  duty;  an  obligation,  a  sadness,  aa  of 
piled  mountains,  fell  on  them,  and  life  became  ghastly, 
joyless,  a  pilgrim's  progress,  a  probation,  beleaguered 
round  with  doleful  histories  of  Adam's  fell  and  curse, 
behind  us ;  with  doomsdays  and  purgatorial  and  penal 
fires  before  us ;  and  the  heart  of  the  seer  and  the 
heart  of  the  listener  sank  in  them. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  these  are  half-views  of 
half-men.  The  world  still  wants  its  poet-priest,  a 
reconciler,  who  shall  not  trifle  with  Shakespeare  the 
player,  nor  shall  grope  in  graves  with  Swedenborg  the 
mourner ;  but  who  shall  see,  speak,  and  act,  with 
equal  inspiration.  For  knowledge  will  brighten  the 
sunshine ;  right  is  more  beautiful  than  private  affection  ; 
and  love  is  compatible  with  universal  wisdom. 


VII— NAPOLEON;  OR,  THE  MAN  OF  THE 
WORLD 

Among  the  eminent  persons  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Bonaparte  is  fer  the  best  known,  and  the  most  power- 
ful ;  and  owes  his  predominance  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  expresses  the  tone  of  thought  and  belief,  the 
aims  of  the  masses  of  active  and  cultivated  men.  It 
is  Swedenborg's  theory,  that  every  organ  is  made  up  of 
homogeneous  particles;  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  er- 
preesed,  every  whole  is  made  of  similars  ;  that  is, 
the  lungs  are  composed  of  infinitely  small  lungs ;  the 
liver,  of  infinitely  small  livers;  the  kidney,  of  little 
kidneys,  &c.  Following  this  analogy,  if  any  man 
is  found  to  carry  with  him  the  power  and  affections  of 
vast  numbers,  if  Napoleon  is  France,  if  Napoleon  is 
Europe,  it  is  because  the  people  whom  he  sways  are 
iitiJe  Napoleons. 

In  our  society,  there  is   a   standing   antagonism 
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between  the  congervative  and  the  democratic  classes ; 
between  those  who  have  made  their  fortunes,  and  the 
Tonn^r  and  the  poor  who  have  fortunes  to  make  ; 
between  the  interests  of  dead  labour — that  is,  the 
labour  of  hands  long  ago  stiU  in  the  grave,  which 
labour  is  now  entombed  in  money  stocks  or  in  land 
and  buildings  owned  by  idle  capitalists — and  the 
interests  of  living  labour,  which  seeks  to  possess  itself 
of  land,  and  buildings,  and  money  stocks.  T!ie  first 
class  is  timid,  selfish,  illiberal,  hating  innovation,  and 
continually  losing  numbers  by  death.  The  second 
^lass  is  selfish  also,  encroaching,  bold,  self-relying, 
always  outnumbering  the  other,  and  recruiting  its 
numbers  every  hour  by  births.  It  desires  to  keep 
open  every  avenue  to  tiie  competition  of  all,  and  to 
multiply  avenues ; — the  class  of  business  men  in 
America,  in  England,  in  France,  and  throughout 
Europe  ;  the  class  of  industry  and  skill.  Napoleon  is 
its  representative.  The  instinct  of  active,  brave,  able 
men,  throughout  the  middle  class  everywhere,  has 
pointed  out  Napoleon  as  the  incarnate  Democrat.  He 
had  their  virtues  and  *>■■'--  vices  ;  above  all,  he  had 
their  spirit  or  aim.     Ti  dency  is  material,  point- 

ing at  a  sensual  success,  nploying  the  richest  and 

most  various  means  to  tnat  end  ;  conversant  with 
mechanical  powers,  highly  intellectual,  widely  and 
accurately  learned  and  skilful,  but  subordinating  all 
intellectual  and  spiritual  forces  into  means  to  a 
material  success.  To  be  the  rich  man,  is  the  end. 
"  God  has  granted,"  says  the  Koran,  "  to  every  people 
a  prophet  in  its  own  tongue."  Paris,  and  London, 
and  New  York,  the  spirit  of  commerce,  of  money,  and 
material  power,  were  also  to  have  their  prophet ;  and 
Bonaparte  was  qualified  and  sent. 

Every  one  of  the  million  readers  of  anecdotes,  or 
mnmoirs,  or  lives  of  Napoleon,  delights  in  the  page, 
becanse  he  studies  in  it  his  own  history.  Napoleon  is 
thoroughly  modem,  and,  at  the  highest  point  of  his 
fortunes,  has  the  very  spirit  of  the  newspapers.  He  is 
no  laintj — to  use  his  own  word,  "  no  capuchin,"  and 
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he  18  no  hero,  in  the  high  sense.  The  man  '.a  the 
street  finds  in  him  the  qualities  and  powers  of  other 
men  in  the  street.  He  finds  him,  lixe  himself,  hy 
birth  a  citizen,  who,  by  very  intelligible  merits,  arrived 
at  such  a  commanding  position,  that  he  could  indulge 
all  those  tastes  which  the  common  man  possesses,  bnt 
is  obliged  to  conceal  and  deny:  good  society,  good 
books,  fast  travelling,  dress,  dinners,  servants  without 
number,  personal  weight,  the  execution  of  his  ideas, 
the  standing  in  the  attitude  of  a  benefactor  to  all  per- 
sons about  him,  the  refined  enjoyments  of  pictures, 
statues,  music,  palaces,  and  conventional  honours, — 
precisely  what  is  agreeable  to  the  heart  of  every  man 
in  the   nineteen'h  century, — this  powerful  man  pos- 


it is  true  that  a  man  of  Napoleon's  truth  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  mind  of  the  masses  around  him,  becomes 
not  merely  representative,  but  actually  a  monopolizer 
and  usurper  of  other  minds.  Thus  Mirabeau  plagiar- 
ized every  good  thought,  every  good  word,  that  was 
spoken  in  France.  Dumont  relates,  that  he  sat  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Convention,  and  heard  Mirabeau  make  a 
speech.  It  struck  Dumont  that  he  could  fit  it  with  a 
peroration,  which  he  wrote  in  pencil  immediately,  and 
showed  it  to  Lord  Elgin,  who  sat  by  him.  Lord  Elgin 
approved  it.  -nd  Dumont,  in  the  evening,  showed  it  to 
Mirabeau.  ..;  rabeau  read  it,  pronounced  it  admirable, 
and  declarei..  ae  would  incorporate  it  into  his  harangue, 
to-morrow,  to  the  Assembly.  "  It  is  impossible," 
said  Dumont,  "as,  unfortunately,  I  have  shown  it  to 
Lord  Elgin."  "  If  you  have  shown  it  to  Lord  Elgin, 
and  to  fifty  persons  beside,  I  shall  iitill  sraak  it  to- 
morrow : "  and  he  did  speak  it,  with  much  effect,  at  the 
next  day's  session.  For  Mirabeau,  with  his  overpower- 
ing personality,  felt  that  these  things,  which  bis  pre- 
sence inspired,  were  as  much  his  own,  as  if  he  nad 
said  them,  and  that  his  adoption  of  them  gave  them 
their  weight.  Much  more  absolute  and  centralizing 
was  the  successor  to  Mirabeau's  popukrity,  and  to 
much  more  than  his  predominance  in  France.     Indeed, 
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a  man  of  Napoleon's  stamp  almost  ceases  to  have  a 
private  speech  and  opi^iion.*^  He  is  so  iZefy  l^p! 
tjV"' »°<f  «  ?»  P^<^.  that  he  comes  to  be  a^bureS^fw 
aU  the  intelligence,  wit,  and  power,  of  the  ale  Md 
oountrv.  He  gains  the  battle  fhe  makes  the^- 
he  makes  the  svstem  of  weights  and  measures -he 
levels  the  A  Ips ;  he  buUds  the  road.  AU  dUt&hed 
engineers,  savans,  statists,  report  to  him  :  so  uSwuT 
do  all  good  h^s  in  every  tind :  he  adopt^  the  Wt 

but  on  every  happy  and  memorable  expression.  Eve^ 
sentence  spoken  &y  Napoleon,  and  every  line  of  hU 
writmg,  deserves  reading,  as  it  is  the  sen^  of  France 

Bonaparte  viaa  the  idol  of  common  men,  because  he 
had  m  transcendent  degre^lthe  qualities  andTwera  of 
d^^S^t"^"",-  ^"*  '*  a^certain^satisfaction  iCi^n, 
It  ai^  ^"""^  ^^^  of  politics,  for  we  get  rid  o? 
wi?h  ftft  ^T-  ?«°»I»rte  wrought,  in%ommon 
wiilff  K*^^'  "^^  ^^  represented,  for  power  and 
T^n^h  ^"""P^fte'  specially,  without  iny  scruple 

M  to  the  means.  AU  the  sentiments  which  embarr^ 
mens  pursuit  of  these  objects,  he  set  aside  ^ 
wntiments  were  for  women  and  children.  FoAtanes, 
^h.ff  V  tJP'T^  Napoleon's  own  sense,  when,  in 
behalf  of  the  Senate,  he  addressed  him,-"  Sire    tS 

tml^fj^-^^^'^'"'  '?  *'■«  ''°"t  ^^^  that 'ever 
afflicts!  tne  human  mind."  The  advocates  of  Uberty. 
and  of  progress,  are  "ideologists  ; "_a  word  of  coL 
tempt  often  m  his  mouih  ;-"  Kfecker  is  an  ideologist :  " 
lafeyette  is  an  ideologist." 

"  if  °  ^*^'*°ijP'°''*''''j  ^  "^  ''"°«'n.  declares  that. 
It  you  would  succeed,  you  must  not  be  too  good  "  It 
IS  an  advantage,  witiiin  certain  limits,  to  have%nounced 
Uie  domimon  of  tiie  sentiments  of  piety,  gratitude,  and 
generosity;  since,  what  was  an  impaiifle^bar  to  m 
and  Still  18  to  others,  becomes  a  convenient  weapon  fo^ 
oMJ?urpo«» ;  just  as  the  river  which  was  a  fonSdable 
i>amer,  winter  transforms  into  tiie  smoothest  of  roads 
.ffooT"""  ^noup^ed,  once  for  aU,  sentiments  and 
affections,  and  „ould  help  himself  with  his  hands  and 
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his  head.  With  him  is  no  miracle,  and  no  magic.  He 
ii  a  worker  in  hrass,  in  iron,  in  wood,  in  earth,  m 
roada,  in  huildings,  in  money,  and  in  troops,  and  a  very 
conaistent  and  wise  master-workman.  He  is  never 
weak  and  literary,  but  acts  with  the  solidity  and  the 
precision  of  natural  agents.  He  has  not  lost  his  native 
sense  and  sympathy  with  things.  Men  give  way  before 
such  a  man,  as  before  natural  events.  To  be  sure 
there  are  men  ei^ouih  who  are  immersed  in  things,  as 
fit-men,  smiths,  sailors,  and  mechanics  generally ;  and 
we  know  how  real  and  solid  such  men  appear  in  the 
preadnce  of  scholars  and  grammarians  :  but  these  men 
ordinarily  laok  the  power  of  arrangement,  and  are  like 
hands  without  a  head.  But  Bonaparte  superadded  to 
this  mineral  and  animal  force,  insight  and  generaliz^ 
tion,  so  that  men  saw  in  him  combmed  the  natural  and 
the  intellectual  power,  as  if  the  sea  and  land  had  taken 
fleeh  and  begun  to  cipher.  Therefore  the  land  and  sea 
seem  to  presuppose  him.  He  came  unto  his  own,  and 
they  received  him.  This  ciphering  operative  knows 
what  he  is  working  with,  and  what  is  the  product.  He 
knew  the  properties  of  gold  and  iron,  of  wheels  Mid 
ships,  of  troops  and  diplomatists,  and  required  that 
each  should  do  after  its  kind. 

The  art  of  war  was  the  game  in  which  he  exerted 
his  arithmetic.  It  consisted,  according  to  him,  m 
having  always  more  forces  than  the  enemy,  on  the 
point  where  the  enemy  is  attacked,  or  where  he 
attacks:  and  his  whole  talent  is  strained  by  endless 
manoeuvre  and  evolution,  to  march  always  on  the 
enemy  at  an  angle,  and  destroy  his  forces  in  detail. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  very  small  force,  skilfully  and 
rapidly  manteuvring,  so  as  always  to  bring  two  men 
against  one  at  the  point  of  engagement,  will  be  an 
overmatch  for  a  much  larger  body  of  men. 

The  times,  his  constitution,  and  his  early  circum- 
stances, combined  to  develop  this  pattern  democrat. 
He  had  the  virtues  of  his  class,  and  the  conditions 
for  their  activity.  That  common  sense,  which  no 
sooner  respects  any  end,  than  it  finds  the  means  to 
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aU  waj  done,  .X^T^'  ^"^e  ^tlT^^nl,''^^ 
of  ^hat  I  may  almost  call,  from  i,.  exten^  tCt^ 

8uc^""a„r» -nT  K'^l  ^'^'^^  «hare  in  every 

m  action  a  man  not  embarrassed  by  «nv  scrunlf^ ^ 
compact  instant,  selfish,  prudent,  and'^fTp^ceStion" 
whic-i,  did  not  suffer  itself  to  be  baulked  orCl^  by 

SJ- rf  ""*  •'  thrxtremS/  oYmVar ?  wL' 
immediately  connected  with  my  tead."  He  resnec^ 
the  power  of  nature  and  fortune,  and  aSribXt^^ 
his  superiority,  instead  of  valuing  himS  ifke  in 
fenor  men,  on  his  opiniom,tivcne£,  and  w^/ war" 
to^i«  .1"*-  ™«,^''r"*«  'h^toric  lay  in^LTon 
^^!  ^'^  v°^  'l'  Pl*^^'^  •'toself,  aTwell  as  Jhe 
jl^ple  when  he  sty  ed  Mmself  the  "  Ckd  oToesW^^ 
„f^!^f      -^^  °''     ^«  «"''*•  "«'i*  the  commissfon 

eWation-^^'"*   '"^   '^°   "«'™   """P^e   ^an  my 
crime-  h'™.'°  ''T  *?  '^*="'«  '*  to  '°t"?ue  or 
cmne.  it  was  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  timra 
and  to  my  reputation  of  having  fougk  well  acZ^ 
the  enemies  of  my  country,     /have  ^alwaTn^h^ 

ur  wnat  use,  then,  would  crimes  be  to  me?"    Acain 
he  said  Slaking  of  his  son,  "My  son  cZot  repfS 

d^ZlT  "P'""  '°^"''-     '  »">  «'«  "-t-e  of 
wth  «o  much  comprehension.     He  is  a  realist,  terrific 
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to  all  UlkoM,  and  confused  truth-obacuring  pewonii. 
Ho  sees  where  the  matter  hinges,  throws  himself  on 
the  precise  point  of  resistance,  and  slights  all  other 
cons^erations.  He  is  strong  in  the  right  manner, 
namely,  by  insight.  He  never  blundered  into  victory, 
but  won  his  battles  in  his  head,  before  he  won  them 
on  the  field.  His  principal  means  are  in  himself. 
He  asks  counsel  of  nt  other.  In  1706,  he  writes  to 
the  Directory  ;  "  I  have  conducted  the  campaign  with- 
out consulting  any  one.  I  should  have  done  no  good,  if  I 
had  been  under  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  notion* 
of  another  person.  1  have  ganed  some  advantages  over 
superior  forces,  and  when  totally  destitute  of  everythmg, 
because,  in  the  persuasion  that  your  confidence  was  re- 
posed in  me,  my  actions  were  as  prompt  as  my  thoughts. 

History  is  full,  down  *o  this  day,  of  the  imbecility  of 
kings  and  governors.  They  arj  a  class  of  persons 
much  to  be  pitied,  for  they  know  not  what  they  should 
do.  The  weavers  strike  for  bread ;  and  the  king  sad 
his  ministers,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  meet  them  with 
bayonets.  But  Napoleon  understood  his  business.  Here 
was  a  man  who,  in  each  moment  and  emergency,  knew 
what  to  do  next.  It  is  an  immense  com«brt  and  re- 
freshment to  the  spirits,  not  only  of  kings,  bit  <>* 
citizens.  Few  men  have  any  next ;  they  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  without  plan,  and  are  ever  at  the  end 
of  their  line,  and,  after  each  action,  wait  for  an  im- 
pulse from  abroad.  Napoleon  had  been  the  first  man 
of  the  world,  if  his  ends  had  been  purely  pubbc.  As 
he  is,  he  inspires  confidence  and  vigour  by  the  extra- 
ordinary unity  of  his  action.  He  is  firm,  sure,  sdf- 
denying,  self-postponing,  sacrificing  everything  to  his 
aim,— money,  troops,  generals,  and  his  own  safety 
also,  to  his  aim ;  not  misled,  like  common  adventurere, 
by  the  splendour  of  his  own  means.  "  Incidents  ought 
not  to  govern  policy,"  he  said, "  but  policy,  incidents. 
"To  be  hurried  awav  by  every  event,  is  to  have  no 
political  system  at  all."  His  victories  were  only  so 
many  doors,  and  he  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  ot 
bis  way  onward,  in  the  dazzle  and  uproar  of  the 
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p-t  lent  circnmBtance.  He  knew  what  to  do,  and  he 
my,  to  Ilia  mark.  He  would  shorten  a  straight  line 
to  come  at  his  object.  Horrible  anecdotes  may,  no 
doubt,  be  collected  from  bis  history,  of  the  price  at 
which  he  bought  his  successes ;  but  he  must  not  there- 
fore be  set  down  as  cruel ;  but  only  as  one  who  knew 
no  impediment  to  his  will ;  not  b'oodthirsty,  not  cruel, 
—but  woe  to  what  thing  or  person  stood  in  his  way  ! 
Not  bloodthirsty,  but  not  sparing  of  blood— and  piti- 
less. He  saw  only  the  object :  the  obstacle  must  give 
way.  "Sire,  General  Clarke  cannot  combine  with 
General  Junot,  for  the  dreadftd  fire  of  the  Austrian 
batteries."- "Let  him  carry  the  battery."— "Sire, 
every  regiment  that  approaches  the  heavy  artillery  is 
sacrificed :  Sire,  what  orders  ? "— "  Forward,  forwaid  I " 
Senizier,  a  colonel  of  artillery,  gives  in  his  Military 
Memoir*,  the  following  sketch  of  a  scene  after  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz :— "  At  the  moment  in  which  the 
Russian  army  was  making  its  retreat,  painfully,  but  in 

C  order,  on  the  ice  of  the  lake,  the  Emperor 
>leon  came  riding  at  full  speed  toward  the  artifiery. 
'You  are  losing  time,"  he  cried,  'fire  upon  those 
masses  ;  they  must  be  engulfed :  fire  upon  the  ice  ! ' 
The  order  remained  unexecuted  for  ten  minutes.  In 
vain  several  officers  and  myself  were  placed  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  to  produce  tb  effect :  their  balls  and 
mine  rolled  upon  the  ice,  without  breaking  it  up. 
3eeing  that,  I  tried  a  simple  method  of  elevating  light 
howitzers.  The  almost  perpendicular  fall  of  the  heavy 
projectiles  produced  the  desired  effect  My  method 
was  immediately  followet'  by  the  adjoining  batteries, 
and  in  less  than  no  time  we  buried  "  some  ♦  "  thousands 
of  Russsians  and  Austrians  under  the  waters  of  the  lake." 
In  the  plenitude  of  his  resources,  every  obstacle 
•eemed  to  vanish.  "  There  shall  be  no  Alps,"  he  said  ; 
and  he  built  his  perfect  roads,  climbing  by  graded 
galleries  their  steepest  precipices,  until  Italy  was 
as  open  to  Paris  as  any  town  in  France.     He  laid  his 

*  Aa  I  quote  at  fnxmd  hand,  and  cannot  prooura  Seruder, 
I  dare  not  adopt  the  high  figure  I  find. 
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bonei  to,  »nd  wrought  for  his  crown.  Having  decided 
what  was  to  be  done,  he  did  that  with  might  and  mam. 
He  put  ,)Ut  all  his  strength.  He  risked  everything, 
and  spared  nothing,  neither  ammnnition,  nor  money, 
nor  troops,  nor  generals,  nor  himself.  .^   ■ .   . 

We  like  to  see  everything  do  its  offica  after  lU  kmd, 
whether  it  be  a  milch-cow  or  a  rattle-shake  ;  and,  if 
fighting   be   the    best   mode   of    adjusting    naUonal 
Slerences  (as  large  majorities  of  men  seem  to  agree), 
certainly  Bonaparte  was  right  in  making  it  thorougn. 
"  The  grand  principle  of  war,"  he  said,     was,  that  an 
army  ought  dways  to  be  ready,  by  day  and  by  night, 
and  at  all  hours,  to  make  all  the  resistance  it  is  capable 
of  making."     He  never  economized  his  ammumtion, 
but,  on  a  hostile  position,  rained  a  torrent  of  iron,— 
shells,   balls,  grape-shot,— to  annihilate  all  defence. 
On  any  point  of  resistance,  he  concentrated  squadron 
on  squadron  i     ..verwhelming  numbers,  untU  it  was 
swept  out  of   ^.astence.    To    a  regiment  of   horse- 
chasseurs  at  Lobenstein,  two  days  before  the  batUe  ot 
Jena,  Napoleon  said,  "  My  lads,  you  must  not  few- 
death  ;  when  soldiers  brave  death,  they  drive  hun  mto 
the  enemy's  ranks."  In  the  fury  of  assault,  he  no  more 
spared  himself.     He  went  to  the  edge  of  his  possibility. 
It  U  plain  that  in  Italy  he  did  what  he  could,  and  aU 
that  he  could.     He  came,  several  times,  withm  an 
inch  of  ruin  ;  and  his  own  person  was  all  but  lost 
He  was  flung  into  the  marsh  at  Areola.    The  Austrums 
were  between  him  and  his  troops,  in  the  melee,  and  he 
was  brought  o«F  with  desperate  efforts.     At  Lonato, 
and  at  other  places,  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  taken 
prisoner.      He  fought  sixty  batties.      He  had  never 
enough.     Each    victory  was   a   new  weapon.        My 
power  would  fiOl,  were  I  not  to  support  it  by  new 
achievements.     Conquest  has  made  me  what  I  am,  and 
conquest  must  maintain  me."    He  felt,  with  every  wise 
man,  that  as  much  life  is  needed  for  conservation,  as 
for  creation.    We  are  always  in  peril,  always  in  a  bad 
plight,  just  on  the  edge  of  destruction,  and  only  to  be 
saved  by  invention  and  courage.  ' 
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Thia  vigour  was  giurded  and  tempered  by  the  coldeat 
prudence    and    punctuality.     A  ttunderWt   in    the 
attack,  he  wa.    found  invulnerable  in  hi.  entrencb- 
roect«.     His  very  attaclc  waa  never  the  inapiration  of 
coun^,  but  the  result  of  calculation.     His  idea  of  the 
best  defence  consisU  in  being  stiU  the  attacking  party 
My  ambition,"  he  mj^s,  "  was  great,  but  was  of  ST^fd 
nature.      in  one  of  his  conversations  with  1.as  Casas 
Iw"?".      '  '.'/"^^  moral  courage,  I  have  rarely  met 
with  the  two-o  clock-in-the-moming  kind  :  I  meui  un- 
prepared couraga,  that  which  is  necessary  on  an  unex- 
pected occasion ;    and  which,  in  spite  of  the   most 
unforeseen  events,  leaves  full  freedom  of  judgment  and 
decision  :     and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he 
was  himself  eminently  endowed  with  this  •'  two-o'clock- 
in-the-morning  courage,  and  that  he  had  met  with  few 
persons  equal  to  himself  in  this  respect." 

Everything  depended  on  the  nicety  of  his  combina- 
tions, and  the  stars  were  not  more  punctual  than  his 
arithmetic.  His  personal  attention  descended  to  the 
raiallest  particulars.  "At  Montebello,  I  ordered 
KeUermann  to  attack  with  eight  hundred  horse,  and 
with  these  he  separated  the  six  thousand  Hungarian 
grenadiers,  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  Austrian 
cavalry  .  wvalry  was  half  a  leagud  off,  and 
required  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  arrive  on  the  field  of 
action  ;  and  1  have  observed,  tliat  it  is  always  these 
quarters  of  an  hour  that  decide  the  fate  of  a  battle  " 
Before  he  fought  a  batUe,  Bonaparte  thought  UtUe 
about  what  he  should  do  in  case  of  success,  but  a  great 
deal  about  what  he  should  do  in  case  of  a  reverse  of 
fortune."  The  same  prudence  and  good  sense  mark  ail 
his  behaviour.  His  mstructions  to  his  secretary  at  the 
Tiuleries  are  worth  remembering.  "During  the 
night,  enter  my  chamber  as  seldom  as  possible.  Do 
not  awake  me  when  you  have  any  good  news  to 
cmnmunicate;  with  that  there  is  no  hurry.  But 
when  you  bring  bad  ne?re,  rouse  me  instantly,  for  then 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost."  It  was  a  whimsical 
economy  of  the  same  kind  which  dictated  his  practice. 
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when  sreneral  in  Italy,  in  rerard  to  hit  bnrdenwm* 
^^ndence.      He  direct^    Boumenne   to  l«^ve 
Jl    letter,    unopened    for    three    ^<^^'»fj^^^ 
obMTved  with  »ati»faction  how  Urge   •  part  of  the 
^^ndence  had  thus  di.pc«^.  of  i^elf,  «|d  no 
^mrer    required    an   answer.      His    achievement   of 
biubesa  wi.  immense,  and  enhirges  the  known  powers 
of  man     There  have  heen  many  worlting  kings,  from 
UlTsses  to  William  of  Orange  but  none  who  accom- 
plished a  tithe  of  this  man's  performance. 
^  To  these  gifto  of  nature,  l5apoleon  added  *•,  •d'^" 
tage  bf  haWng  been  bOm  to  a  private  and  humble 
fofTune.     In  hi.  later  day.,  he  had  the  weakness  of 
wishing  to  add  to  his  crowns  and  badges  the  prescription 
If  aKracy;  but  he  knew  his  debt  to 'his  austere 
Sdu^tioS^nd  m«le  no  «K=ret  of  hi.  contempt  for  the 
borTkinm,  and  for  "the  hereditorv  asses,    a.  he 
Z^y  styled  the  Bourbon..     He  rtiJ  that  "  in  their 
Stheyhad  learned  nothing,  and  forgot  nothing, 
Bonlfparti  had  passed  through^  the  degrees  of  m.l.tMT 
Mrvi^but  also  was  citizen  before  he  was  emperor 
Mid  so  has  the  key  to  citizenship.     His  remarks  and 
estimates   discover  the  information  and   justness  of 
measurement  of  the  middle  class.    Those  who  had  to 
deal  with  him,  found  that  he  was  not  to  be  imposed 
upon,  but  could  cipher  as  weU  as  another  m^.     I  his 
afpe^rs  in  all  parts  of  his  Memoirs  dictated  at  St 
rieW    When  the  expenses  of  the  empress,  of  his 
household,  of  his  palaces,  had  accumulated  great  debts, 
Nawleon  examinkthe  biUs  of  the  creditors  himself, 
detected  overcharges  and  errors,  and  reduced  the  clauns 
by  considerable  sums.  „v,«m  i,» 

Hi.  grand  vreapon,  namely  the  miUious  whom  he 
directed,  he  owed  to  the  representative  character  ij*ich 
dothed  him.  He  interests  us  as  he  stinds  for  France 
and  for  Europe;  and  he  exists  as  captain  and  king, 
only  as  far  aTthe  Revolution,  rr  the  inter^  of  the 
industrious  masses,  found  an  or^an  and  a  leader  in 
him.  In  the  social  interesto,  he  knew  the  «n««»°ir  ">* 
value  of  labour,  and  threw  himself  naturally  on  that 
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•ide.      I  like 


incident  mentioned  by  one  of  hia 
bicwnphen  at  St.  Helena.     "  When  walkinjr  with  Mr» 
Balcombe,  some  servants,  carrying  heavy  boxes,  passed 
by  on  the  road,  and  Mrs  iialcombe  desired  them,  in 
rather  an  angry  tone,  to  keep  back.     Napoleon  inter- 
fered, saying, '  Respect  the  burden,  Ma<Um."'     Id  the 
time  of  the  empire,  he  directed  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment and  embellishment  of  the  markets  of  the  capital. 
"  The  market-place,"  he  said,  "  is  the  Louvre  of  the 
common  people."     The  principal  works  that  have  sur- 
vived him  are  his  ma^ificeut  roads.     He  filled  the 
troops  with  his  spirit,  and  a  sort  of  freedom  and  com- 
panionship (irrew  up  between  him  and  them,  which  the 
forms  of  his  cr-irt  never  permitted  between  the  officers 
and  himself.   '1  wey  performed,  under  his  eye,  that  which 
no  others  could  do.    The  best  document  of  his  relation 
to  bis  troops  is  the  order  of  the  day  on  the  morning  of  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  in  which  Napoleon  promises  the  troops 
that  he  will  keep  his  person  out  of  reacli  of  fire.      This 
declaration,  which  is  the  reverse  of  that  ordinarily  made 
by  generals  and  sovereigns  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  suffi- 
ciently explains  the  devotion  of  the  array  to  iheir  leader. 
But  though  there  is  in  particulars  this  identity  between 
Napoleon  and  the  mass  of  people,  his  real  strength  lay 
in  their  conviction  that  he  was  their  representative  in 
his  genius  and  aims,  not  only  when  he  courted,  but 
when  he  c<!:!tr  '1^:1  and  even  when  he  decimated  them 
by  his  conscrij)i.iou8.     He  knew,  as  well  as  any  Jacobin 
in  France,  how  to  philosophize  on  liberty  and  equality ; 
and,  when  allusion  was  made  to  the  precious  mood  of 
centuries,  which  was  spilled  by  the  killing  of  the  Due 
d'Enghieu,  he  suggested,  "  Neither  is  my  blood  ditch- 
water."    The  people  felt  that  no  longer  the  throne  was 
occupied,  and  the  land  sucked  of  its  nourishment,  by  a 
small  class  of  legitimates,  secluded  from  all  community 
with  the  children  of  the  soil,  and  holding  the  ideas  and 
superstitions    of   a    long-forgotteu    state    of   Hociety, 
Instead  of  that  vampyre,  a  man  of  themselves  held,  m 
the  Tuileries,  knowledge  and   ideas   like  their  own, 
opening,  of  course,  to  them  and  their  children,  all 
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places  of  power  and  trust.    The  day  of  sleepy,  selfiBli 
SStev.  evOT  narrowing  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
S  men,  was  endued,  and  a  day  of  expansion  and 
Sem^d  waJ  come.     A  market  for  aU  *?„  P<>7™  f^ 
productions    of   man    was    oj^°«d ;    brilliant   pr^es 
flittered  in  the  eves  of  youtfi  aad  telf"?*-    Th«  »'*' 
Ln-bound  feudal  France  was  changed  into  a  young 
Ohio  or  New  York  ;  and  those  who  smart^  »nder  tie 
immediate  rigours  of  the  new  monarch,  pardoned  them, 
™Se  neces^y  severities  of  the  miliUry  system  which 
had  driven  out  the  oppressor.     And  even  when  the 
M^onty  of  the  people  W  begun  to  ask  whether  they 
C  r^irKameniything  miSer  the  exhausting  levies 
of  men  LI  money  of  ^c  new  J^^''-*"™ 
talent  of  the  country,  in  every  rank  and  kindred,  took 
his  part,  and  defended  him  as  its  natural  P>b-on  Jn 
mrWhen  advised  to  rely  on  the  high^t  class.*, 
Na^leon  said  to  those  around  him,  «  Gentlemen,  m 
the  situation  in  which  I  stand,  my  only  nobility  is  the 
nbble  of  the  Faubourgs."  ,„ 

Napoleon  met  this  nitural  expectation.  The  necessity 
of  his  position  required  a  hospitahty  to  every  sort  of 
talent.  Md  its  appointment  to  trusts  ;  and  his  feeling 
went  Jong  with  t&  policy.  Uke  every  superior  person, 
he  undoubtedly  felt  a  desire  for  men  and  compeers,  and 
»  wish  to  measire  hU  power  with  other  masters,  and  an 
SZtience  of  fools  ani^underlings.  lu  Itoly,  he  sought 
foremen,  and  found  none.  " Good  God,'  he  said, "how 
rare  men  are  !  There  are  eighteen  millons  "^^*^7' 
Md  I  have  with  difficulty  found  two,-Dandolo  and 
Melzi."  In  later  years,  with  larger  experience,  his 
resoect  for  mankind  was  not  increased.  In  a  moment 
offirnis,  he  said,  to  one  of  hU  oldest  friends, "  Men 
deserve  the  contempt  with  which  they  inspire  me.  1 
h^e  only  to  put  sSme  gold  lace  on  the  coat  of  my 
JXourrepufticans,  and  they  immediately  become 
just  what  I  Wish  them."  This  impatience  at  fev^  was. 
Lwever,  an  oblique  tribute  of  r^pect  to  those  able 
persons  who  commanded  his  regard,  not  only  when  he 
fcund  them  friends  and  coadjutors,  but  also  when  they 
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resisted  bis  will.     He  could  not  confound  Fox  mnd 
Pitt,   Camot,   La&yette,   and   Bemadotte,  with   the 
danglers  of  his  court  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  detraction 
which  his  systematic  egotism  dictated  toward  the  great 
captains  who  conquered  with  and  for  him,  ample  ac- 
knowledgments are  made  by  him  to  Unnes,  Duroc, 
Kleher,  DessaU,  Massena,  Murat,  Ney,  and  Augereau. 
If  he  felt  himself  their  patron,  and  the  founder  of  their 
fortune,  as  when  he  said,  "  I  made  my  generals  out  of 
mud,    he  could  not  hide  his  satisfaction  in  receiving 
from  them  a  seconding  and  support  commensurate  with 
the  grandeur  of  his  enterprise.     In  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, be  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  courage  and 
resources  of  Marshal  Ney,  that  he  said,  "  I  have  two 
hundred  millions  in  my  coffers,  and  I  would  give  them 
all  for  Ney."    The  characters  which  he  has  drawn  of 
several  of  bis  marshals  are  discriminating,  and,  though 
they  did  not  content  the  insatiable  vanity  of  French 
officers,  are,   no  doubt,  substantially  just.     And,  in 
feet,  every  species  of  merit  was  sought  and  advanced 
under  bis  government.    "  I  know,"  he  said, "  the  depth 
and  draught  of  water  of  every  one  of  my  gener^." 
Natural  power  was  sure  to  be  well  received  at  bis  court 
Seventeen  men,  in  his  time,  were  raised  from  common 
soldiers  to  the  rank  of  king,  marshal,  duke,  or  general ; 
and  the  crosses  of  his  Legion  of  Honour  were  given  to 
personal  valour,  and  not  to  family  connexion.    "  When 
soldiers  have  been  baptized  in  the  fire  of  a  battle-field, 
they  have  all  one  rank  in  my  eyes." 

When  a  natural  king  becomes  a  titular  king,  every- 
body is  pleased  and  satisfied.  The  Revolution  entitled 
the  strong  populace  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and 
every  horse-boy  and  powder-monkey  in  the  army,  to 
look  on  Napoleon,  as  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  the  creature 
of  Am  party :  hut  there  is  something  in  the  success  of 
grand  talent  which  enlists  an  universal  sympathy. 
For,  in  the  prevalence  of  sense  and  spirit  over  stupidity 
and  malversation,  all  reasonable  men  have  an  interest ; 
and,  aa  mtellectual  beings,  we  feel  the  air  purified  by 
the  electric  shock,  when  material  force  is  overthrown 
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by  inteUectual  energies.    Ab  soon  as  ''•,"«  """T^ 
out  of  the  reach  of  local  and  accidental  parbaUtiee, 
man  feeU  that  Napoleon  fights  for  him  ;  thteo  are 
honest  victories ;  this  strong  steam-engine  do^  our 
work.    Whatever  appeals  to  the  imagination,  by  trans- 
cending the  ordinary  limits  of  human  abilit)r,  wonder- 
fully encourages  and  liberates  us.   This  capacious  head, 
revolving  and  disposing  sovereignly  trains  of  affaurs, 
and  abating  such  multitudes  of  agents ;  this  eye, 
which  looked  through  Europe ;  this  prompt  {nvenfaon; 
this  inexhaustible  resource ;— what  events  !  what  ro- 
mantic pictures !  what  strange  situations !— when  spying 
the  Alps,  by  a  sunset  in  the  SioUian  sea  ;  drawing  up 
his  ar^;  for  batUe,  in  sight  of  the  Pyramids,  ^i 
saying  U,  his  troops, "  From  the  tops  of  those  Py™""^. 
forty  centuries  look  down  on  you ; "  fording  the  Red 
Sea  :  wading  in  the  gulf  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suei.    On 
the  ihore  of  Ptolemais,  gigantic  projects  agitated  him. 
"  Had  Acre  fallen,  I  should  have  changed  the  &<»  of 
the  world."    HU  army,  on  the  night  of  the  batfle  of 
Austerliti,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  his  »na"C^ 
tion  as  Emperor,  presented  him  with  a  bouquet  of  forty 
standards  token  in  the  fight.    Perhaps  it  is  a  btfle 
Duerile.  the  pleasure  he  took  in  makmg  these  contrarts 
gUring,  as  wW  he  pleased  himself  with  making  kmgs 
wait  in  his  antechambers,  at  Tilsit,  at  Pans,  and  at 

We  cannot,in  the  universal  imbecility,  indecision,  and 
indolence  of  men,  sufficienUy  congratulate  ourselves  on 
this  strong  and  ready  actor,  who  took  occasion  by  the 
beard,  and  showed  us  how  much  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  mere  force  of  such  virtues  as  aU  men  possess 
ii  less  degrees  ;  namely,  by  punctuality,  ^y  personal 
attention/by  courage, and  thoroughness.  "The  Aus- 
trians,"  he  said,  do  not  know  the  value  of  time.  J 
should  cite  him,  in  his  earlier  years,  as  a  model  ot 
prudence.  HU  power  does  not  consist  in  aaiy  wUd  or 
Ltravagant  force ;  in  any  enthusiasm,  like  Mahomet  s  , 
or  singular  power  of  persuasion  ;  but  in  the  exerciw  of 
comn^n  sense  on  each  emergency,  instead  of  abiding 
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by  rules  aad  customs.     The  lesson  he  teaches  is  th«t 
which  vigour   always    teaches— that  there  is  always 
room  for   it.     To  what  heaps  of  cowardly  doubts  is 
not  that  man's  life  an  answer.     When  he  appeared, 
it  was  the  belief  of  all  military  men  that  there  could 
be  nothing  new  in  war ;  as  it  is  the  belief  of  men  to^y 
that  nothing  new  can  be  undertaken  in  politics,  or  in 
church,  or  in  letters,  or  in  trade,  or  in  fenning,  or  in 
our  social  manners  and  customs  ;  and  as  it  is,  at  all 
times,  the  belief  of  society  that  the  world  is  used  up. 
But  Bonaparte  knew  better  than  society ;  and,  more- 
over, knew  that  he  knew  better.    I  think  all  men  know 
better  than  they  do  ;  know  that  the  institutions  we  so 
volubly  commend  are  go-carts  and  baubles  ;  but  they 
dare  not  trust  their  presentiments.   Bonaparte  relied  on 
his  owi  sense,  and  did  not  care  a  bean  for  other  people't 
The  world  treated  his  novelties  just  as  it  treats  every- 
body's novelties— made   infinite   objection  ;   mustered 
all  the  impediments :  but  he  snapped  his  finger  at  their 
objections.     "What  creates  great  difficulty,"  he  re- 
marks, "  in  the  profession  of  the  land-commander,  is 
the  necessity  of  reeding  so  many  men  and  animals.     If 
he  allows  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  commissaries,  he 
will  never  stir,  and  all  his  expeditions  will  fail."    An 
example  of  his  common  sense  is  what  he  says  of  the 
passage  of  the  Alps  in  winter,  which,  all  writers,  one 
repeating  after  the  other,  had  described  as  impractic- 
able.    "  The  winter,"  says  Napoleon,  "  is  not  the  most 
unfavourable  season  for  Uie  passage  of  lofty  mountains. 
The  snow  is  then  firm,  the  weather  settled,  and  there 
is  nothmg  to  fear  from  avalanches,  the  real  and  only 
danger  to  be  apprehended  in  the  Alps.     On  those  high 
mountains,  there  are  often  very  fine  days  in  December, 
of  a  dry  cold,  with  extreme  calmness  in  the  air."    Read 
his  account,  too,  of  the  way  in  which  battles  are  gained. 
"In  all  battles,  a  moment  occurs,  when  the  bravest 
troops,  after  having  made  the  greatest  efforts,  feel 
inclined  to  run.     That  terror  proceeds  from  a  want  of 
confidence  in  their  own  courage  ;  and  it  only  requires 
a  slight  opportunity,  a  pretence,  to  restore  confidence 
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to  them.  The  art  ii  to  give  ri«e  to  the  opportunity, 
and  to  invent  the  pretence.  At  Areola,  I  won  the 
battle  with  twenty-five  horsemen.  I  seized  that  moment 
of  lassitude,  gave  every  man  a  trumpet,  and  gained  the 
day  with  this  handful.  You  see  that  two  armies  are 
two  bodies  which  meet,  and  endeavour  to  frighten  each 
other  ;  a  moment  of  panic  occurs,  and  that  moment 
must  be  turned  to  advantage.  When  a  man  has  been 
present  in  many  actions,  he  distinguishes  that  moment 
without  difficulty  ;  it  is  as  easy  as  casting  up  an  ad- 
dition." 

Thisi  deputy  of  the  nineteenth  century  added  to  his 
gifts  a  capacity  for  speculation  on  general  topics.  _  He 
delighted  in  running  through  the  range  of  practical, 
of  literary,  and  of  abstract  questions.  His  opinion  is 
al  .lys  original,  and  to  the  ptirpose.  On  the  voyage 
to  'Agypt,  he  lilted,  after  dinner,  to  fix  on  three  or  four 
peisons  to  support  a  proposition,  and  as  many  to  oppose 
It.  He  gave  a  subject,  and  the  discussions  turned  on 
questions  of  religion,  the  different  kmds  of  government, 
and  the  art  of  war.  One  day,  he  asked  whether  the 
planets  were  inhabited  ?  On  another,  what  was  the  age 
of  the  world  ?  Then  he  proposed  to  consider  the  proba- 
bility of  the  destruction  of  the  globe,  either  by  water 
or  by  fire :  at  another  time,  the  truth  or  fallacy  of 
presentiments,  and  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  He 
was  very  fond  of  talking  of  religion.  In  1806,  he 
conversed  with  Foumier,  bishop  of  Montpellier,  on 
matters  of  theology.  There  were  two  points  on  which 
they  could  not  agree,  viz.,  that  of  hell,  and  that  of 
salvation  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church.  The  Emperor 
told  Josephine,  that  ne  disputed  like  a  devil  on  these 
two  points,  on  which  the  bishop  was  inexorable.  To 
the  philosophers  he  readily  yielded  all  that  was  proved 
against  religion  as  the  work  of  men  and  time ;  but  he 
would  not  near  of  matorialism.  One  fine  night,  on 
deck,  amid  a  clatter  of  materialism,  Bonaparte  pointed 
to  the  stars,  and  said,  "  You  may  talk  as  long  as  you 

S lease,   gentlemen,   but  who  made  all   that?"    He 
elighted  in   the   conversation  of  men  of  science, 
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particularlT  of  Monce  and  BerthoUet ;  but  the  men 
of  letters  he  slighted  :  "  they  were  manufacturers  of 
phrases.  Of  medicine,  too,  he  was  fond  of  tallcing, 
and  with  those  of  its  practitioners  whom  he  most 
esteemed— with  Corvisart  at  Paris,  and  with  Antono- 
marchi  at  St  Helena.  "Believe  me,"  he  daid  to  the 
last,  we  had  better  leave  off  all  these  remedies  ;  life 
IS  a  fortress  which  neither  you  nor  I  know  anything 
about  Why  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  defence? 
Its  own  means  are  superior  to  all  the  apparatns  of 
your  laboratories.  Corvisart  candidly  agreed  with 
me,  that  all  your  filthy  mixtures  are  good  for  nothing. 
Medicine  is  a  cnUection  of  uncertain  prescriptions,  the 
results  of  which,  taken  collectively,  are  more  &tal 
than  useful  to  mankind.  Water,  air,  and  cleanliness, 
are  the  chief  articles  in  my  pharmacopoeia." 

His  memoirs,  dictated  to  Count  Montholon  and 
General  Gourgaud,  at  St  Helena,  have  great  value, 
after  all  the  deduction  that,  it  seems,  is  to  be  made 
from  them,  on  account  of  his  known  disingenuousness. 
He  has  the  good-nature  of  strength  and  conscious 
superiority.  1  admire  his  simple,  clear  narrative  of 
his  battles  ;— good  as  Caesar's ;  his  good-natured  and 
sufficiently  respectful  account  of  Marshal  Wurmser 
and  his  other  antagonists,  and  his  own  equality  as  a 
writer  to  his  varying  subject.  The  most  agreeable 
portion  is  the  Campaign  in  Egypt. 

He  had  hours  of  thought  and  wisdom.  In  intervals 
of  leisure,  either  in  the  camp  or  the  palace.  Napoleon 
appears  as  a  man  of  genius,  directing  on  abstract  ques- 
tions the  native  appetite  for  truth,  and  the  impatience 
of  words,  he  was  wont  to  show  in  war.  He  could 
enjoy  every  play  of  invention,  a  romance,  a  ban  mat, 
as  well  as  a  stratagem  in  a  campaign.  He  delighted 
to  fascinate  Josephine  and  her  ladies  in  a  dim-lighted 
apartment,  by  the  terrors  of  a  fiction,  to  whiS  hia 
voice  and  dramatic  power  lent  every  addition. 

I  call  Napoleon  tlie  agent  or  attorney  of  the  middle 
class  of  modem  society ;  of  the  throng  who  fill  the 
markets,  shops,  counting-houses,  manufactories,  ships, 
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of  the  modern  world,  aiming  to  be  rich.  He  wm  the 
agitator,  the  destroyer  of  prescription,  the  internal 
improver,  the  liberal,  the  radical,  the  inventor  of 
means,  the  opener  of  doors  and  markets,  the  subverter 
of  monopoly  and  abuse.  Of  course,  the  rich  and 
aristocrafic  did  not  like  him.  England,  the  centre  of 
capital,  and  Rome  and  Austria,  centres  of  tradition 
and  genealogy,  opposed  him.  The  consternation  of  the 
duU  and  conservative  classes,  the  terror  of  the  foolish 
old  men  and  old  women  of  tiie  Roman  conclave — who 
in  their  despair  took  hold  of  anything,  and  would  cling 
to  red-hot  iron — the  vain  attempts  of  statists  to  amuse 
and  deceive  him,  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  bribe 
him ;  and  the  instinct  of  the  young,  ardent,  and  active 
men,  everywhere,  which  pointed  him  out  as  the  giant 
of  the  middle  class,  make  his  history  bright  and  com- 
manding. He  had  the  virtues  of  the  masses  of  his 
constituents :  he  had  also  dieir  vices.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  brilliant  picture  has  its  reverse.  But  that  is  the 
£ital  quality  w>  oh  we  discover  in  our  pursuit  of  wealth, 
that  it  is  treacht.  '  js,  and  is  bought  by  the  breaking  or 
weiUcening  of  the  <ientiment8 :  and  it  is  inevitable  that 
we  should  find  the  same  fact  in  the  history  of  this 
champion,  who  proposed  to  himself  simply  a  brilliant 
career,  without  any  stipulation  ur  scruple  concerning 
the  means. 

Bonaparte  was  singularly  destitute  of  generous 
sentiments.  Tie  highest^placed  individual  in  the  most 
cultivated  age  and  population  of  the  world — he  has  not 
the  merit  of  common  truth  and  honesty.  He  is  unjust 
to  his  generals ;  egotistic,  and  monopolizing ;  meanly 
stealing  the  credit  of  their  great  actions  from  Keller- 
mann,  firom  Bemadotte;  intriguing  to  involve  his 
faithful  Junot  in  hopeless  bankruptcy,  in  order  to  drive 
him  to  a  distance  from  Paris,  because  the  ihmiliarity  of 
his  manners  offends  the  new  pride  of  his  throne.  He 
is  a  boundless  liar.  The  official  paper,  his  "  Moniteurs," 
and  aU  his  bulletins,  are  proverbs  for  saying  what  he 
wished  to  be  believed  ;  and  worse, — he  sat,  in  his  pre- 
mature old  age,  in  his  lonely  island,  coldly  &liifying 
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fi»ct«,  and  dates,  and  charactera,  and  giving  to  hiatory 
a  theatrical  ^clat.  Like  all  Frenchmen,  he  haa  r 
passion  for  stage  effect  Every  action  that  breathes  of 
generosity  is  poisoned  by  this  calculation.  His  star, 
his  love  of  glory,  his  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  are  all  French.  "  I  must  dazzle  and  astonish. 
If  I  were  to  give  the  liberty  of  the  press,  my  power 
could  not  last  three  days."  To  make  a  great  noise  is 
his  &vourite  design.  "  A  great  reputation  is  a  great 
noise ;  the  more  there  is  made,  the  ferther  off  it  is 
heard.  Laws,  institutions,  monuments,  nations,  M 
fall ;  but  the  noise  continues,  and  resounds  in  after 

r."  His  doctrine  of  immortality  is  simply  fame, 
theory  of  influence  is  not  flattering.  "  There  are 
two  levers  for  moving  men — interest  and  fear.  Love 
is  a  silly  infatuation  depend  upon  it  Friendship  is  but 
a  name.  I  love  nobody.  I  do  not  even  love  my 
brothers:  ^rhaps  Joseph,  a  little  from  habit,  and 
because  he  is  my  elder ;  and  Duroc,  I  love  him  too ;  but 
whv? — because  his  character  pleases  me:  he  is  stem 
and  resolute,  and,  I  believe,  the  fellow  never  shed  a 
tear.  For  my  part  I  know  very  well  that  I  have  not 
true  friends.  As  long  as  I  continue  to  be  what  I  am, 
I  may  have  as  many  pretended  friends  as  I  please. 
Leave  sensibility  to  women :  but  men  should  be  firm  in 
heart  and  purpose,  or  they  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  war  ana  government"  He  was  thoroughly 
unscrupulous.  He  would  steal,  slander,  assassinate, 
drown,  and  poison,  as  his  interest  dictated.  He  had 
no  generosity ;  but  mere  vulgar  hatred :  he  was 
intensely  selfish:  he  was  perfidious:  he  cheated  at 
cards  :  he  wasa  prodi^ous  gossip  ;  and  opened  letters  ; 
and  delighted  in  his  infamous  police ;  and  rubbed  his 
hands  with  joy  when  he  had  intercepted  some  morsel  of 
intelligence  concerning  the  men  and  women  about  him, 
boasting  that  "  he  knew  everything ; "  and  interfered 
with  the  cutting  the  dresses  of  the  women  ;  and  listened 
after  the  hurrahs  and  the  compliments  of  the  street,  in- 
cognito. His  manners  were  coarse.  He  treated  women 
with  low  familiarity.   He  had  the  habit  of  pulling  their 
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MIS,  and  pmcUng  their  cheeks,  when  he  wm  in  good 
humour,  and  of  pulling  the  eari  »nd  whiskers  of  men, 
and  of  striking  and  horse-play  with  them  to  his  last 
days.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  listened  at  key-holes, 
or,  at  least,  that  he  was  caught  at  it.  In  short,  when 
yon  have  penetrated  through  all  the  circles  of  power 
and  splendour,  you  were  not  dealing  with  a  gentleman, 
at  last ;  hut  with  n  impostor  and  a  rogue :  and  he  fully 
deserves  the  epithet  of  JupUer  Seapin,  or  a  sort  of 
Scamp  Jupiter. 

In  I  describing  the  two  parties  mto  which  modem 
society  divides  itself,— the  democrat  and  the  con- 
servative,— I  said,  Bonaparte  represents  the  Democrat, 
or  the  party  of  men  of  business,  against  the  stationary  or 
conservative  party.— I  omitted  then  to  say,  what  is 
material  to  tiie  statement,  namely,  that  these  two 
parties  differ  only  as  young  and  old.  The  democrat  is 
a  young  conservative ;  and  the  conservative  is  an  old 
democrat  The  aristocrat  is  the  democrat  ripe,  and 
gone  to  seed,— because  both  parties  stand  on  the  one 
ground  of  the  supreme  value  of  property,  which  one 
endeavours  to  get,  and  the  oth«r  to  keep.  Bon^rte 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  whole  history  of  this 
party,  its  youth  and  its  age ;  yes,  and  with  poetic  justice, 
Its  &te,  in  his  own.  The  counter-revolution,  the 
counter-party,  still  waits  for  its  organ  and  repr^ 
sentative,  in  a  lover  and  a  man  of  truly  public  and 
univwsal  aims. 

Here  was  an  experiment,  under  the  most  fevourable 
conditions,  of  the  powers  of  intellect  without  con- 
sdence.  Never  was  such  a  leader  so  endowed,  and 
so  weaponed;  never  leader  found  such  aids  and 
followers.  And  what  was  the  result  of  this  vast 
talent  and  power,  of  these  immense  armies,  burned 
cities,  squandered  treasures,  immolated  millions  of 
men,  of  this  demoralized  Europe?  It  came  to  no 
result.  All  passed  away,  like  the  smoke  of  his 
artillery,  and  left  no  trace.  He  left  France  smaller, 
poorer,  feebler,  than  he  found  it;  and  the  whole 
contest  for  freedinn  was  to  be  begun  again.      The 
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attempt  was,  in  principle,  suicidal.  France  served 
him  with  life,  and  limo,  and  estate,  as  long  as  it 
conld  identify  its  interest  with  him ;  but  when  men 
saw  that  after  victory  was  another  war;  after  the 
destruction  of  armies,  new  conscriptions;  and  they 
who  had  toiled  so  desperately  were  never  nearer  to 
the  reward, — they  coiud  not  spend  what  they  had 
earned,  nor  repose  on  their  down-beds,  nor  strut  to 
their  chateaux, — they  deserted  him.  Men  found  that 
his  absorbing  egotism  was  deadly  to  all  other  men. 
It  resembled  the  torpedo,  which  inflicts  a  succession 
of  shocks  on  any  one  who  takes  hold  of  it,  producing 
spasms  which  contract  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  so 
that  the  man  cannot  open  his  fingers ;  and  the  anhnal 
infli .  Jew  and  more  violent  shocks,  until  he  paralyzes 
and  kills  his  victim.  So  this  exorbitant  egotist 
narrowed,  impoverished,  and  absorbed  the  power  and 
existence  of  those  who  served  him  ;  and  tiie  universal 
cry  of  France  and  of  Europe,  in  1814,  was,  "  enough 
of  him ; "  attex  dt  Bonapartt. 

It  was  not  Bonaparte's  fault.  He  did  all  that  in 
him  lay,  to  live  and  thrive  without  moral  principle. 
It  was  the  nature  of  things,  the  eternal  law  of  man 
and  of  the  world,  which  baulked  and  mined  him ; 
and  the  result,  in  a  million  experiments,  will  be  the 
same.  Every  experiment,  by  multitudes  or  by  indi- 
viduals, that  has  a  sensual  and  selfish  aim,  ?riil  fail. 
The  pacific  Fourier  will  be  as  inefficient  as  the  per- 
nicious Napoleon.  As  long  as  our  civilization  is 
essentially  one  of  property,  offences,  of  ezclusiveness, 
it  will  be  mocked  oy  delusions.  Our  riches  will  leave 
ns  sick  ;  there  will  oe  bitterness  in  our  laughter ;  and 
our  wine  wiU  bum  our  mouth.  Only  that  i;w)d  profits, 
which  we  can  taste  with  all  doors  open,  and  which 
serve*  all  men. 
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VT'-.— GOETHE ;  OR,  THE  WRITER 

I  nin>  •  proTision,  in  the  constitntion  of  the  world, 
for  the  writer  or  lecretary,  who  is  to  rep.  rt  the  doing* 
of  the  mirsculoua  ■pirit  of  life  that  everywhere  throM 
and  works.  His  office  is  a  reception  of  the  facts  into 
the  mind,  and  then  a  selection  of  the  eminent  and 
characteristic  experiences. 

Nature  will  be  reported.  All  things  are  engaged 
in  wiiting  their  history.  The  planet,  the  pebble, 
goes  attended  by  its  shadow.  The  rolling  rock  leaves 
its  scratches  on  the  mountain ;  the  river,  its  channel 
in  the  soil ;  the  animal,  its  bones  in  tiie  stratum ; 
the  fern  and  leaf,  their  modest  epitaph  in  the  coal. 
The  falling  drop  makes  its  sculpture  in  the  sand  or 
stone.  Not  a  foot  steps  into  the  snow,  or  along  the 
ground,  but  prints,  in  characters  more  or  less  lasting, 
a  map  of  its  march.  Every  act  of  the  man  inscrilies 
itself^  in  the  memories  of  his  fellows,  and  in  his  own 
manners  and  face.  The  air  is  fiill  of  sounds  ;  the  slcy, 
of  tokens ;  the  ground  is  aU  memoranda  and  sign'  - 
tures ;  and  every  object  covered  over  with  hio' 
which  speak  to  the  intelligent. 

In  nature,  this  self-registration  is  incessant,  and  'he 
narrative  is  the  print  of  the  seal.  It  neither  exceeds 
nor  comes  short  of  the  foct.  But  nature  strives  up- 
ward ;  and,  in  man,  the  report  is  something  more  than 
print  of  the  seal.  It  is  a  new  and  finer  form  of  the 
original.  Ilie  record  is  alive,  as  that  which  it  recorded 
is  alive.  In  man,  the  meuory  is  a  kind  of  looking- 
glass,  which,  having  received  the  images  of  surround- 
ing objects,  is  t  ched  with  life,  and  disposes  them 
in  a  new  order.  The  facts  which  transpired  do  not 
lie  in  it  inert ;  but  some  subside,  and  others  shine ; 
so  that  soon  we  have  a  new  picture,  composed  of  the 
eminent  experiences.  The  man  co-operates.  He  loves 
to  communicate ;  and  that  which  is  for  him  to  say 
lies  as  a  load  on  his  heart  until  it  is  delivered.  But, 
besides  the  universal  joy  of  conTersation,  scnne  men 
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•re  born  with  exalted  power*  for  thii  lecond  creation. 
Men  are  boni  to  write.  The  i^ardener  saves  every 
slip,  and  seed,  and  peach-stone :  his  vocation  ii  to 
be  a  planter  of  plants.  Not  less  does  the  writer  attend 
hia  anair.  Whatever  he  beholds  or  experiences,  cornea 
to  him  aa  a  model,  and  aita  for  its  picture.  Pie  counts 
it  all  nonsense  that  they  say,  that  some  thiui;s  are 
onde^ribable.  He  Iwlieves  that  all  that  can  be 
thought  can  he  written,  first  or  last;  and  he  wonld 
report  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  attempt  it.  Nothing  so 
broad,  so  subtle,  or  so  dear,  but  comes  therefore  com- 
mended to  his  pen, — and  he  will  write.  In  his  eyes, 
a  man  is  the  faculty  of  reporting,  and  the  universe 
is  the  possibility  of  oeing  reported.  In  conversation, 
in  calamity,  he  finds  new  materials ;  as  our  German 
poet  said,  "  some  god  gave  me  the  power  to  paint 
what  I  suffer."  He  dra?vs  his  rents  from  rage  and 
pain.  By  acting  rashly,  he  buys  the  power  of  talking 
wisely.  Vexations,  and  a  tempest  of  passion,  only  fill 
his  mil ;  as  the  good  Luther  writes,  "  VV'hen  I  am 
angry,  I  can  pray  well,  and  preach  well ; "  and,  if  we 
knew  the  genesis  of  fine  strokes  of  eloquence,  they 
might  recall  the  complaisance  of  Sultan  Amurath,  who 
struck  off  some  Persian  heads,  that  his  physician, 
Vesalius,  might  see  the  spasms  in  the  muscles  of  the 
neck.  His  failures  are  the  preparation  of  his  victories. 
A  new  thought,  or  a  crisis  of  passion,  apprises  him 
that  all  that  he  has  yet  learned  and  written  is  exoteric, 
— is  not  the  fact,  but  some  rumour  of  the  fact.  What 
then  ?  Does  he  throw  away  the  pen  f  No  ;  he  begins 
a^n  to  describe  in  the  new  light  which  has  shined  on 
bun, — if,  by  some  means,  he  may  yet  save  some  true 
word.  Nature  conspires.  Wiatever  can  be  thought 
can  be  spoken,  and  still  rises  for  utterance,  though  to 
rude  and  stammering  organs.  If  they  cannot  compass 
it,  it  waits  and  works,  until,  .it  last,  it  moulds  them  to 
its  perfect  will,  and  is  articulated. 

This  striving  after  imitative  expression,  which  one 
meets  everyn'here,  is  significant  of  the  aim  of  nature, 
but  is  mere  stenograj^hy.     There  are  higher  degrees, 
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and  osture  hM  more  splendid  endowmenti  for  those 
whom  she  elects  to  a  superior  office :  for  the  olais  of 
scholars  or  writers,  who  see  connection  where  the 
multitude  sees  friigments,  and  who  are  impelled  to 
exhibit  the  facts  in  order,  and  so  to  supply  the  axis 
on  which  the  fiwne  of  things  turns.  Nature  has 
dearly  at  heart  the  formation  of  the  speculative  man, 
or  scholar.  It  is  an  end  never  lost  s^  >t  of,  and  is 
prepared  in  the  original  casting  of  things.  He  is  no 
permissive  or  accidental  ajii-.-ariiice,  but  an  otvanic 
agent,  one  of  the  estates  <>.''  Uie  reiUm,  provided  and 
prepared,  from  of  old  and  irom  everlasting,  in  the 
knittkig  and  contexture  of  things.  Presentiments, 
impulses,  cheer  him.  fhere  is  a  certain  heat  in  the 
breast,  which  attends  the  perception  of  a  primary 
truth,  wiiich  is theshining  of  thespiritual  sun  down  into 
the  sbrJt  of  the  mine.  Every  thought  which  dawns  on 
t.VF  mind,  in  tlie  moment  of  its  emer^nce  announces 
iN  own  rank,— whether  it  is  some  whimsy,  or  whether 
it  is  a  power. 

If  he  have  his  incitements,  there  is,  on  the  other 
side,  invitation  and  need  enough  of  his  gift.  Society 
has,  at  dl  times,  the  same  want,  namely,  of  one  sane 
man  with  adequate  powers  of  expression  to  hold  up 
each  object  of  monomania  in  its  right  relations.  The 
ambitious  and  mercenary  bring  their  last  new  mumbo- 
jumbo,  whether  UrifiF,  Texas,  railroad,  Romanism, 
mesmerism,  or  California ;  and,  by  detaching  the  ob- 
ject from  its  relations,  easily  succeed  in  making  it  seen 
in  a  glare ;  and  a  multitude  go  mad  about  it,  and  they 
are  not  to  be  reproved  or  cured  by  the  opposite  multi- 
tude, who  are  kept  from  this  particular  insanity 
by  an  equal  frenzy  on  another  crotchet.  But  let 
one  man  nave  the  comprehensive  eye  that  can  replace 
this  isolated  prodigy  m  its  right  neighbourhood  and 
bearings— the  allusion  vanishes,  and  the  returning 
reason  of  the  community  thanks  the  reaison  of  the 
monitor. 

The  scholar  is  the  man  of  the  ages,  but  he  must  also 
wish  with  other  men  to  stand  weU  with  his  contempo- 
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nriM.  But  there  ii  a  certain  ridicule,  among  super, 
ficial  people,  thrown  en  the  tcholan  or  clerisy,  which 
ii  of  no  import,  unleai  the  tcholar  heed  it.  In  thii 
country,  the  emphaaia  of  conversation,  and  of  public 
opinion,  commends  the  practical  man  ;  and  the  solid 
portion  of  the  communitr  is  namnd  with  significant 
respect  in  every  circle.  Our  people  :ire  of  Bonaparte's 
opinion  concerning  ideologists.  Ideas  are  sobvenive 
of  social  order  and  comfort,  and  at  last  make  a 
fbol  of  the  possessor.  It  is  believed,  the  ordering  a 
cargo  of  goods  from  New  York  to  Smyrna  ;  or,  the 
running  up  and  down  to  procure  a  company  of  sub- 
scribers to  set  agoing  five  or  ten  thousand  spindles ; 
or,  the  negociationa  of  a  caucus,  and  the  practising 
on  the  prejudices  and  facility  of  country-people,  to 
secure  their  votes  in  November — is  practical  and 
commendable. 

If  I  were  to  compare  action  of  a  much  higher  strain 
with  a  life  of  contemplation,  I  should  not  venture  to 
pronounce  with  mucn  confidence  in  fiivour  of  the 
nrmer.  Mankind  have  such  a  deep  stake  in  inward 
illnmination,  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  by  the 
hermit  or  monk  in  defence  of  his  life  of  thought  and 
prayer.  A  certain  partiality,  a  headiness,  and  loss  of 
oalance,  is  the  tax  which  all  action  must  pay.  Act,  if 
you  like — but  you  do  it  at  your  peril.  Men's  actions 
are  too  strong  for  them,  show  me  a  man  who  has 
acted,  and  who  has  not  been  the  victim  and  slave  of 
his  action.  What  they  have  done  commits  and  en- 
forces them  to  do  the  same  again.  The  first  act, 
which  was  to  be  an  experiment,  becomes  a  sacrament. 
The  fiery  reformer  embodies  his  aspiration  in  some  rite 
or  covenant,  and  he  and  his  friends  cleave  to  the  form 
and  lose  the  aspiration.  The  Quaker  has  established 
Quakerism,  the  Shaker  has  established  his  monastery  and 
his  dance  ;  and,  although  each  prates  of  spirit,  there  is 
no  spirit,  but  repetition,  which  is  anti-spiritmd.  But 
where  are  his  new  things  of  to-day  !  In  actions  of 
enthusiasm,  this  drawback  appears :  but  in  those 
lower  activities,  which  have  no  higher  aim  than  to 
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make  us  more  comfortable  and  more  cowardly,  in  actiona 
of  canning,  actiona  that  steal  and  lie,  actions  that 
divorce  the  speculative  from  the  practical  fiusolty,  and 
put  a  ban  on  reason  and  sentiment,  there  is  nothing 
else  but  drawback  and  negation.  The  Hindoos  write  in 
their  sacred  books, "  Children  only,  and  not  the  learned, 
speak  of  the  speculative  and  the  practical  &culties  as 
two.  They  are  but  one,  for  both  obtain  the  selftame 
end,  and  the  place  which  is  gained  by  the  followers  of 
the  one,  is  gained  by  tiie  followers  of  the  other.  That 
man  seeth  who  seeth  that  the  speculative  and  the  practi- 
cal doctrines  are  one."  For  great  actionmust  diawon  the 
spiritual  nature.  The  measure  of  action  is  the  sentiment 
from  which  it  proceeds.  The  greatest  action  may  easily 
be  one  of  the  most  private  circumstance. 

Iliis  disparagement  will  not  come  from  the  leaders, 
but  from  inferior  persons.  The  robust  gentlemen 
who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  practical  class,  share  the 
ideas  of  the  time,  and  have  too  much  sympathy  with 
the  speculative  class.  It  is  not  from  men  excellent  in 
any  kind,  that  disparagement  of  any  other  is  to  be 
looked  for.  With  such,  Talleyrand's  question  is  ever 
the  main  one ;  not,  is  he  rich  ?  is  he  committed  ?  is  he 
well-meaning  ?  has  he  this  or  that  &culty  ?  is  he  of  the 
movement?  is  he  of  the  establishment  i — but.  It  he 
anybody !  does  he  stand  for  something }  He  must  be 
good  of  his  kind.  That  is  all  that  TaUeyrand,  all  that 
State  Street,  all  that  the  commonsense  of  mankind  asks. 
Be  real  and  admirable,  not  as  we  Iinow,  but  as  you 
know.  Able  men  do  not  care  in  what  kind  a  man  is 
able,  so  only  that  he  is  able.  A  master  likes  a  master, 
and  does  not  stipulate  whether  it  be  orator,  artist, 
craftsman,  or  king. 

Society  has  really  no  graver  interest  than  the  well- 
being  of  the  literary  class.  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  men  are  cordial  in  their  recognition  and  welcome 
of  intellectual  accomplishments.  Still  the  writer  does 
not  stand  with  us  on  any  commanding  ground.  I 
think  this  to  be  his  own  fault.  A  pound  passes  for  a 
pound.     There  have  been  times  when  he  was  a  sacred 
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perron :  he  wrote  Bibles ;  the  first  hymns ;  the  codes  • 
theep.cs;  tragic  songs;  SibylUne  vemes ;  Ch.ld«ul 
oracles  ,  Laconian  sentences,  inscribed  on  temple  walls 

f^^^ZZT^  T  ^?'  ?"''  *"'«'  "">  """o'"  to  new  life 
He  wrote  without  levity,  and  without  choice.     Every 

sky ,  and  the  sun  and  stars  were  only  letters  of  the 
same  purport,  and  of  no  more  necessity.  But  how  can 
he  be  honoured,  when  he  does  not  honour  himself- 
when  he  loses  himself  in  the  crowd;  when  hH.  no 
IZ^Za       ^"^^"^1'  l""*  tte  sycophant,  ducking  to 

^^Sn  ''•T°T  "^^^  "^^}^  P""'";  "'''en  he  most 
sustain  with  shameless  advocacy  some  bad  irovem- 
ment,  or  must  bark,  all  the  y4r  ro^d  in  ^ZS- 
tion:  or  wnte  conventional  criticism,  or  proflLrate 
novels;  or  at  any  rate  «-rite  without  thouiht.lmd 
without  recurrence,  by  ,i..y  and  by  nightf  ti  the 
sources  of  inspiration?  *^    '  * 

Some  reply  to  these  questions  may  oe  furnished  bv 
lookmg  over  the  list  of  men  of  literary  genius  in  oui 

fh!;  tw  "??■  T'  °°  ""^  instructive  name  occurs 
than  that  of  Goethe,  to  represent  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  scholar  or  writer. 

I  described  Bonaparte  as  a  representative  of  the 
popular  external  life  and  aims  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Its  other  half,  its  poet,  is  Goethe,  a  man  quite  domesti- 
cated in  the  century,  breathing  its  air,  enjoying  its  fruits 
impossible  at  any  earlier  time,  and  taking  away,  bv  his 
colossal  parts,  the  reproach  of  weakneS,  whiih,  but 
for  him,  would  lie  on  the  intellectual  works  of  the 
period.  He  appears  at  a  time  when  a  general  culture 
has  spread  itself,  and  has  smoothed  down  aU  sharp  in- 
dividual traits ;  when,  in  the  absence  of  heroic  characters 
a  social  comfort  and  co-operation  have  come  in.  There 
IS  no  poet,  but  scores  of  poetic  writers  ;  no  Columbus, 
but  hundreds  of  postcaptains,  with  transit  telescope 
terometer,  and  concentrated  soup  and  pemmican  ;  no 
Demosthenes,  no  Chatham,  but  any  number  of  clever 
parhameutary  and  forensic  debaters;  no  prophet  or 
■imt,  but  colleges  of  divinity ;  no  i;ame<f  iW  but 
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letkrned  locieties,  »  cheap  press,  reading-rooms,  and 
book  clubs,  without  number.  There  was  never  such  a 
miscellany  of  fects.  The  world  extends  itself  like 
American  trade.  We  conceive  Greek  or  Roman  Ufe— 
life  in  the  middle  ages— to  be  a  simple  and  comprehen- 
sible afhir  ;  but  modem  life  to  respect  a  multitude  of 
things  which  is  distracting. 

Goethe  was  the  phUosopher  of  this  multiplicity; 
hundred-handed,  Argu»<yed,  able  and  happy  to  cope 
with  this  rolling  miscellany  of  fiMsts  and  sciences,  and, 
by  hU,own  versatility,  to  dispose  of  them  with  ease ;  a 
manly  mind,  unembarrassed  by  the  variety  of  coats  of 
convMition  with  which  life  had  got  encrusted,  easily 
able  by  his  subtlety  to  pierce  these,  and  to  draw  his 
strength  from  nature,  with  which  he  lived  in  fiill  com- 
munion. What  is  strange,  too,  he  Uved  in  a  smaU 
town,  in  a  petty  state,  in  a  defeated  state,  and  in  a 
time  when  Germany  played  no  such  leading  part  m  the 
world's  afiurs  as  to  swell  the  bosom  of  her  sons  with 
any  metropolitan  pride,  such  as  might  have  cheered 
a  French,  or  English,  or  once,  a  Roman  or  Attic  genius. 
Yet  there  is  no  trace  of  provincial  limitation  m  his  muse. 
He  is  not  a  debtor  to  his  position,  but  was  bom  with  a 
free  and  controlling  genius.  ,   ^      .    . 

The  Helena,  or  the  second  part  of  Faust,  is  a 
philosophy  of  Uterature  set  in  poetry ;  the  work  of  one 
who  found  himself  the  master  of  histories,  mythologies, 
phUosophies,  sciences,  and  national  literatures,  m  the 
encycloptedical  manner  in  which  modem  emditoon, 
wiik  its  international  intercourse  of  the  whole  earth  s 
population,  researches  into  Indian,  Etruscan,  and  all 
CyclopiBan  arts,  geology,  chemistry,  astronomy ;  and 
every  one  of  these  kinidonis  assuming  a  certMU  aeruil 
and  poetic  character,  by  reason  of  multitude.  One  looks 
at  a  king  with  reverence ;  but  if  one  should  chance  to 
be  at  a  congress  of  kings,  the  eye  would  take  libertira 
with  the  peculiarities  of  each.  These  are  no*  "Ud 
miraculous  songs,  but  elaborate  forms,  to  which  the 
poet  has  confided  tiie  resulte  of  eighty  years  of  obseira- 
tiou     This  reflective  and  critical  wisdom  makes  the 
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po«n  more  truly  the  flower  of  this  time.  It  dates 
itoelf.  Still  he  is  a  poet— poet  of  a  prouder  laurel 
than  any  contemporary,  and,  under  thia  plague  of 
microscopes  (for  he  seems  to  see  out  of  every  pore  of 
his  skin),  strilces  the  harp  with  a  hero's  stremrth  and 
grace.  ^ 

The  wonder  of  the  boolj  is  its  superior  intelligence. 
In  the  menstruum  of  this  man's  wit,  the  past  and  the 
present  ages,  and  their  religions,  politics,  and  modes 
°f  "»°king,  are  dissolved  into  archetypes  and  ideas. 
What  new  mythologies  sail  through  his  head !  TTie 
Greeks  said,  that  Alexander  went  as  far  as  Chaos; 
'  oethe  went,  only  the  other  day,  as  far ;  and  one  step 
arther  he  hazarded,  and  brought  himself  safe  back. 

There  is  a  heart-cheering  freedom  in  his  speculation. 
The  immense  horizon  which  journeys  with  us  lends  its 
majestjr  to  trifles,  and  to  matters  of  convenience  and 
necessity,  as  to  solemn  and  festal  performances.  He 
was  the  soul  of  his  century.  If  that  was  learned,  and 
had  become,  by  population,  compact  organization,  and 
dnll  of  parte,  one  great  Ei^loring  Expedition,  accum- 
ulating a  glut  of  facte  and  fruito  too  fest  for  any 
hitherto-existing  savans  to  classify,  this  man's  mind 
had  ample  chambers  for  the  distribution  of  all.  He 
had  a  power  to  unite  the  detached  atoms  again  by  their 
own  law.  He  has  clothed  our  modem  existence  with 
poeta^'.  Amid  littleness  and  detail,  he  detected  the 
Genius  of  life,  the  old  cunning  Proteus,  nestling  close 
beside  us,  and  showed  that  the  dulness  and  prose  we 
ascribe  to  the  age  was  only  another  of  his  masks : 

"  His  very  flight  is  presence  in  disguise : " 

that  he  had  put  ofiF  a  gay  uniform  for  a  fatigue  dress, 
and  was  not  a  whit  less  vivacious  or  rich  in  Liverpool 
or  the  Hague,  than  once  in  Rome  or  Antioch.  He 
sought  hun  in  public  squares  and  main  streete,  in  boule- 
vards and  hotels;  and,  in  the  solidest  kin^om  of 
routine  and  the  senses,  he  showed  the  lurking  dasmonic 
power,  that,  in  actions  of  routine,  a  thread  of  mythology 
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and  fftble  spina  itself:  and  this,  by  tracing  the  pedigree 
of  every  usage  and  practice,  every  institution,  utensil, 
and  means,  home  to  its  origin  in  the  structure  of  man. 
He  had  an  extreme  impatieuco  of  conjecture  and  of 
rhetoric.  "  I  have  guesses  enough  of  m  v  own ;  if  a  man 
write  a  boolc,  let  him  set  down  only  what  he  knows." 
He  writes  in  the  plainest  and  lowest  tone,  omitting  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  writes,  and  putting  ever  a 
thing  for  a  word.  He  has  explained  the  distinction 
between  the  antique  and  the  modem  spirit  and  art. 
He  haf  defined  art,  its  scope  and  Ism'?.  He  has  said 
the  best  things  about  nature  that  e>'er  were  said.  He 
treats  nature  as  the  old  philosophers,  as  the  seven  wise 
masters  did — and,  with  wliatever  loss  of  French  tabula- 
tion and  dissection,  poetry  and  humanity  remain  to  us  ; 
and  they  have  some  doctoral  skill.  Eyes  are  better,  on 
the  whole,  than  telescopes  or  microscopes.  He  has  con- 
tributed a  key  to  many  parts  of  nature,  through  the  rare 
turn  for  unity  and  simplicity  in  his  mind.  I'uus  Goethe 
suggested  the  leading  idea  of  modem  botany,  that  a 
leaf,  or  the  eye  of  a  leaf,  is  the  unit  of  boteny,  and 
that  every  part  of  the  plant  is  only  a  transformed  leaf 
to  meet  a  new  condition ;  and,  by  varying  the  condi- 
tions, a  leaf  may  be  converted  into  any  other  organ, 
and  any  other  organ  into  a  leaf.  In  like  manner,  in 
osteology,  he  assumed  t\at  one  vertebra  of  the  spine 
might  be  considered  the  unit  of  the  skeleton :  the  head 
was  only  the  uppermost  vertebra  transformed.  "  The 
plant  goes  from  knot  to  knot,  closing,  at  last,  with  the 
flower  and  the  seed.  So  the  tape-worm,  the  caterpillar, 
goes  from  knot  to  knot,  and  closes  with  the  head. 
Man  and  the  higher  animals  are  built  up  through  the 
vertebra,  the  powers  being  concentrated  in  the  head." 
In  optics,  agam,  he  rejected  the  artificial  theory  of 
seven  colours,  and  considered  that  every  colour  was  the 
mixture  of  light  and  darkness  in  new  proportions.  It 
is  really  of  very  little  consequence  what  topic  he  writee 
upon.  He  sees  at  every  pore,  and  has  a  certain 
gravitation  towards  truth.  He  will  realize  what  you 
say.     He  hates  to  be  trifled  with,  and  to  be  made  to 
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My  over  again  gome  old  wife's  fable,  that  haa  had 
possession  of  men's  faith  these  thousand  years.  He 
may  as  well  see  if  it  is  true  as  another.  He  shifts  it 
I  am  here,  he  would  say,  to  be  the  measure  and  iudjre 
of  these  things.  Why  should  I  talce  them  on  iust.> 
And,  therefore,  what  he  says  of  religion,  of  passion,  of 
marriage,  of  manners,  of  property,  of  paper  .noney,  of 
periods  of  belief,  of  omens,  of  luck,  or  whatever  else, 
refuses  to  be  forgotten. 

Take  the  most  remarkable  example  that  could  occur 
of  this  tendency  to  verify  every  term  in  popular  use. 
Ihe  Uevil  had  played  an  important  part  in  mytholoirv 
in  all  times.  Goethe  would  have  no  word  that  doM 
not  cover  a  thing.    The  same  measure  will  still  serve : 

1  have  never  heard  of  any  crime  which  I  might 
not  have  committed."  So  he  flies  at  the  throat  of  iSiia 
unp.  He  shall  be  real ;  he  shall  be  modem  ;  he  shall 
be  European  ;  he  shall  dress  like  a  gentleman,  and 
accept  the  manners,  and  walk  in  the  streets,  and  be 
well  initiated  in  the  life  of  Vienna,  and  of  Heidelberg 
in  1820— or  he  shall  not  exist.  Accordingly,  he  stripped' 
him  of  mytLologic  gear,  of  horns,  cloven  foot,  harpoon 
tail,  brimstone,  and  blue-fire,  and,  instead  of  looking 
in  books  and  pictures,  looked  for  him  in  his  own  mind, 
in  every  shade  of  coldness,  selfishness,  and  unbelief 
that,  in  crowds,  or  in  solitude,  darkens  over  the  human 
thought— and  found  that  thg  portrait  gained  reality 
and  terror  by  everything  ho  added,  and  by  everything 
he  took  away.  He  found  that  the  essence  of  this  hob- 
(Toblin,  which  had  hovered  in  shadow  about  the  habita- 
tions of  men,  ever  since  there  were  men,  was  pure  in- 
tellect, applied— as  always  there  is  a  tendency— to  the 
service  of  the  senses  :  and  he  flung  into  literature,  in 
his  Mephistopheles,  the  first  organic  figure  that  has 
been  added  for  some  ages,  and  which  will  remain  as 
long  as  the  Prometheus. 

I  have  no  design  to  enter  into  any  analysis  of  his 
numerous  trorks.  They  consist  of  translations,  criti- 
cism,  dramas,  lyric  and  every  other  description  of 
poems,  literary  journals,  and  portrait!  of  distinguished 
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Yet  I  cannot  omit   to  specify  the  Wilhelm 
Meiater. 

Wilhelm  Meister  is  a  novel  in  every  sense,  the  first 
of  its  kind,  called  by  its  admirers  the  only  delineation 
of  modem  society — as  if  other  novels,  those  of  Scott, 
for  example,  dealt  with  costume  and  condition,  this 
with  the  spirit  of  life.  It  is  a  boolc  over  which  some 
veil  is  still  drawn.  It  is  md  by  very  intellwent  per- 
sons witib  wonder  and  delight.  It  is  preferred  by  some 
such  to  Hamlet,  as  a  worii  of  genius.  I  suppose,  no 
book  of  this  century  can  compare  with  it  in  its  delicious 
aweetnos,  so  new,  so  provoking  to  the  mind,  gratify- 
ing it  mih  so  many  and  so  solid  thoughts,  just  insights 
into  life,  and  manners,  and  characters ;  so  many  good 
hints  for  the  conduct  of  life,  so  many  unexpected 
glimpses  into  a  higher  sphere,  and  never  a  trace  of 
rhetoric  or  dulness.  A  very  provoking  book  to  the 
curiosity  of  young  men  of  gemus,  but  a  very  nnsatis- 
fiustory  one.  Lovers  of  light  reading,  those  who  look 
in  it  for  the  entertainment  they  find  m  a  romance,  are 
disappointed.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  hegin  it 
with  the  higher  hope  to  read  in  it  a  worthy  history  of 
genius,  and  the  just  award  of  the  laurel  to  its  toils  and 
denials,  have  luso  reason  to  complain.  We  had  an 
Rngliab  romance  here,  opt  long  ago,  professing  to 
emlbody  the  hope  of  a  new  age,  and  to  unfold  the 
political  hope  of  the  party  called  '  Young  England,' 
m  which  the  only  nmad  of  virtue  is  a  seat  in  parliii- 
ment,  and  a  peerage.  Goethe's  romance  has  a  con- 
clusion as  lame  and  mmioral.  George  Sand,  in  Consnelo 
and  its  continuation,  has  sketched  a  truer  and  more 
dignified  picture.  In  the  progress  of  the  story,  the 
characters  of  the  hero  and  heroine  expand  at  a  rate 
that  shivers  the  porcelain  chess-table  of  aristocratic 
convention ;  they  quit  the  society  and  habits  of  their 
rank ;  they  lose  their  wealtii ;  they  become  the  ser- 
vants of  great  ideas,  and  of  the  most  generous  social 
ends ;  until,  at  last,  the  hero,  who  is  the  centre  and 
fountain  of  an  association  for  the  rendering  of  the 
noblert  benefits  to  tiie  human  race,  no  longer  answers 
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to  hi«  own  titled  name :  it  sounds  foreign  and  remote 
in  his  ear.  "  I  am  only  man,"  be  enfa ;  "  1  breatlie 
and  work  for  man,"  and  this  in  poverty  and  extreme 
sacrifices.  Goethe's  hero,  on  the  contrary,  has  so 
many  weaknesses  and  impurities,  and  keeps  such  bad 
company,  that  the  sober  English  public,  when  the 
book  was  translated,  were  disgusted.  And  yet  it  is  so 
crammed  with  wisdom,  with  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  with  knowledge  of  laws ;  the  persons  so  truly  and 
subtly  drawn,  and  with  such  few  strokes,  and  not  a 
word  too  much,  the  book  remains  ever  so  new  and 
unexhausted,  that  we  must  even  let  it  go  its  way,  and 
be  willing  to  get  what  good  from  it  we  can,  assured 
that  it  hju  only  begun  its  office,  and  has  millions  of 
readers  yet  to  serve. 

The  argument  is  the  passage  of  a  democrat  to  the 
aristocracy,  using  both  words  in  their  best  sense.  And 
this  passage  is  not  made  in  any  mean  or  creeping  way, 
but  through  the  ball  door.  Nature  and  character 
assist,  and  the  rank  is  made  real  by  sense  and  probity 
in  the  nobles.  No  generous  youth  can  escape  this 
charm  of  reality  in  the  book,  so  that  it  is  highly  stimn- 
lating  to  intellect  and  courage. 

The  ardent  and  holy  Novalis  characterized  the  book 
as  "  thoroughly  modem  and  prosaic ;  the  romantic  is 
completely  leveUed  in  it ;  so  is  the  poetry  of  nature ; 
the  wonderful.  The  book  treats  only  of  the  ordinary 
afEaiis  of  men :  it  is  a  poeticized  civic  and  domestic 
■tory.  The  wonderful  m  it  is  expressly  treated  as 
fiction  and  enthusiastic  dreaming  :  '^— and  yet,  what  is 
also  characteristic,  Novalis  soon  returned  to  this  book, 
and  it  remained  his  &vourite  reading  to  the  end  of  his 
lifis. 

What  distingnishes  Goethe  for  French  and  English 
readers,  is  a  property  which  he  shares  with  bis  nation 
— a  habitual  reference  to  interior  truth.  In  EWland 
and  in  America,  there  is  a  respect  for  talent ;  and,  if  H 
is  exerted  in  support  of  any  ascertained  or  intelligible 
interest  or  [tarty,  or  in  regular  opposition  to  any,  the 
publie  is  satisfied.     In  France,  there  is  even  a  greater 
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delight  in  intellectual  brilliancy,  for  ita  own  sake. 
And,  in  all  these  conntries,  men  of  talent  write  from 
talent.  It  Is  enough  if  the  understanding  is  occupied, 
the  taste  propitiated — so  many  columns^  many  hours, 
filled  in  a  lively  and  creditable  way.  The  German  in- 
tellect wants  the  French  sprightliuess,  the  fine  practical 
understanding  of  the  English,  and  the  American  ad- 
venture ;  but  it  has  a  certain  probity,  which  never 
rests  in  a  superficial  performance,  but  aalcs  steadily. 
To  what  end  ?  A  German  public  asks  for  a  controlling 
sincerity.  Here  is  activity  of  thought ;  but  what  is  it 
for?  )Vhat  does  the  man  mean?  Whence,  whence 
all  these  thoughts  ? 

Talent  alone  cannot  make  a  writer.  Hiere  mast  be 
«  man  behind  the  book  ;  a  personality  which,  by  birth 
and  quality,  is  pledged  to  the  doctrines  there  set  forth, 
and  which  exists  to  see  and  state  things  so,  and  not 
otherwise ;  holding  things  because  they  are  things.  If 
he  cannot  rightly  express  himself  to-day,  the  same 
things  subsist,  and  will  open  themselves  to-morrow. 
There  lies  the  burden  on  his  mind — the  burden  of  truth 
to  be  declared — more  or  less  understood  ;  and  it  con- 
stitutes his  business  and  calling  in  the  world,  to  see 
those  facts  through,  and  to  make  them  known.  What 
signifies  that  he  trips  and  stammers ;  that  his  voice  is 
harsh  and  hias^ ;  that  his  method  or  his  tropes  are 
inadequate?  That  message  will  find  method  and 
imagery,  articulation  and  melody.  Though  he  were 
dumb,  it  would  speak.  If  not — if  there  be  no  such 
God's  word  in  the  man — what  care  we  how  adroit,  how 
fluent,  how  brilliant  he  is  ? 

It  makes  a  great  difference  to  the  force  of  any 
sentence,  whether  there  be  a  man  behind  it,  or  no. 
In  the  learned  journal,  in  the  influential  newspaper,  I 
discern  no  form  ;  only  some  irresponsible  shadow ; 
oftener  some  mou'../ed  corporation,  or  some  dangler, 
who  hopes,  in  the  mask  and  robes  of  his  paragraph,  to 
pass  for  somebody.  But,  through  every  clause  ana  part 
of  speech  uf  a  right  book,  I  meet  the  eyes  of  the  most 
detwmined  of  men :  his  force  and  terror  inundate 
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?v!T7«'*  -x  *•  «»?n»M  «n<i  dashe.  are  alive ;  w  tUt 
tie  writing  ia  »thleUo  «>d  nimblfr-^ian  go  fer  and  live 

thl°^J^^  and  America,  one  may  be  an  adept  in 
the  wntmg.  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  poet,  without  any 

rrl^i^\^"^^™'.'^°"  °»*  "^f""!  «  presumption  that 
he  holdi  heroic  opinions,  or  undervalues  tiie  fiuhiont 
of  his  town.    But  the  German  nation  have  the  mort 

™i^T  ^  ^*^  *"*  ^'^  «»*>j'«t»--  the  student, 
out  of  thelecture-room,  still  broods  on  tiie  lessons' 

^t  S"  ^^l  "fS""*  ^"^^  '•'■""If  of  the  fiwcy, 
that  the  tn.^  of  philosophy  have  some  application  to 
Berlin  and  Munich.    This  earnestness  enaUes  them  to 
outsee  men  of  much  more  talent     Hence,  almost  aU 
the  valuable  distinctions  which  are  current  in  higher 
conversation,  have  been  derived  to  ns  from  Germlny. 
But,  whilst  mm  distingiiished  for  wit  and  learning,  in 
^yLmd  and  France,  adopt  their  study  and  their  side 
with  a  certam  levity,  and  are  not  understood  to  be 
ver^  deeply  engaged,  from  grounds  of  character  to  the 
tmic  or  the  part  tiiey  espouse-Goethe,  tiie  head  and 
body  of  tiie  Gennan  nation,  does  not  spealc  from  talent, 
but  the  truft  dimes  through  ;  he  is  very  wise,  though 
his  talent  often  veils  his  wisdom.     However  excellent 
His  sentence  is,  he  has  somewhat  better  in  view.     It 
awakens  my  curiosity.     He  has  tiie  formidable  inde- 
pendence which  converse  with  truth  gives :  hear  vou 
or  forbear,  his  fiwit  abides;  and  your  interest  in' the 
^ter  18  not  confined  to  his  story,  and  he  dismissed 
from  memory,  when  he  has  performed  his  task  credit- 
ably, as  a  baker  when  he  has  left  his  loaf ;  but  his  work 
IS  the  least  part  of  him.     The  old  Eternal  (Seuius  who 
buUt  the  world  has  confided  himself  more  to  this  man 
than  to  anv  other.    I  dare  not  say  that  Goethe  ascended 
to  the  highest  grounds  from  which  genius  has  tpAwu. 
He  has  not  worshipped  the  highest  unity  ;  he  is  inca- 
jMble   of  a   self-surrender   to   tfee    mom\   gei.tivi.vui. 
mere  are  nobler  strains  in  poetry  than  *ny  h6  has 
sounded.    There  are  writers  poorer  iu  talent,  whose 
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tone  ia  purer,  and  more  touche*  the  heart  Goethe 
can  never  be  dear  to  men.  Hii  U  not  even  the  dero- 
tion  to  pure  truth,  but  to  truth  for  the  sake  of  culture. 
He  has  no  aims  leaa  large  than  the  conqueat  of  uni- 
versal nature,  of  univerMil  truth,  to  be  hia  portion :  a 
man  not  to  be  bribed,  nor  deceived,  nor  overawed ;  of 
a  stoical  self-command  and  self-denial,  and  having  one 
teetfbr  allmen— IDkotoonuoutoocAme/  All  possee- 
Aazii  are  valued  by  him  for  that  only ;  rank,  privilegea, 
health,  time,  being,  itself.  ,    ,,    .^ 

He  .is  the  type  of  culture,  the  amateur  of  aU  arts, 
and  sciences,  and  events ;   artistio,  but  not  artirt ; 
spiritual,  but  not  spiritualist    There  is  nothing  he 
had  not  right  to  know :  there  is  no  weapon  m  tte 
armoury  of  universal  genius  he  did  not  take  into  his 
hand,  but  with  peremptory  heed  that  he  should  not  be 
for  a  moment  prejudiced  by  his  instruments.     He  lays 
a  ray  of  light  under  every  feet,  and  between  hims^ 
and  his  dearest  property.    From  him  nothing  was  hid, 
nothing  with-hofden.    The  lurking  dmnona  sat  to  hm, 
and  the  saint  who  saw  the  damons ;  and  the  meta- 
physical elements  took  form.    "  Piety  itself  is  no  aim, 
but  only  a  means,  whereby,  through  purest  mward 
peace,  we  may  attain  to  highest  culture.      And  his 
penetration  of  every  secret  of  the  fine  arts  will  make 
Goethe  still  more  statuesque.     His  affections  help  him, 
like  women  employed  by  Cicero  to  worm  out  Uie  secret 
of  conspirators.     Enmities  he  has  none.     Enemy  ot 
him  you  may  be— if  so  you  shall  teach  him  aught  which 
your  good-will  cannot— were  it  only  what  expenence 
will  accrue  from  your  ruin.     Enemy  and  welcome,  but 
enemy  on  high  terms.    He  cannot  hate  anybody ;  his 
time  u  worth  too  much.    Temperamental  antagonisms 
may  be  suffered,  but  like  feuds  of  emperors,  who 

fight  dignifiedly  acmes  kingdoms.  ,  „  „  _, ^ 

His  autobiography,  under  the  titie  of  "Poetry  and 
Truth  out  of  my  lift,"  is  the  ezpresnon  of  the  idea— 
now  femiliar  to  tiie  world  through  the  Germso  mmd, 
but  a  novelty  to  England  Old  and  New,  when  that  book 
appeared— tiiat  a  man  ensts  for  culture  ;  not  for  what 
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he  can  aoomnpliifa,  but  for  what  can  be  accompluhed 
in  him.  The  reaction  of  thinn  on  the  man  ia  the  only 
noteworthy  reaalt.  An  intellectual  man  can  lee  him- 
Mlf  aa  a  third  penon  ;  therefore  hia  &ulu  and  deluaiona 
intereat  him  equally  with  hia  lucceasea.  Though  he 
wiahea  to  proaper  in  affairs,  he  wiahes  more  to  Icnow 
the  hiatory  and  deetiny  of  man  ;  whilst  the  clouda  of 
egotiata  drifting  about  him  are  only  interested  in  a 
low  sncoeaa. 

Thia  idea  nigna  in  the  Diektung  und  Wakrheit,  and 
directa  the  selection  of  the  incidents ;  and  nowiae  the 
external  importance  of  events,  the  rank  of  the  petaon- 

X,  or  the  bulk  of  incomes.  Of  course,  the  book 
da  slender  materials  for  what  would  be  reckoned 
with  us  a  "  Life  of  Goethe  ;  "—few  dates;  no  correa- 
pondenoe ;  no  detaila  of  offices  or  employments  ;  no 
light  on  hia  marriage  ;  and,  a  period  of  ten  yeus,  that 
should  be  the  most  active  in  his  life,  after  his  settle- 
ment at  Weimar,  ia  sunk  in  silence.  Meantime,  certain 
love-affairs,  that  came  to  nothing,  as  people  say,  have 
the  strangest  importance :  he  crowds  us  with  details  : 
—certain  whimsical  opinions,  cosmogonies,  and  religiona 
of  his  own  invention,  and,  especiaUy  his  relations  to 
remarkable  minds,  and  to  critical  epochs  of  thought : 
—these  he  mapifies.  His  "  Daily  and  Yearly  Journal," 
hia  "  Italian  Travels,"  his  "  Campaign  in  France,"  and 
the  historical  part  of  his  "  Theory  of  Colours,"  have 
the  same  interest.  In  the  last,  he  rapidly  notices 
Kntler,  Roger  Bacon,  Galileo,  Newton,  Voltaire,  &c.  ; 
and  the  charm  of  this  portion  of  the  book  consists  in 
the  simplest  statement  of  the  relation  betwixt  these 
grandees  of  European  scientific  history  and  himself, 
the  mere  drawing  of  the  lines  from  Goethe  to  Kepler, 
ftom_  Goethe  to  Bacon,  from  Goethe  to  Newton.  The 
drawing  of  the  line  is  for  the  time  and  person,  a  solution 
of  the  formidable  problem,  and  gives  pleasare  when 
Iphi^nia  and  Fanet  do  not,  without  any  cost  of  In- 
vention comparable  to  that  of  Iphigenia  and  Fanst. 

This  lawgiver  of  art  is  not  an  artist.  Was  it  that  he 
knew  too  much,  that  his  sight  was  microscopic,  and 
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tatorfered  with  the  jurt  P•"Peef'•^S•  ^T^^ 
whole?    He  is  fregmentary ;  »  writer  of  o«<»^^ 

Krito  down  to  write  .  d«m.  or  a  tale,  he  eoUeeta  awl 
S^  hi.  ohMrvation.  from  a  hundred  side.,  and  oom- 
^  them  into  the  body  a.  fiUjr  "^l^\J^f^^ 
i1«d  refuMii  to  incorporate:  thu  he  addi  loosely,  a* 
l^ofSe^es.Teaves  from  their  o"n»»'^ J^' 
irkT^A  «eatdealstill  is  left  that  will  not  todj«y 
ita^  iSheteokbinder  alone  can  give  any  cohedon 
rtn^  hence,  notwithstanding  the  lo«K^e«of«giy 
rf  his  works,  we  have  volumes  of  detached  paragraphs, 

'^^^JJZlle'Srworidly  tone  of  his  tales  grew  out  of 
thlSKio*  oTX'ulture.  "  w«i *« '-«'^7 °J 
i^*3Xue  schoUr,  who  I?'**  the  worid  ont^^ 
rr»titnde  •  who  knew  where  Ubrarles,  gaUenes,  Mcm- 
CAb^»tories.  savans,  and  leisure,  were  to  be 
SS"rnd  who  did  not  quite  trust  the  <^^V^^^^°* 
Mvirty  and  nakedn^.  Socrates  l.o/«^.  AAens, 
CSSgnt^  Paris ;  and  Madame  de  St«!l  wd  jje  w« 
oSvTSneWble  on  that  side    namely,  of  P»ri»)-   .}* 

,oia«oflt«tt>ciMit  might  and  di«m^. 
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eooDtry.  when  original  talent  was  opprened  under  the 
load  of  dooIm  and  mechanical  aiutiliariee,  and  the  di«- 
tncting  variety  of  claims,  taught  men  how  to  diipoie 
of  this  mountainoui  miacellanv,  and  make  it  subservient 
lioin  Napoleon  with  him,  as  oeiug  both  repregentj.tives 
or  the  impatience  and  reaction  of  nature  agai.ist  the 
morgue  of  conventions — two  etem  realists,  who  with 
their  scholars,  have  severally  set  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
the  tree  of  cant  and  seeming,  for  this  tim".  nnii  nor  all 
time.  This  cheerful  labourer,  with  no  Ovoniol  popu- 
larity or  provocation,  drswine  his  motive  at  '  )<iN  nlau 
from  hit  own  breast,  tasked  himself  wiih  ihaisi  '^.it  a 
giant,  and,  without  relaxation  or  rest,  cx'-qp^  1  y  ;.  ►«> 
nating  his  pursuits,  worked  on  for  eighty  y^a'a  v.'th 
the  steadiness  of  his  iirst  zeal. 

It  is  the  last  lesson  of  modem  science,  that  the  high- 
est simplicity  of  structure  i^  produced,  not  by  few 
elements,  but  by  the  highest  complexity.  Man  is  tbe 
most  composite  of  all  creatures :  the  wheel-iusech, 
volvox  alohator,  is  at  the  other  extreme.  We  sliall  learn 
to  draw  rents  and  revenues  from  the  immense  patrimony 
of  the  old  and  the  recent  ages.  Goethe  teaches  courage, 
and  the  equivalence  of  all  times  ;  that  the  disadvantages 
of  any  epoch  exist  only  to  the  faint-hearted.  Genius 
hovers  with  his  sunshine  and  music  close  by  the  darkest 
and  deafest  eras.  No  mortgage,  no  attainder,  will  hold 
on  men  or  hours.  The  world  is  young :  the  former 
great  men  call  to  us  affectionately.  We  too  must 
write  Bibles,  to  unite  again  the  heavens  and  the  earthly 
world.  The  secret  of  genius  is  to  suffer  no  fiction  to 
exist  for  us ;  to  realize  all  that  we  know  ;  in  the  high 
refinement  of  modern  life,  in  arts,  in  sciences,  in 
books,  in  men,  to  exact  good  faith,  reality,  and  a 
purpose ;  and  first,  last,  midst,  and  without  end, 
to  honour  every  truth  by  use. 
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